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"Plan  now  for  the 
increased  demand  for 


MONROE  TRAINING 


LOOK  AHEAD  to  the  day 
the  veterans  return 


It  is  estimated  that  the  C.  I.  Bill  of  Rights  is  going  to  increase  school  enroll* 
ments  by  millions;  and  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  returned  veterans 
will  want  business  training  — that  includes  office  machine  skill,  and  specifically 
MONROE  OPERATION. 

Right  now  we  are  helping  schools  to  plan  ahead  in  three  ways.  (1)  Recom¬ 
mending  the  proper  machine  equipment  for  your  future  needs.  (2)  Helping 
you  plan  courses,  and  discuss  and  recommend  text  books.  (3)  Studying  the 
employment  area  you  serve,  to  see  if  you  can  get  equipment  now. 

Call  on  your  Monroe  representative 
or  write  our  Educational  Department  .  \ 

—  be  ready  to  meet  the  demand  for  \ 

Monroe-trained  students. 


Office  Practice  Course— 30-/esson  course 
adapted  to  Monroe  Educator— 50<i  in¬ 
cluding  Teacher’s  Manual. 

School  Manual  of  Instruction— in  2  parts 
—  elementary  and  advanced.  $1.50  in¬ 
cluding  answers. 

The  Monroe  Educator  is  a  regular 
Monroe  Adding  Calculator  for  schools 
only  ,  .  .  let  us  explain  its  availability 
under  present  conditions. 


Educational  Deportmont 
Orangt,  Now  Jorsoy 


MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC 
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eeping  Up  with  Teacher  Placement 


JOHN  T.  WALTER 


jJ^AT  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  up 
N  with  the  teacher’s  world  of  opportunity? 
e  best  way  is  through  the  use  of  the  services 
several  teacher-employment  agencies.  Your 
lege  and  graduate  school  should  operate 
ivc  employment  bureaus.  Take  advantage  of 
se,  first  of  all,  if  only  because  they  charge 
fees. 

•ce-charging  teacher  agencies  do  important 
rk  in  teacher  advancement.  But  you  must 
icise  discrimination,  for  while  some  agencies 
helpful,  others  do  little  more  than  create 
able.  It  depends  upon  the  competency 
the  local  manager.  A  good  manager 
ifltains  personal  contacts  with  numerous 
ools  in  his  district.  When  he  hears  of  a 
incy,  he  gets  confirmation  of  the  facts  be- 
e  taking  action.  He  inquires  about  your 
lifications  in  detail,  as  well  as  about  your 
ires  concerning  salary,  location  and  so  on. 
'tom  the  point  of  view  of  the  applicant, 
ideal  way  is  to  apply  for  only  those  po¬ 
pes  actually  open  at  the  moment — openings 
which  your  qualifications  fit  you,  and  those 
ich  hold  promise  for  betterment.  It  is 
looable  to  expect  the  fee-charging  agency 
use  persuasion  (sales  pressure)  to  influence 
.  You  need  not  take  offense,  for  it  may 
bte  alertness  and  a  personal  interest  in  you 
the  part  of  the  manager.  He  has  had 
k  experience  and  his  advice  is  worth  con- 
tring. 

^is  persuasion  is  legitimately  connected 
p  the  sizable  fee  the  agency  earns  when 
Imakes  a  placement.  Certainly  there  is 
ping  reprehensible  in  collecting  fees  for 


good  service  rendered.  An  energetic  agency 
manager  is  properly  rewarded  by  a  larger  in¬ 
come.  The  fee  may  range  from  5  to  7  per 
cent  of  the  first  year’s  salary,  and  the  new 
position  must  be  a  definite  improvement  over 
the  old  one  to  justify  this  charge. 

This  fee  becomes  due  and  payable  at  once 
when  a  contract  is  made  with  a  school  after 
you  have  accepted  notice  of  the  vacancy  from 
the  agency.  However,  credit  arrangements 
can  often  be  made.  Acceptance  of  the  notice 
involves  a  definite  legal  obligation  to  pay  the* 
fee  if  any  position  is  obtained  with  the  same 
school  during  a  fixed  period  of  time  follow¬ 
ing,  usually  a  year.  Also,  if  the  offer  of  a 
new  position  results  in  a  larger  salary  as 
inducement  to  stay  in  the  old  position,  the  fee 
must  be  paid  for  obtaining  the  competitive  offer. 

Cultivate  your  relationships  with  the  pers'*n- 
nel  of  the  worth-while  agencies,  both  college 
and  fee-charging.  When  a  change  of  position 
is  desired,  activate  these  contacts.  This  in¬ 
volves  bringing  up  to  date  the  records  of  the 
most  desirable  agencies  and  notifying  them  of 
your  readiness  to  seek  a  better  position. 
Agencies  usually  like  to  have  several  recent 
photographs  of  the  registrant.  A  small  but 
good  photograph,  which  can  be  reproduced 
inexpensively  in  quantity,  is  a  necessity. 

Guard  against  certain  practices  of  some  fee¬ 
charging  agencies.  Irresponsible  people  do 
operate  employment  agencies,  and  it  would  be 
best  to  avoid  them  until  there  is  a  change  of 
management.  Here  are  some  examples  of  un¬ 
desirable  practices: 

The  poor  agency  hears  a  rumor  of  a  va- 
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JOHN  T.  WALTER 
(M.A.  Columbia)  is  now 
^armadst’s  Mate,  Third 
Qass,  on  sea  duty.  Mr. 

Walter  has  written  many 
artides  for  the  B.E.W.  as 
well  as  for  other  publi¬ 
cations.  Before  entering 
the  service,  he  taught  in 
the  business  departments 
of  West  Liberty  (Vir¬ 
ginia)  State  Teachers 
College,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Delaware.  Mr. 

Walter  has  done  addi¬ 
tional  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  New  York  University,  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 


cancy  and  sends  out  dozens  of  notices  to  reg¬ 
istrants  with  little  regard  for  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  their  qualifications.  The  applicants  are 
soon  informed,  to  the  annoyance  of  everyone 
concerned,  that  the  position  was  filled  in  the 
past  month. 

Or  an  applicant  may  find  that  the  position 
calls  for  a  teacher  of  stenography,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  agency  has  been  specifically 
informed  that  stenography  is  not  among  the 
registrant’s  qualifications. 

If  the  agency  has  obtained  permission  from 
the  registrant  to  communicate  with  him  by 
collect  telegram  when  it  is  deemed  advisable,  the 
nuisance  possibilities  of  these  indiscriminate  no¬ 
tices  are  increased.  When  that  happens,  can¬ 
cel  the  authority  to  send  by  wire  or  telephone 
any  collect  messages.  It  may  be  advisable  to 
deny  this  privilege  to  all  fee-charging  agencies 
from  the  beginning.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect 
the  agency  to  bear  that  cost  as  a  part  of  its 
regular  operating  expense,  as  some  agencies 
do.  This  promotes  more  careful  consideration 
of  the  registrant's  interests. 

It  is  generally  regarded  as  unethical  to  apply 
for  a  position  where  no  vacancy  exists,  and 
that  is  the  proper  attitude  to  take  if  the  ap¬ 
plication  involves  much  activity  for  you  as 
an  applicant.  However,  where  you  need  do 
nothing  more  than  file  an  application  form  or 
letter  for  action  in  case  a  vacancy  occurs,  there 
can  hardly  be  any  objectionable  consequences. 
In  fact,  some  schools,  especially  large  city 
schools,  make  it  their  regular  practice  to  deal 
with  applicants  in  this  way,  and  seldom  work 
through  teacher  agencies  of  any  kind.  Not 
to  realize  this  is  to  be  shortsighted. 

Somewhat  more  questionable  is  the  prac¬ 


tice,  although  rare,  of  conducting  a  large  *  taJ 
direct  mail  campaign  among  many  scblf  yoi 
This  smacks  of  commercialism  and  detftercl 
from  the  professional  standing  of  teachei|th€r 
is  also  unnecessary.  Employment  Ici 

handle  the  matter  much  more  satisfactory!  W1 
How  long  is  it  desirable  to  stay  in  one  |  op  i 
before  seeking  another  position?  Until  t  noth 
is  a  clear  advantage  in  moving.  Usually  Heat 
cannot  expect  to  climb  so  rapidly  as  to  r 
advantageously  each  year.  This  is  espec  :rvc 
true  where  long-distance  moving  costs  k  1 
employment-agency  fees  are  involved.  eniei 
Your  best  work  requires  more  intii  jf  thi 
knowledge  of  your  pupils  and  their  commt  Di< 
than  can  be  obtained  in  a  year.  Many  sell  teat 
do  not  want  a  teacher  who  does  not  inten  n  ^ 
stay  longer.  In  addition,  from  the  poin  iscrii 
view  of  your  professional  development,  ffl'b 
should  be  a  better  teacher  during  the  se- )  a  1 
or  third  year  in  one  school,  and  to  move  i  ten  i 
often  may  prevent  you  from  ever  reali  opes 
your  best  potentialities.  3phi 

What  if  an  offer  of  a  position  comes  i  wn 
you  are  already  under  contract?  Ordin  tion 
this  is  not  a  matter  of  much  concern.  )  No 
schools  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the 
sonal  advancement  of  their  teachers,  and  re: 
grant  a  release  from  the  contract.  Of  co  i^y  < 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  policy.  When  yo 
occur,  there  is  no  other  proper  course  to  fo  len 
than  to  abide  by  the  contractual  obligal 
and  lose  the  opportunity  of  the  moment,  wft' 
would  be  well  for  you  to  leave  that  sc 
at  the  termination  of  the  contract,  if  poss  ply 

ne  ( 


Only  if  No  Emergency  lent 
This  opinion  is  based  upon  the  assump 
that  a  proposed  resignation  would  not  a  ^ 
an  emergency.  There  are  cases  involi  f 
changes  during  the  school  year  or  at  the(  ;l^ 
of  the  summer  vacation  where  a  resigns 
could  seriously  disrupt  the  work  and  actir  ^ 
of  the  institution.  A  school  is  not  Jffldi 
blamed  for  holding  a  teacher  to  a  con  ^ 
under  these  circumstances,  for  otherwise  I 
would  be  no  point  in  having  a  contract, 
many  releases  have  been  given  at  these  in  “f 
venient  times. 

You  may  be  well  advised  to  keep 
superintendent  or  other  employing  official  ' 
formed  about  developments  regarding  the 
position.  When  things  first  look  promi 
try  to  come  to  an  understanding  about  a  rei 
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j  take  effect  if  the  application  is  successful, 
f  you  show  this  consideration  to  the  employer, 
jcreby  allowing  him  more  time  to  locate  an- 
dicr  teacher,  you  make  it  easier  for  him  to 
e  lenient  with  you. 

^en  a  new  position  is  obtained,  you  should 
op  looking  for  others,  although  occasionally 
a^er  offer  will  grow  out  of  a  previous  ap- 
,  lication.  If  the  new  offer  is  more  desirable, 
n  ^ucst  a  release  from  the  contract,  and  ob- 
^  the  same  considerations  already  discussed, 
first  position  may  possibly  be  filled  con- 
enicntly  from  the  applications  received  earlier 
the  school. 

Did  your  first  notice  of  a  vacancy  stir  up 
}i  fcat  expectations  ?  That  is  not  unlikely,  but 
n  w  will  soon  come  to  read  them  with  more 
n  iscrimination.  When  it  is  understood  that 
inilar  notices  may  be  reaching  from  twenty 
^  )  a  hundred  other  teachers  at  the  same  time, 
icn  it  takes  considerable  conceit  to  base  many 
apes  on  the  original  notice.  Frequently,  un- 
)phi8ticated  teachers  react  to  the  notice  of 
1  Kancy  as  though  it  were  an  offer  of  a  po- 
ri  tion. 

Notices  may  be  received  from  different 
[  jencies  regarding  the  same  position.  In  that 
e;  ?cnt,  it  is  important  to  guard  against  unneces- 
:o  jy  obligation  to  a  fee-charging  agency.  If  it 
1  your  intention  to  apply  for  the  position, 
’o  len  accept  the  first  notice,  and  reject,  with 
al  iequate  explanation,  all  that  follow  from  other 
it,  Kifccs.  When  two  notices  about  the  same 
s(  jgition  arrive  in  the  same  mail,  be  sure  to 
ply  at  once,  giving  a  specific  rejection  to 
le  of  the  two  agencies.  Otherwise,  employ- 
ent  in  that  position  may  involve  a  misunder- 
inding  with  the  rejected  agency. 

Cl  The  notice  nearly  always  designates  the  per- 
oii  »a  to  whom  application  is  to  be  made.  This 
.  (  likely  to  be  the  superintendent  of  the  school 
^rict.  Deal  directly  with  him.  Attempts 
th  go  over  his  head  constitute  unprofessional 
(0  induct.  Sometimes  this  one  person  has  the 
0,^  ^rity  to  make  the  selection  and  give  a 
.  { )9tract.  In  other  cases,  he  will  make  a  recom- 
.  tndatlon  to  the  board  of  education,  which 
Id  ^epts  it  and  acts  upon  it  without  question. 

Bother  procedure  is  for  the  board  of  education 
j  to  interview  all  the  candidates  or  only 
;|j|  le  most  outstanding  ones.  Whatever  is  ex- 
?cted,  adapt  yourself  to  the  regular  procedure, 
mis  ^  as  you  must  later  adapt  yourself  to  the 
re!  1»oI  system  in  which  you  are  employed. 


DonH  Say  It! 

You  may  be  interested  in  reading  this  to  your  grad¬ 
uating  secretarial  students. 

IF  office  walls  have  ears,  they  must  get  ex¬ 
tremely  tired  of  listening  to  overworked 
remarks  like  these: 

"That’s  not  in  my  department.  .  .  .  No  one 
told  me  to  go  ahead.  .  .  .  I’m  waiting  for  an 
okay.  .  .  .  That’s  the  way  we’ve  always  done 
it.  .  .  .  How  did  I  know  this  was  different.^ 
...  I  didn’t  know  you  were  in  a  hurry  for  it. 

.  .  .  That’s  his  job,  not  mine.  .  .  .  Wait  ’til 
the  boss  comes  in  and  ask  him.  ...  I  forgot. 
...  I  didn’t  think  it  was  very  important.  .  .  .’’ 

How  many  times  a  day  do  you  hear  these 
phrases  in  your  office?  Or  worse  still,  how 
many  times  a  day  do  you  find  yourself  using 
them  ? 

"I’m  so  busy  I  just  can’t  get  around  to  it. 
...  I  thought  I  told  you.  ...  I  can’t  find 
it.  .  .  .  There  aren’t  any  more.  .  .  .  She  never 
puts  it  back.  .  .  .’’  These  are  expressions  that 
ought  to  be  retired  on  pension.  They  are  worn 
out,  overworked  and  utterly  helpless. 

Take  this  one  for  example.  "She  never 
puts  it  back.  .  .  .’’  You  are  the  private  secre¬ 
tary — the  manager’s  good  right  arm.  One  day 
he  asks  for  the  file  on  the  Tutwell  sale.  But 
you  are  unable  to  locate  it,  because  the  typist 
has  not  put  it  back  in  the  proper  place.  So, 
instead  of  wasting  time  grousing  to  the  bos,', 
about  the  girl’s  carelessness,  you  do  the  smart 
thing.  Go  to  her,  locate  the  file,  and  take  it  to 
the  inner  office  without  a  single  "couldn^t,” 
"almost  didn’t,’’  or  "never.” 

Afterward,  you  use  some  of  that  executive 
ability  every  good  secretary  is  supposed  to 
possess,  and  have  a  little  talk  with  the  typist. 
Ten  to  one,  if  you  are  understanding  and  ex¬ 
plain  that  you  didn’t  "tattle”  to  the  boss,  she’ll 
show  a  big  improvement  in  a  few  days. 

That  executive  ability  won’t  go  to  waste, 
either.  Employers  recognize  it  in  others  and 
find  individuals  who  own  it  indispensable  to  the 
well-run  office. 

Promotions  seldom  come  to  employees  who 
"don’t  know  .  .  .  can’t  find  .  .. .  never  thought 
.  .  .  didn’t  realize  .  .  .  and  aren’t  sure.”  Pro¬ 
motions  come  to  the  thoughtful,  willing  as¬ 
sistants  who  use  positive,  informative  statements 
— not  worn-out,  buck-passing  office  cliches. 

— Marian  Pehowski 


Can  you  be  proud  of  your  work? 


lAJe  ^mpfou  a  i^iind 


VIRGINIA  YOUNG 

This  is  a  true  story.  It’s  more  unbeliev¬ 
able  than  many  pieces  of  fiction.  I  want 
to  tell  it  to  you  because  it  presents  a  challenge, 
and  a  challenge  is  good  for  all  of  us.  Such 
a  challenge  as  this  stimulates  us  to  try  to  do 
better  than  we  have  done  before.  Someone 
once  said  that  if  people  would  work  in  the 
best  way  they  knew  how,  we’d  all  be  surprised 
at  the  efficiency  and  improvement  in  the  work 
of  the  world.  Most  of  us  use  only  about  10 
per  cent  of  our  brain  power,  and  very  few 
persons  do  the  best  work  of  which  they  are 
capable. 

My  office  telephone  rang  one  day  and  a 
pleasant  voice  inquired,  "Do  you  handle  the 
employment  of  stenographers  for  your  firm?’’ 
I  replied  that  this  was  part  of  my  work. 
The  pleasant  voice  continued,  "I  am  place¬ 
ment  director  for  the  blind,  and  I  should  like 
to  talk  to  you  about  placing  a  blind  girl  in 
your  stenographic  department.’’ 

Right  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  were  the 
words,  "Oh,  there’s  no  use  doing  that;  a 
blind  girl  couldn’t  handle  our  type  of  work.’’ 
But  instead,  partly  through  curiosity  and  partly 
to  be  polite,  I  made  an  appointment  for  the 
next  morning. 

The  following  morning,  the  placement  direc¬ 
tor  brought  with  her  a  book  showing  pictures 
of  blind  persons  in  various  types  of  work,  to¬ 
gether  with  letters  telling  how  well  they  were 
getting  along.  I  was  impressed.  It  seemed 
incredible  that  persons  unable  to  see  could  do 
the  many  things  these  blind  men  and  women 
were  doing. 

But  I  knew  that  our  work  presented  more 
than  ordinary  difficulties.  Stenographers  were 
required  to  transcribe  dictation  from  a  large 
group  of  men — 110  of  them — from  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  organization.  Several  types 
of  letterheads  had  to  be  used,  as  well  as  various 
kinds  of  forms. 

I  raised  every  objection  I  could  think  of, 
and  each  one  was  countered  with  sound  logic. 
I  agreed  to  try  the  girl,  but  I  made  it  clear  that 
I  didn’t  think  the  arrangement  would  work. 


"Leona  won’t  want  you  to  keep  her  if  ^ 
can’t  do  just  as  well  as  any  other  girl  in  tin 
department,’’  assured  the  director,  "nor  woul: 
we  want  you  to  keep  her  if  she  does  not  earn 
her  share  of  the  load.  We  are  not  askinji 
any  special  favors.’’ 

Leona  appeared  the  next  morning.  She 
twenty-three  years  old,  and  presented  a  mos 
attractive  appearance.  She  was  dressed  in  gooci 
taste,  her  hair  was  prettily  curled,  and  he| 
lips' and  cheeks  slightly  rouged.  But  the  mos' 
striking  thing  about  her  was  her  cheery  smiit 
It  wasn’t  a  "put  on’’  smile.  Leona’s  sniilti 
was  the  outward  manifestation  of  inward  happi 
ness.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  she  haej 
been  totally  blind  since  the  age  of  three. 

Leona  was  introduced  to  the  rest  of  the  girls 
-ill  of  whom  promptly  fell  in  love  with  h«i 
Then  she  was  taken  to  her  desk  and  given  i 
cylinder  of  dictation  to  transcribe.  She  m 
told  not  to  hesitate  to  ask  for  help,  for  thj 
was  expected  from  all  the  new  girls. 

The  minutes  lengthened  into  a  half  houi 
and  I  wondered  why  there  had  been  no  ques 
tions  from  Leona.  Such  quiet  on  the  par 
of  a  new  girl  was  indeed  unusual.  I  hesi 
tated  to  disturb  her,  and  was  trying  to  decidt 
whether  to  leave  her  alone  or  to  make  an  » 
quiry  as  to  her  progress. 

Then  the  stenographer  whose  desk  was  be 
hind  Leona’s  came  to  me  and  said,  "I  simjAi 
can’t  work  for  watching  Leona;  I’m  fascinator 
I  can’t  believe  what  my  eyes  show  me.  Coral 
and  look.’’ 

I  walked  softly  over  to  the  desk  and  stood’ 
for  a  time  watching  Leona.  Her  fingers  foml 
the  right  keys  and  hit  them  with  gentk, 
rhythmic  taps.  The  letter  in  her  typewrita 
was  a  work  of  art.  It  contained  two  tabuli 
tions,  one  narrow  and  one  wide,  necessitai 
the  moving  of  margins.  Leona  had  apparei 
counted  the  spaces  and  set  her  tabulator  sti 

There  before  my  eyes,  nearly  completed, 
one  of  the  prettiest  letters  I  had  ever  seoi| 
Like  the  stenographer  who  had  called  this  tc 
my  attention,  I  could  hardly  believe  what  I 
saw.  The  letter  is  shown  on  page  527;  I  can’t 
describe  it  to  you  as  well  as  I  can  show  it. 


“Th 

»  ] 
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lette 
ham 


very 
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die 
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Su»J*et:  t^nrg*  H«r»  Caap«a/ 

Srraeuse,  N«v  Yor« 

laiuirr  n«.  l«tt4  /uij  i,  1943 


I  ju«i 
V*  uadaritMd 


AN-921-3  !!»;•« 
AN-921.1  bO«* 
AK.921-7  Not* 
A1U921-5  koc* 
XC-024-1  ke«i 
7r.222.4  ko«« 
OT*Ul-«  kei<i 
9T-240-5  bo*« 


I  KbaiuliBc  akipk^ot 


Ito.  1. 

,  1)43  330  yt. 

1943  290  ft. 

1)43  lCr«9  rt. 

1943  ®C0  /V. 

1944  -:o  rt. 


2. 

iiro  Ft. 
190  Ft. 
1190  Ft. 
lOOO  ft. 
900  Ft. 


1600  Ft. 
790  Ft. 
1900  Ft. 
1000  Ft. 
900  Ft. 


3900  feat 
2000  f*«t 
11.241  fa^i 
19,420  f««t 
U.449  r*«t 
900  t—\ 
7M  faa*. 
990  f««t 


1400  Ft.  9900  Ft.  300  Ft.  990  ft. 

900  Ft.  190  Ft.  900  Ft.  900  Ft. 

400  Ft.  900  Ft.  490  Ft.  790  Ft. 

1900  Ft.  1000  ft.  900  Ft.  1900  Ft. 

900  Ft.  790  Ft.  790  Ft.  900  Ft. 


1000  F* 
790  Ft 
903  Ft 
990  Ft 
1000  Ft 


Ja.paeata  af  tk4B«  orl«r: 
ia’ts:  S«p*4Mer  29,  Oc 
On  70U  tkink  raw  eaa  lit 


til  k«  na4«  oa  appraalaataly  tk«  fallowiao 
*r  29,  Nov«nb«r  29,  I>*nw»«r  29,  Jaanary  29. 
t  tBi«  erinr  oa  tbia  kaala^  1  aiaetralF  ko^a 
•7*  It  ia  to  nt  k7  3atur4a7,  Jalj  17  so  tkat 
'  prmSurtiOB  witbogt  Aalay.  ma  m>iU  k*  a 


I  70U  Ok  tkia  ortar,  Flana,  aad  1*11  eartaialy  ka  kaokiaf 


Nyroa  •laakaaburt/UW 


“This  is  the  difficult  letter  we  watched  Leona  type 
10  perfectly.  The  single  error  is  barely  dis* 
cernible.” 

There  is  one  typographical  error,  in  the  next 
to  last  line;  it’s  a  strikeover  on  the  capital 
letter  G  starting  the  name  Glenn.  When  she 
handed  the  letter  to  me,  Leona  mentioned  this. 

"I  am  afraid  that  strikeover  doesn’t  look 
very  good,”  she  apologized.  "I  hit  the  first 
letter  very  lightly  and  then  realized  it  was 
the  wrong  one,  so  I  took  a  chance  on  its  not 
showing  when  I  struck  the  correct  key.” 

As  she  cannot  make  erasures,  Leona  is  more 
iphj  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  accuracy  than  is 
ted;  the  average  typist.  When  she  makes  a  mistake 
she  must  ask  the  girl  sitting  next  to  her,  or 
tfie  supervisor,  to  handle  the  correction.  If 
toodj  her  typing  were  not  so  accurate  this  could 
lufli  (juickly  prove  to  be  a  nuisance.  However,  less 
ntk,  than  half  a  dozen  erasures  a  day  need  to  be 
ritaj  made  for  her. 

)uhi  Having  Leona  in  the  department  has  made 
itinj  the  other  twenty  stenographers  just  a  bit 
mdi^ishamed  to  do  a  less-than-perfect  job.  If,  in 
tops  Ac  face  of  her  terrific  handicap,  one  stenog- 
pis  ttpher  can  turn  out  such  beautiful  work,  there’s 
seen'  not  much  excuse  for  less  perfect  letters  from 
is  te  Aose  of  us  who  can  see  what  we  are  doing, 
lat 
caflil 
it 


Ofl» 


Eighty  per  cent  of  the  returned  veterans 
»rc  enrolled  in  schools  of  college  level. 

lUNE.  1 945 


Pan  American  Union  Strengthened 
By  Mexico  City  Conference 

At  the  recent  Mexico  City  conference  of  the 
American  republics,  the  Pan  American  Union 
was  reorganized  and  strengthened. 

Chief  changes  are  to  be  in  the  executive  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  terms 
for  office  holding.  The  Governing  Board  is 
to  be  composed  of  full-time  delegates  from  the 
American  republics  appointed  by  the  governments  ' 
for  this  special  purpose.  The  chairman,  who 
traditionally  has  been  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  is  now  to  be  elected  annually, 
and  may  not  succeed  himself.  The  first  tenure 
of  office  is  to  begin  January  1,  19^5. 

International  conferences  of  the  American 
states  are  to  be  held  every  four  years,  with  the 
next  scheduled  for  Bogota,  Colombia,  in  1946. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  concern¬ 
ing  interdepartmental  affairs  of  the  Union  was 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  to  undertake  special 
studies,  either  upon  its  own  initiative  or  at  the 
request  of  any  American  government,  and  to 
collect  and  prepare  reports  on  economic  and 
social  subjects  for  use  of  the  governments. 

- 4* - 

Beware  of  Living! 

A  PIECE  of  direct  mail  sent  out  by  Granville 
Steelman,  Continental  insurance  agent  of  Atlantic 
City,  received  mention  far  beyond  the  immediate 
circle  to  which  it  was  sent  when  it  was  "written 
up”  in  a  much-read  column  of  a  local  paper. 

Granville’s  piece  of  advertising  was  a  hu¬ 
morous  explanation  of  "How  to  Avoid  Accidents, 

^  Illness,  and  Death.”  It  went  like  this: 

If  You  Wish  to  Avoid  Accidents,  Illness,  and 
Death 

1.  Keep  away  from  automobiles.  Thirty-five 
thousand  were  killed  and  1,300,000  were  injured 
in  automobile  accidents  last  year. 

2.  Don’t  go  home.  Home  accidents  accounted 
for  33,000  deaths  and  4,850,000  injuries  last 
year. 

3.  Give  up  sports,  recreations,  and  vacations. 
Outdoor  accidents  account  for  15,000  deaths  and 
1,800,000  injuries  annually. 

4.  Keep  away  from  the  office,  store,  or  shop. 
Occupational  accidents  cause  17,000  deaths  and 
1,400,000  injuries  yearly. 

5.  Don’t  travel.  Four  thousand  are  killed 
and  200,000  injured  in  accidents  that  happen 
to  people  who  use  trains  or  steamships. 

Beyond  all  this,  millions  more  contract  illness 
and  thousands  die  as  a  result.  So  remain 
permanently  in  bed — wear  a  mask — and  don’t 
breathe  while  anyone  else  is  in  the  room. 
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CAP! .  ALBERT  R.  BRINKMAN 

Army  Ground  Forces  Replacement  Depot 
Fort  Ord,  California 


texts  are  provided 
planations  in  lieu  of  a 
The  student  can  check  his  progress 
by  utilizing  carefully  the  review  questions  and 
regardless  of  study  hints  included. 

Off-duty  Classes.  A  group  may  wish  to 
-a  language,  for  example. 
Textbooks  and  teaching  materials  are  pro¬ 
vided.  Sometimes  a  person  familiar  with  the 
language  may  be  designated  as  "leader.”  He 
can  help  improve  pronunciation  as  directed  by 
the  recordings. 

Enrollment  for  self-teaching  and  corres¬ 
pondence  courses  for  all  service  personnel, 


The  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  by  regular  mail 
(USAFI),  an  official  agency  of  the  War  with  diagrams  ai 
and  Navy  Departments,  is  operated  for  the  teacher, 
purpose  of  bringing  off-duty  educational  op 
portunity  to  men  and  women,  n 
rank,  in  all  branches  of  the  service.  Educational 
service  centers  have  been  established  by  the  study  some  subject 
Army  and  Navy  at  posts,  camps,  stations,  and 
bases  throughout  the  world. 

Institute  courses  are  encouragingly  offered 
to  service  personnel  to  increase  individual  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  the  service,  to  prepare  for  desirable 
employment  in  postwar  years,  to  continue  or 
complete  an  education  interrupted  by  military 
service,  and  to  satisfy  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest 


in  some  sub¬ 
ject. 

There  are  four  major  di¬ 
visions  in  the  Institute’s 
educational  program.  They 
are  as  follows. 

USAFI  Correspondence 
Courses.  As  in  most  cor¬ 
respondence  courses,  the 
student  studies  the  text  and 
lessons  furnished.  He  mails 
his  completed  work  to  the 
Institute  for  correction  and 
suggestion  by  a  specialist  in 
the  subject. 

University  Extension 
Courses.  Like  the  forego¬ 
ing  method,  except  that  the 
student  receives  correspond¬ 
ence  service  directly  from 
the  school. 


Foreign  language  classes,  which  use  pocket  guides  and  ( 
records  provided  by  the  Institute,  bring  welcome  diversion. 

a  foreign  language  this  way  is  easy. 
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with  the  exception  of  Army  officers  who  pay  Army  Clerical  Subjects,  Economics  and  Busi- 

the  full  cost,  is  only  $2,  This  $2  enroll-  ness  Law,  Management  and  Merchandising, 

ment  fee  is  paid  only  once,  and  the  student  may  Secretarial,  and  Business  Psychology, 
take  as  many  courses  as  he  desires.  The  Gov-  There  is  a  special  course  entitled  "The  Small 

Business,"  offered  on  an  individual  study  or 

a  / y  off-duty  class  basis.  The  course  is  divided  into 

r  — (1)  Organization  and  (2)  Opera- 

^  i  Textbooks  used  in  most  of  the  courses  are 

i'  paper-covered  reprints  of  standard  civilian  edi- 

X  Because  of  limited  clerical  facilities,  it  is 

^  difficult  to  obtain  detailed  compilation  of  course 

\  '  popularity.  However,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry, 

^  the  USAFI  indicated  that  two  courses  high  in 

popularity  on  the  enrollment  list  are  book- 
keeping  and  accounting. 

— -aa|  *  J  branches  of  the  service  are  making  great 

^  ■Ib  .  ^  jJ  effort  to  help  their  personnel  prepare  them- 

T  S  selves  for  their  places  in  the  postwar  world. 

'  u  (Note:  The  United  States  Armed  Forces 
T  ^  I  Information  and  Educa- 

tion  Division,  Army  Service  Forces.  The  pictures 
these  pages  were  furnished  by,  and  used 
through,  the  courtesy  of  that  Division.) 


Our  Friends  in  the  Philippines 

A  ROUTINE  report  crossed  our  desk  the  other 
day — a  list  of  new  schools  teaching  shorthand 
and  old  schools  reintroducing  the  subject.  Buried 
in  the  long  list  under  the  heading,  "Schools  Re¬ 
opened”  was  the  item,  "Leyte  Business  School, 
Tacloban,  P.I.”  As  this  magazine  goes  to  press, 
that  is  all  the  information  we  have  available, 
but  it  is  enough  to  demonstrate  once  more  the 
magnificent  vitality  of  business  education  and  of 
the  private  business  school.  We  hope  to  have 
a  story  on  postwar  business  education  in  the 
Philippines  in  the  September  issue  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World. 

Compulsory  Military  Training? 

Opposers  of  a  year’s  compulsory  military  train¬ 
ing  present  the  three  following  arguments: 

1.  Federal  funds  should  be  spent  in  building 
military  and  naval  power  as  well  as  respect  for 
the  nation — not  to  provide  a  long  and  costly 
program  extending  into  education,  which  is  not 
a  Government  function. 

2.  Even  though  the  one-year  program  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  military  or  naval  training,  the  trainees 
would  learn  entirely  too  much  about  warfare 
that  would  be  obsolete  in  ten  years. 

3.  Boys  not  physically  fit  for  military  training 
would  be  a  year  ahead  in  starting  their  life 
work  or  continuing  their  education. 


A  Certificate  of  Proficiency  is  being  presented  to 
the  soldier  on  the  right,  who  has  just  completed  a 
USAFI  course. 


emment  shares  the  cost  of  university  extension 
courses  with  all  service  personnel — Army  of¬ 
ficers  excepted  as  mentioned — to  the  extent  of 
paying  half  the  text  and  tuition  fee  for  each 
course  taken,  up  to  $20. 

The  USAFI  itself  does  not  grant  high  school 
or  college  credit  for  courses  offered.  Credit 
yanting  is  the  responsibility  of  the  school 
idected  by  the  applicant  from  which  he  wishes 
to  secure  a  diploma  or  a  degree.  USAFI  makes 
|(railable  to  military  personnel  a  standard  credit- 
application  form,  which  the  applicant  for  credit 
fills  in,  has  certified  by  an  officer,  and  sends 
to  his  school  or  college.  End-of-course  tests 
may  be  applied  for  by  the  applicant  to  de¬ 
termine  satisfactory  progress  in  the  course. 

There  are  seventeen  subject  field  offerings, 
with  some  330  individual  courses  listed  on 
the  high  school  and  college  level.  Of  those, 
Bosiness  Administration  constitutes  more  than 
12  per  cent  of  the  courses  listed.  This  subject 
I  field  is  divided  under  the  following  six  head¬ 
ings:  Accounting  and  Business  Mathematics, 


<*  *  V  . 

%  ■! 
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News  from  Washington 

Our  Monthly  Report  from  the  Educational  Front 


WHEN  Roger  Babson,  popular  writer  on 
business  problems,  recently  wrote  about 
the  "near  miracles”  being  performed  by  the 
Army-Navy  language  instruction,  the  nation’s  au¬ 
thority  on  this  subject  rose  to  make  a  point.  That 
authority  is  Henry  Grattan  Doyle  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Said  Mr.  Doyle: 

"I  happen  to  be  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Intensive  Language  Program  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  that  .  .  .  made  it  possible  for  the  Army  to 
take  on  its  emergency  task  of  preparing  trainees 
in  many  languages.  ...  I  was  also  director  of  the 
’Survey  of  Language  Classes  in  the  Army  Spe¬ 
cialized  Training  Program.’  ...  I  mention  this 
merely  to  qualify  myself  as  one  who  has  had 
some  knowledge  of  Army  language  courses. 

"The  facts  are  these:  Army  language  classes 
devoted  fifteen  to  seventeen  hours  a  week  to  a 
language,  as  compared  with  three  hours  a  week 
in  most  colleges  and  approximately  one-third 
hours  a  week  in  most  high  schools.  In  a  thirty- 
six- week  ASTP  course,  the  trainee  received  from 
540  to  612  hours  of  instruction  and  drill,  or  from 
five  to  seven  times  as  much  as  in  the  usual 
school 'or  college  language  class  in  an  ordinary 
school  year.  In  other  words,  instead  of  'far  less’ 
actual  time,  the  Army  trainee  received  far  more, 
many  times  more,  instructipn  than  the  prewar 
civilian  student.  Moreover,  Army  drill  sessions 
were  limited  to  a  maximum  of  ten  students, 
something  unheard  of  in  most  schools  and 
colleges. 

"Is  Mr.  Babson  ready  to  defend  American 
school  boards,  of  which  he  is  so  critical,  if  they 
should  propose  that  kind  of  program  for  lan¬ 
guage  classes  in  our  schools?  It  will  cost  a 
lot  more  money,  just  as  the  audio-visual  aids, 
of  which  he  also  speaks,  will  cost  a  lot  more 
money  than  we  now  spend  on  the  subjects  so 
’miraculously’  taught  by  the  Army. 

"Will  Mr.  Babson  urge  businessmen,  for  whom 
his  column  seems  to  have  been  originally  in¬ 
tended,  to  support  such  a  program?  After  all, 
no  school  board  can  provide  better  instruction 
than  its  constituency,  the  taxpayers,  is  willing  to 
pay  for.  .  .  .  Will  Mr.  Babson  and  other  experts 
on  education  (like  the  assistant  editor  of  a  home- 
and-garden  magazine  from  whose  article  in 
Reader's  Digest  certain  misconceptions  about 
Army  'miracles’  stem)  fight  for  more  money 
to  introduce  'teaching  the  GI  way’  into  our 


schools?  Or  are  they  content  with  the  critic’s 
role? 

"Given  conditions  as  favorable  as  those  pro¬ 
vided  under  the  ASTP,  the  teachers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  can  do  just  as  good  a  job  as  the  Army  and 
Navy  did.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ASTP  lan¬ 
guage  programs  were  in  nearly  every  case  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  regular  foreign  language  depart¬ 
ments.  .  .  .  With  the  same  advantages  of  ample 
time,  small  classes,  intensive  work,  and  mechan¬ 
ical  aids — all  of  which,  let  us  not  forget,  means 
greater  cost — the  same  teachers  can  provide  'near 
miracles’  in  postwar  civilian  classes  as  well.  Will 
the  public  pay  the  price?  That  is  the  real 
question.” 

❖ 

In  Jefferson's  Steps 

The  University  of  Virginia  will  open  its  new 
school  of  foreign  service  and  international  af¬ 
fairs  on  July  2.  The  regular  staff  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  will  be  supplemented  by  visiting  diplo¬ 
mats,  experts,  and  consultants  from  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  Capital. 

❖ 

Two  Hearings — One  Purpose 

Two  hearings  are  now  being  conducted  on 
Capitol  Hill  by  two  different  committees  on 
two  separate  Federal-aid-to-education  measures. 

A  Senate  subcommittee  on  education  and  la¬ 
bor  is  hearing  witnesses  testify  on  behalf  of 
the  Aiken-Mead  measures,  S.  717.  Hearings 
started  on  April  12  were  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  President  Roosevelt  and  resumed  April 
19. 

A  House  group  is  gathering  testimony  on  the 
Thomas-Hill-Ramspeck  measure,  H.R.  1296. 
The  Senate  Committee  completed  its  hearings 
on  the  companion  measure  (S.  181)  several  weeks 
ago. 

The  Aiken-Mead  measure,  originating '  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  an  A.F.L. 
unit,  asks  for  5550,000,000  to  be  used  in  aiding 
both  public  and  non-public  schools  alike.  Of  the 
total  sum,  $300,000  would  be  used  to  equalize 
educational  opportunities;  $100,000,000  to  pro¬ 
mote  health,  transportation,  and  library  facilities; 
and  $150,000,000  for  loans  to  needy  students. 

♦ 

Since  1802,  Congress  has  enacted  more  than 
130  Federal-aid-to-education  measures. 
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Teaching  Typewriting  to  the  Handicapped 

PHYLLIS  BREIDENBACH  ECHKO 


WE  have  no  way  of  estimating  how  many 
thousands  of  former  service  men  will  de¬ 
sire  instruction  in  business  subjects,  but  it  is 
certain  that  many  business  education  teachers 
should  be  preparing  now  for  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  work  among  those  soldiers  who  are  al¬ 
ready  returning  to  civilian  life. 

Teacher-training  institutions  have  been  ap¬ 
proached  with  numerous  requests  for  sugges¬ 
tions  concerning  instruction  in  typewriting  for 
the  person  with  one  arm.  Each  typing  teacher 
may  be  called  upon  sooner  than  he  may  antici¬ 
pate  for  guidance  in  this  field  of  instruction. 

The  time  to  act  is  now — not  the  day  on 
which  the  handicapped  person  enters  your  class¬ 
room.  It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  going  to  the 
library  to  "read  up”  on  the  subject.  There  is 
no  textbook,  and  there  are  few  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles  dealing  with  this  subject.  Each  typing 
teacher  must  experiment  and  find  out  things 
for  himself. 

The  Teacher* s  Approach 

The  typewriting  teacher  must  determine  how 
his  approach  will  differ  from  the  normal  pro¬ 
cedure.  After  the  initial  stages  of  learning, 
the  handicapped  person  will  be  taught  type¬ 
writing  in  much  the  same  way  that  anyone 
else  is;  therefore,  typewriting  methods  are  not 
included  in  this  discussion. 

Experimentation  and  ingenuity  among  teach¬ 
ers  of  typewriting  will  be  needed  to  handle 
this  teaching  problem  intelligently.  The  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  highly  individualized,  because  the 
body  capacities  of  each  person  will  be  different. 
Only  the  poorly  equipped  teacher  will  face 
the  problem  by  handing  a  man  with  one  arm 
a  text  and  expecting  him  to  teach  himself. 

The  teacher  should  attempt  to  determine 
the  important  differences  in  body  balance  be¬ 
tween  one-armed  people  and  people  with  both 
arms.  By  co-operating  with  physical  educa- 
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tion  departments,  and  possibly  medical  doctors, 
teachers  may  be  able  to  get  much  useful  in¬ 
formation.  Dr.  Josephine  L.  Rathbone,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  health  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  consulted  concerning  the  physical 
implications  of  skill  training  of  handicapped 
students.  She  emphasized  that  it  will  be  more 
necessary  than  ever  to  stress  training  the  whole 
body  to  type,  not  just  the  fingers. 

Position  at  the  Typewriter 

Because  of  the  position  in  which  the  one- 
armed  typist  must  sit  in  order  to  maintain 
body  balance,  the  use  of  an  under-arm  support 
coming  from  the  back  or  from  the  seat  of  the 
chair  might  be  helpful.  Perhaps  the  contrap¬ 
tion  might  be  flexible  in  order  that  the  typist 
will  not  be  forced  to  sit  in  a  stationary  po¬ 
sition.  When  we  type  or  work  at  any  kind 
of  machine,  our  bodies  become  fatigued  more 
from  the  sameness  of  position  than  from  the 
movements  we  make. 

Even  when  teaching  those  persons  with  full 
body  faculties,  teachers  of  typing  are  perhaps 
too  adamant  in  insisting  that  the  students  sit 
in  a  stationary  position  without  any  variation 
in  their  movements.  The  handicapped  person 
will  often  be  able  to  discover  for  himself 
his  most  comfortable  position  at  the  machine. 
By  observing  the  typist  closely,  the  teacher 
may  be  able  to  offer  general  suggestions,  but 
each  individual  case  will  be  different. 

The  Typing  Chair 

The  proper  chair  is  important  to  any  typist, 
particularly  to  the  handicapped  one.  The  chair 
should  be  preferably  of  the  swivel  type  with 
a  back  support,  one  adjustable  to  the  height 
of  the  individual.  It  is  not  always  possible 
in  classrooms  to  furnish  this  type  of  chair,  al¬ 
though  it  would  be  the  ideal;  but  in  this 
particular  instance  the  chair  is  very  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  instruction.  All  typists 
could  accomplish  their  work  with  less  fatigue 
if  correct  chairs  were  available. 

Personal-Use  Typewriting 
Typewriting  may  be  taught  in  the  early 
stages  of  rehabilitation  work,  particularly  to 
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one  who  has  lost  the  use  of  his  handwriting 
arm.  Government  *hospitals  are  teaching  many 
to  type  for  personal  correspondence.  It  has 
been  found  that  if  a  man’s  writing  arm  is 
temporarily  disabled,  it  may  be  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  him  to  use  a  typewriter  by  the  hunt- 
and-peck  system,  than  to  be  trained  to  write 
with  a  pen  with  his  other  hand. 

Professional  T raining 

For  those  men  who  wish  to  be  trained  in 
typewriting  for  professional  use,  typewriting 
instruction  should  not  begin  until  the  patient 
is  fully  recovered  and  has  been  properly  ad¬ 
justed  to  any  artificial  limb  that  he  may  wear. 
If  the  man  with  one  arm  is  trained  to  type 
before  he  is  fully  rehabilitated  physically,  he 
will  be  learning  habits  which  will  have  to  be 
changed.  A  man  may  be  able  to  shift  or  space 
with  his  artificial  or  disabled  arm.  If  he  has 
been  trained  to  type  with  the  use  of  a  foot 
device  for  shifting,  the  change  from  one  meth¬ 
od  to  another  may  prove  detrimental  to  his 
equilibrium. 

Human  beings  normally  behave  in  ways  that  will 
lead  them  toward  a  degree  of  success,  mastery, 
and  achievement.  The  intensity  of  the  degree  is 
largely  an  individual  matter.  People  try  to  avoid 
situations  that  are  likely  to  result  in  thwarting, 
frustration,  and  disappointment.  Occasionally,  how¬ 
ever,  most  people  are  compelled  to  accept  temporary 
disappointment  for  a  promise  of  future  success  or 
achievement.* 

Therefore,  encouragement  must  be  the  key¬ 
note  of  any  effort  to  teach  a  handicapped  per¬ 
son  a  skill  subject.  He  must  be  made  to  feel 
successful  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  most  important  factor  in  our  initial 
lessons  will  be  that  the  handicapped  person 
must  start  under  ideal  conditions.  The  stage 
must  be  set.  The  teacher  should  see  that  the 
machine  has  been  carefully  serviced  so  that 
it  contains  no  mechanical  defect.  It  will  dis¬ 
tress  the  handicapped  person  to  have  the  keys 
stick  or  the  space  bar  jump  if  not  handled 
delicately,  for  he  will  feel  that  if  anything 
goes  amiss  that  it  is  through  some  fault  of 
his  own. 

The  lesson  should  be  covered  very  slowly  at 
the  beginning.  Teaching  periods  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  should  be  cut  in  half;  then  gradually  in- 

*  Pintner,  Eisenson,  Stanton,  The  Psychology  of 
the  Physically  Handicapped,  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1941,  p.  21. 
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creased  to  normal  time.  Keyboard  instruc¬ 
tion  should  cover  a  great  many  more  periods 
than  for  the  regular  classroom  procedure.  One 
instructor  suggests  teaching  only  one  new  letter 
a  day,  but  it  has  been  proved  practical  to 
cover  more  than  that.  Special  drills  might  be 
introduced  containing  words  of  only  three  let¬ 
ters.  As  the  student  progresses,  longer  words 
may  be  given. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  writing  line 
may  be  made  extremely  short  to  give  the  stu¬ 
dent  the  feeling  of  greater  accomplishment. 
It  may  be  a  good  idea  for  the  teacher  to  set 
the  writing  line  for  the  first  week,  in  order 
that  the  student  may  not  worry  about  the  mech¬ 
anism  of  the  typewriter  and  may  devote  all 
his  time  to  learning  the  keyboard  motions  and 
the  mental  responses.* 

After  the  initial  lessons  are  completed  and 
the  student  knows  the  keyboard  fairly  well, 
he  should  be  placed  in  the  normal  situation 

*J.  E.  Wycoff,  “One-Handed  Typing,”  Business 
Education  World,  Vol.  16,  June  1936,  p.  801-2. 
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In  the  education  and  training  of  physically  han¬ 
dicapped  persons,  a  personality  concept  must  be 
built  up,  which  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
interact  freely  with  physical^  normal  people. 
While  the  physically  handicapped  must  view  the 
limitations  imposed  by  their  handicaps  objectively 
and  realistically,  there  must  be  no  injury  to  their 
self-esteem.  This  will  only  be  possible  if  the 
physically  normal  persons  in  the  environment  of 
the  handicapped  react  to  them  understandingly,  but 
without  maudlin  sentiment  or  morbid  curiosity.  No 
person,  whether  physically  normal  or  handicapped, 
can  develop  a  socially  desirable  personality  entirely 
through  his  own  efforts.  The  training  of  the  han¬ 
dicapped  and  the  education  of  the  members  of  his 
environment  must  take  place  simultaneously.  The 
handicapped  and  the  normal  must  learn  how  to  re¬ 
act  to  one  another.* 


Home  Keys 
V  D  G  H  K 

For  Typist  with  the  Right  Hand  Only 

IS  soon  as  possible.  This  should  be  done  with 
caution,  however. 

The  physically  normal  as  well  as  the  handicapped 
should  be  made  to  realize  that  we  do  what  we 
an,  according  to  our  pattern  of  assets  and  liabili¬ 
ties.  Comparisons  between  physically  atypical  and 
normal  individuals  are  as  annoying  and  odious  as 
comparisons  between  normal  and  superior  individuals. 
The  crippled  boy  should  feel  no*  more  need  to 
compensate  for  not  being  able  to  high-jump  than 
the  physically  normal  boy  for  not  being  able  to 
high-jump  six  feet  or  more.* 

To  be  employable,  however,  he  must  com¬ 
pete  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  normal  per¬ 
son,  even  though  he  may  have  only  50  per 
cent  of  his  equipment.  It  can  be  done,  and 
that  has  been  proved  by  others  before  him. 

It  will  be  easier  for  the  handicapped  per¬ 
son  to  adjust  himself  to  the  office  situation 
if  he  is  not  pampered  too  much  in  the  class¬ 
room. 


A  firm  in  New  York  City  has  for  twenty- 
three  years  made  a  practice  of  using  their  of¬ 
fices  as  a  testing  ground  for  handicapped 
stenographers  and  office  workers.  Through  this 
office  many  were  able  to  gain  the  initial  ex¬ 
periences  necessary  for  employment  in  other 
offices.  There  has  been  great  reluctance  among 
employers  to  hire  the  handicapped,  and  this 
office  gives  such  workers  confidence.  More 
employers  in  other  cities  should  be  willing  to 
encourage  handicapped  people  by  placing  them 
in  jobs.*^ 

In  many  cases  the  girl  who  has  only  one  arm 
has  never  known  anyone  else  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition,  and  in  this  office  it  helped  the  girls  and 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  see  what  others 
in  their  same  condition  were  able  to  accom¬ 
plish.  Occasionally,  a  girl  comes  along  who 
is  unaware  of  how  much  she  can  accomplish. 
Each  develops  an  individual  technique.  Only 
one  girl  in  this  office  attempted  to  use  a  foot 
device  in  her  shifting  at  the  typewriter,  and 
she  found  it  unsatisfactory. 

Since  the  small  office  is  considered  the  best 
avenue  for  employment  of  handicapped  work¬ 
ers,  typing  teachers  must  encourage  such  busi¬ 
nessmen  to  hire  them.  The  employers  must 
get  over  the  idea  that  handicapped  workers 
cannot  produce  on  a  basis  with  the  fully 
equipped  individual.  In  the  New  York  firm’s 
experience,  it  was  found  that  the  percentage 
of  unsuccessful  stenographers  among  the 
physically  handicapped  is  no  greater  than  among 
those  girls  who  have  no  such  handicap.  Yet 


’Pintner,  Eisenson,  Stanton,  The  Psychology  of 
i  the  Physical y  Handicapped,  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1941.  Ch.  1. 


*  James  Pryor  Allen,  "When  Handicaps  Are  No 
Handicap,”  Employment  Service  News,  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1935. 
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the  girl  with  one  arm  is  likely  to  have  a  great 
inferiority  complex,  even  though  she  is  capable. 
The  first  girl  employed  by  this  office  was 
highly  proficient.*  Shortly  after  she  left  this 
firm,  she  was  earning  eighty  dollars  a  week 
in  one  of  the  largest  insurance  offices  in  the 
country. 

Harold  E.  Bradford  contributed  an  article 
to  the  Gregg  Writer  for  December,  1933, 
telling  of  being  able  to  type  more  than  60 
words  a  minute  with  his  left  hand.  He  has 
written  as  high  as  53  words  a  minute  for  15 
minutes  with  as  few  as  three  errors.®  True 
stories  such  as  these  should  be  related  to 
pupils  who  become  discouraged  and  may  wish 
to  give  up. 

The  families  of  the  handicapped  present  a 
problem,  too.  They  require  as  much  adjust¬ 
ment  as  the  handicapped  person.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  shelter  and  be  overzealous  in  sym¬ 
pathy.  Such  practices  are  most  unwise,  because 
they  develop  inferiority  complexes.  In  the 
New  York  office  referred  to,  no  attention  is 
given  to  handicaps  in  any  way.  This  sugges¬ 
tion  is  a  good  one  for  the  teacher  to  follow, 
once  the  student  has  been  given  individual  at¬ 
tention  and  instruction  on  the  keyboard. 

Keyboard  Fingering 

A  change  might  be  made  in  the  fingering 
set  up  by  Richardson^  and  Wycoff*.  Instead 
of  the  left-handed  typist  using  D,  G,  J,  and  L 
for  the  home-key  positions,  S,  F,  G,  and  /, 
may  be  used.  The  right-handed  typist  using 
S,  F,  H,  and  K  may  use  D,  G,  H,  and  K 
as  the  home  keys.  If  a  vacant  key  is  not  left 
between  each  of  the  four  fingers,  a  more 
relaxed  home-key  position  results,  and  the  arm 
may  be  held  in  a  more  normal  position  without 
raising  the  elbow  quite  so  high.  If  the  finger- 
ing  suggested  by  the  teacher  brings  to  light  the 
fact  that  the  student  has  an  especially  weak 
or  a  missing  finger,  the  burden  may  be  shifted 
to  a  stronger  finger.  Each  typist  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  problem  for  the  teacher. 

For  the  student  who  has  the  use  of  his  left 


•  Harold  E.  Bradford,  "An  Adventure  In  One- 
Handed  Typewriting,”  The  Gregg  Writer,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1933. 

'  Nina  K.  Richardson,  "Typing  for  the  Handi¬ 
capped,"  Journal  of  Business  Education,  Vol.  16, 
September  1940,  p.  17-18. 

*  J.  E.  Wycoff,  "One-Handed  Typing,”  Business 
Education  World,  Vol.  16,  June  1936,  p.  801-2. 
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hand  only,  it  is  desirable  to  furnish  a  machine! 
with  a  left-hand  carriage  return,  and  for 
student  with  only  the  use  of  his  right  hand, 
a  right-hand  carriage  return. 

For  shifting,  if  there  is  no  portion  of  thtl 
disabled  arm  remaining,  the  shift  lock  may  btj 
used.  A  tape  may  be  attached  to  the  shifi 
key,  if  enough  of  the  other  arm  remains  to 
aid  in  the  shifting.  A  strap  long  enough  to 
reach  the  floor,  to  be  operated  by  the  foot,  ii 
another  device  used  by  some  one-armed  typ 
ists.  The  main  thing  is  to  give  the  studenf 
every  opportunity  to  experiment  and  suggesl 
changes  according  to  his  own  capacities. 

Only  the  surface  has  been  touched  in  thi 
very  important  problem  of  typewriting  b 
struction  for  the  handicapped.  Every  teachei 
will  be  confronted  with  highly  individualize 
problems.  This  article  is  intended  to  pavi 
the  way  for  constructive  thinking  about  thJ 
various  ways  in  which  typewriting  teacher| 
may  meet  the  challenge  before  them. 


Word  Division  Made  Easy 

Miss  Blanche  LaVictory  of  Thomas  A.  I'disoij 
Vocational  School,  Seattle,  Washington,  has  pre 
pared  these  rules  for  typists  to  observe  in  divid 
ing  words  on  the  typewriter.  A  diagonal  lirwj 
indicates  the  end  of  a  syllable.  A  check  show 
permissible  typing  division. 


1.  DiTid«  a  word  when  typing  only  at  the  end  of  a  syllable, 

/ 

2.  Leare  at  least  three  letters  on  a  line:  as  lin/ing, 

y 


un/ln/ter/estAng/ly,  con/posed,  sing/ers;  but  sing/er, 
en/closed. 


3.  A  hyphenated  word  Is  divided  in  typing  only  at  the  iiyOi 

y  y  ✓ 

self/ad/dressed,  self/op/er/at/lng,  self/con/trol , 

J  ✓ 

like/aind/ed,  light/weight. 

4.  Divide  after  a  one-letter  syllable:  as  reg/u/lsr, 

✓  ✓ 
mag/a/tlna,  clar/l/cal. 


Exceptions:* 

Divide  before  a  one-letter  syllable  if  it  precedes  a 


final  syllable  of  two  letters:  as  nan/u/al, 

✓  ✓ 
char/l/ty,  e/con/o/my. 


Divide  between  two  successive  one-letter  syllables. 


or  after  the  second  one-letter  syllable:  as 

✓  ✓  ✓  ✓  ✓  y  y 

con/tln/u/a/tion,  sit/u/a/tlon,  e/val/u/a/tion. 


Keep  -a/ble  and  -i/ble  together  when  typing:  as  read/a/bli| 

y 


ac/tlon/a/ble,  and  aud/i/ble. 
Exception: 


Divide  as  to  pronunciation,  or  between  consonants:  a* 

y  y  y  y  y  y  y 

ea/pa/bla,  pos/al/ble,  ayl/la/ble,  ter/rl/ble. 
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Toronto  Completes 
Business  Education  Survey 


A  SIGNIFICANT  survey  was  recently  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Toronto 
(Ontario)  Chapter  of  the  National  Office  Man¬ 
agement  Association  and  principals  and  teachers 
I  of  the  commercial  high  schools  of  Ontario.  A 
I  report  of  the  survey  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  has  been  issued  by  the  Toronto 
Chapter  of  NOMA. 

The  Joint  Educational  Committee  in  charge 
of  the  survey  consisted  of  fifteen  members  of 
the  Toronto  Chapter  of  NOMA  and  fifteen  edu¬ 
cators  from  the  high  schools  of  commerce  in  the 
dty  of  Toronto.  The  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  was  L.  S.  Beattie,  inspector  of  vo¬ 
cational  education  for  the  province  of  Ontario, 
tb  The  Joint  Committee  was  composed  of  the  fol- 
hff,  lowing  six  subcommittees  of  five  members  each, 
plus  the  general  chairman. 

Committee  No.  l — Present  Instruction 
IN  High  Schools  of  Commerce 
Chairman:  Dr.  W.  G.  Bennett,  Ontario  College 
I'sor  of  Education.  Members:  P.  A.  Moreland,  Eastern 
High  School  of  Commerce.  H.  C.  Black,  West- 
ern  Technical-Commercial  School.  W.  N.  Simp- 
son.  National  Trust  Company  (NOMA).  D. 
M.  McCannell,  Robertson,  Robinson,  McCannell, 
and  Dick  (NOMA). 

Committee  No.  2 — Selection  of  Students 
FOR  Business  Education 
Chairman:  E.  E.  Cavell,  principal.  Western 
Technical-Commercial  School.  Members:  W.  G. 
Frisby,  Eastern  High  School  of  Commerce.  H. 
L.  Gassard,  Northern  Vocational  School.  R. 
Wilkinson,  Robert  Simpson  Co.  Ltd.  (NOMA). 
T.  J.  Millar,  Imperial  Oil  Ltd.  (NOMA). 

Committee  No.  3 — Job  Analysis 
Chairman:  J.  A.  Clemence,  Canadian  General 
Electric  Co.  Limited.  Members:  George  Rawson, 
Northern  Vocational  School.  G.  G.  Steele,  Mal- 
Tern  Collegiate  Institute.  R.  B.  Taylor,  General 
Steelwares  Ltd.  (NOMA).  G.  M.  Bartmann, 
Harold  F.  Ritchie  and  Co.  Ltd.  (NOMA). 

Committee  No.  4 

Employment  Demand  for  Beginners 
Chairman:  Dr.  W.  G.  Edward,  principal.  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School  of  Commerce.  Members:  F.  D. 
R.  Waugh,  Eastern  High  School  of  Commerce. 
,  T.  R.  Holmes,  Malvern  Collegiate  Institute.  W. 
E.  Morris,  Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Ltd. 


(NOMA).  O.  J.  Eaton,  The  T.  Eaton  Company 
Ltd.  (NOMA). 

Committee  No.  5 — Personal  Qualifications 
Placement,  and  Follow-up 

Chairman:  W.  J.  Brown,  vice-principal.  North¬ 
ern  Vocational  School.  Members:  R.  J.  Aitche- 
son.  Central  High  School  of  Commerce.  R.  S. 
Welsh,  Central  High  School  of  Commerce.  W. 
D.  Sutherland,  Toronto  Star  Limited  (NOMA). 
D.  Crombie,  Steel  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.  (NOMA). 

Committee  No.  6 — Business  Machines 

Chairman:  W.  S.  Hunton,  York  Knitting 
Mills,  Limited.  Members:  W.  F.  Gregory,  West¬ 
ern  Technical-Commercial  School.  W.  H.  Lim- 
bert.  Northern  Vocational  School.  H.  P.  Jay, 
Canadian  Kodak  Co.  Ltd.  (NOMA).  R.  Cary, 
Drug  Trading  Co.  Ltd.  (NOMA). 

Report  Highlights 

Our  readers  will  be  especially  interested  in  the 
committee’s  report  concerning  the  employment 
opportunities  for  beginners  in  Toronto.  We 
quote  from  the  report: 

"Based  on  the  information  received  from  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa,  and  from 
the  answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  this 
committee  to  100  Toronto  firms,  we  estimate  the 
number  of  beginners  required  annually  in  cleri¬ 
cal  positions  in  Toronto  to  be  2,382;  made  up 
of  830  boys  and  1,552  girls.  We  may  say  that 
these  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  a  parallel  sur¬ 
vey  made  by  the  Office  of  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  in  a  study  of  clerical  occupations 
in  Kansas  Gty  with  a  comparable  population. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  a  number  of 
cities  surveyed  by  the  United  States  Government 
there  is  uniformity  in  the  ratio  (two-fifths)  of 
beginners  to  total  annual  clerical  employment.” 

Those  interested  in  business-machine  equip¬ 
ment  will  find  the  following  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  report  very  helpful. 

"After  careful  consideration,  this  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  each  business-machine 
room  accommodating  a  class  of  forty  students 
should  be  equipped  with  the  following  adding, 
calculating,  and  bookkeeping  machines: 

20  key-driven  calculators  (Burroughs  or 
Comptometer) 

10  crank-driven  calculators  (Monroe  or  Mar- 
chartt) 

5  ten-key  adding  machines  (Sundstrand) 
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5  desk-model  full-keyboard  adding-bookkeep¬ 
ing  machine  (Burroughs) 

All  keyboards  to  be  eight  or  more  columns. 

•  •  •  • 

"The  degree  of  skill  and  speed  on  calculating 
machines  that  is  desirable  in  graduates  has  been 
studied  by  the  committee  which  is  covering  the 
calculating  machines  in  general  use,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  standards  have  been  set: 

Addition:  Thirty  items  of  4  figures,  like  $26.35, 
completed  correctly  in  IV2  minutes,  using  touch 
addition  on  key-driven  and  ten-key  machines, 
and  sight  addition  on  crank-driven  and  handle- 
driven  machines. 

Multiplication:  Fifteen  multiplication,  like  12.6 
times  3.87,  completed  correctly  in  3V2  minutes, 
using  fixed  decimal  points  on  crank-driven  and 
key-driven  machines. 

Subtraction:  Three  subtractions,  like  $2,384.63 
minus  $1,593.86,  completed  correctly  in  1  min¬ 
ute. 

Division:  Three  divisions,  like  792.2  divided 
by  34.4,  completed  correctly  in  U/z  minutes, 
using  fixed  decimal  points  on  crank-driven  ma¬ 
chines. 

"These  standards  are  submitted  as  a  basis  for 
establishing  uniform  standards  in  all  commercial 
high  schools. 

"Commerce  and  industry  cannot  understand 
why  commercial  high  schools  cannot  turn  out 
graduates  who  are  competent  to  take  over  cal¬ 
culating  jobs  as  well  as  students  graduating 
from  the  schools  of  machine  manufacturers. 
This  committee  realizes  that  not  more  than  15 
per  cent  of  graduates  actually  require  this 
specialized  training,  but  it  is  felt  that  there  is  a 
real  need  for  specialized  training  on  key-driven 
calculators  by  ^ose  who  show  aptitude  and  a 
desire  to  specialize  on  these  machines. 

'Tt  is  therefore  recommended  that  one  skill 
room,  containing  forty  key-driven  calculators, 
be  set  up  in  the  Toronto  area,  and  that  admis¬ 
sion  to  these  classes  should  be  very  strictly  su¬ 
pervised  so  that  the  graduates  of  these  classes 
will  be  above  the  average  in  intelligence  and 
ability  and  will  be  in  demand  by  the  commercial 
and  industrial  concerns  of  this  area. 

"It  is  recognized  by  this  committee  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  provide  every  school  with 
all  types  of  business  machines  in  general  use 
in  the  Toronto  area,  but  it  seems  both  necessary 
and  desirable  for  students  to  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  all  business  machines  in  general 
use. 

"It  is,  therefore  recommended  that  the  Board 
of  Education  set  up  a  pool  of  business  machines 
which  could  be  known  as  Board  of  Education 
Travelling  Equipment,  and  that  this  equipment 
should  be  moved  around  the  Toronto  area  on  a 


definite  schedule  for  purposes  of  demonstratU 
and  limited  training.  This  equipment  shoJ 
consist  of  one  of  each  of  the  following  machind 
check  protector,  postage  meter.  Dictograph  nJ 
ter  station,  sorting  device,  numbering  machid 
typewriting  billing  machine  (continuous  forms 
copy  holder,  hand-operated  addressing  machq 
with  plates,  Hollerith  key  punch  with  cards, 
cash  register. 

Plan:  A  definite  schedule  providing  for  thn 
weeks  in  each  commercial  school,  twice  a  ycj 
Two  circuits  of  fifteen  weeks  each:  October  | 
February  15;  February  15-June  1." 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  to  implemei 
many  of  the  recommendations  of  these  subcoi 
mittees,  and  the  report  will  have  a  significa 
effect  upon  the  course  of  study  and  the  metho 
of  instruction  in  the  high  schools  of  com  met 
throughout  the  province. 


What  Is  the  Law? 

A  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  mat 
What  are  his  contractual  rights  and  obligatioi 


The  ri^ts  and  obligadoos  ci  a  person  oi  legal  sfi 
are  conferred  on  a  minor  when  he  marries. 

— R,  Robert  Rosenberf 


Where  all  think  alike,  no  one  thinks  verytou 
much. — Walter  Lippmann  luec 
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Clifford  Ettingbr 


probably  consisting  of  a  few  projectors  on  a 
table  facing  small  white  screens  separated  by 
partitions.  For  individual  study  of  sound  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  sound  filmstrips,  and  recordings, 
there  may  be  many  small  sound-proofed  booths, 
or  there  may  be  six  or  more  small  self-contained 
projection  units  no  larger  than  16  by  20  inches 
with  very  small  screens  and  with  mdividual 
earphones.  Students  sitting  side  by  side  may 
view  different  motion  pictures  without  disturb¬ 
ing  one  another.” 


Textbooks  Not  Displaced 

But  Lieutenant  Ettinger  does  not  believe  that 
visual  aids  will  displace  textbooks.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  visual  aids  are  primarily  for 
group  study,  though  he  predicts  that  even¬ 
tually  they  will  be  used  for  individual  study. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  content  of  even  a 
scries  of  motion  pictures  is  limited  when  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  a  textbook  and  that  text¬ 
books  require  no  special  rooms  or  equipment. 

"Students  can  study  a  textbook  at  their  own 
pace,”  he  added.  "They  are  not  speeded  or 
retarded  by  the  fixed  pace  of  the  sound  mo¬ 
tion  picture  or  sound  filmstrip. 

"Though  visual  aids  will  not  displace  text¬ 
books,  the  superior  clarity  of  screen  explana¬ 
tions — ^with  their  peculiar  attributes  of  slow- 
motion,  time-lapse,  animation,  magnificatioii, 
and  reality — will  significantly  affect  the  format 
of  the  textbook.  Students  will  be  supplied 
with  textbooks  containing  on  tlie  left  side  of 
the  pages  some  of  the  photographs,  drawings, 
and  diagrams  of  the  visual  aid,  and  on  the 
right  side,  the  accompanying  narration.  This 
dual  verbal  and  pictorial  presentation  will  be 
far  superior  to  present-day  textbooks  and  will 
make  for  greater  integration  of  individual  and 
group  study. 

"Unlike  most  present  films,  those  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  be  planned  in  a  series  to  do  specific 
teaching  jobs.  Their  content,  in  many  cases, 
will  be  determined  from  analyses  of  courses 
of  study.  They. will  be  available  in  units  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  now  produced  under  the  auspices 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  which  con¬ 
sist  of  a  teacher’s  manual  to  aid  in  the  proper 
presentation  of  the  film,  the  sound  motion  pic¬ 
ture  itself,  and  a  correlated  silent  filmstrip  for 
introduction,  review,  or  testing.  Devices  for 
overt  participation  will  be  built  into  films.  Mo¬ 
tion  pictures  and  filmstrips  will  probably  in¬ 
clude  direct  questions,  which  will  greatly  en¬ 


hance  their  effectiveness.  Many  courses 
study,  when  subjected  to  the  type  of  cris  p 
thinking  that  goes  into  good  film  maki 
will  probably  undergo  beneficial  changji 
the  direction  of  truly  functional  learning  j,, 
periences.  jl 

"Commercial  film  companies,  rather  i  ^ 
Hollywood  producers,  will  be  responsible  fi 
great  portion  of  the  production  of  train  . 
films.  In  addition,  many  films  will  be 
duced  by  educational  foundations  and  asso 
tions,  by  film  production  agencies  of  colli 
and  universities,  and  by  trade  associations 
unions.  Federal  and  state  production  of 
ual  aids  will  continue  on  at  least  the  pre 
volume,  and  it  is  likely  that  many  textb 
publishers  will  integrate  visual  aids  with  ti 
publications. 

"This  anticipated  expansion  of  visual  c 
cation  will  greatly  affect  business  teach! 
Within  another  generation  or  so,  the  ’vii 
education  movement’  will  more  than  likely 
dead  because  of  its  success.  By  that  time 
will  no  more  hear  the  term  'visual  educati 
than  we  hear  'textbook  education’  today,  i 
students  from  elementary  schools  through  ( 
lege  will  be  using  visual  aids  regularly  in 
their  courses.  People  will  continue  to  bon 
books  from  libraries  but  they  will  also  bon 
motion  pictures,  filmstrips,  and  recordings. 

"Prospective  teachers,  during  their  pre  se 
ice  training  period,  probably  will  have  a  U 
course  covering  the  operation  of  all  types 
projectors,  maintenance  of  equipment,  orgi 
zation  of  student  projection  squads,  camera  U 
nique,  and  similar  matters.  Part  of  this  cou 
will  also  teach  the  often-violated  but  very  si 
pie  tenets  of  proper  educational  use  of  » 
jected  visual  aids.  In  advanced  courses  dd 
ing  with  typewriting  and  shorthand,  for  | 
stance,  student  teachers  will  become  faml 
with  the  literature  of  the  field  through  act 
screenings  of  material  available.  They  will 
trained  in  techniques  of  selection,  evaluati 
integration,  and  uses  of  visual  aids  in 
specialized  fields.  Frequently,  instead  of 
ing  articles  to  report  new  methods,  t 
perhaps  will  prepare  visual  aids,  such  as 
strips.  Many  articles  now  published  in  n 
zines  will  be  circulated  on  microfilm, 
schools  will  contain  small  projection  rod 
exclusively  for  faculty  use  in  previewing  ai 
selecting  visual  aids.”  < 

The  lieutenant  suggested  that  informatif 
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current  developments  in  the  production, 
lilability,  and  use  of  audio-visual  training 
[5  for  business  education  may  be  obtained 
KTi  county,  city,  and  state  departments  of 
ication;  from  business  teacher-training  de- 
[tments  of  colleges  and  universities;  from 
jfcssional  magazines  in  the  field  of  business 
iication;  and  from  B.  Frank  Kyker,  Chief  of 
.  Business  Education  Service,  U.  S.  Office 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  native  New  Yorker,  Lieutenant  Ettinger 
gived  most  of  his  formal  education  in  the 
jools  of  New  York  City  and  at  the  Har- 
td  Business  School.  For  several  years  the 
iders  of  the  Journal  of  Business  Education 
n  seen  his  feature  column,  "Film  Guide 


for  Business  Teachers,”  and  have  read  in  other 
magazines  and  in  business  education  yearbooks 
his  articles  on  audio-visual  aids.  He  is  now 
spending  his  off-duty  moments  writing  a  doc¬ 
tor’s  thesis  on  "Visual  Aids  for  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,”  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lo¬ 
max  of  New  York  University. 

As  for  his  postwar  ambitions — Lieutenant 
Ettinger  expects  to  continue  his  interest  in 
audio-visual  training. 

Note:  The  opinions  or  assertions  contained  in  this 
article  are  the  private  ,ones  of  Lieutenant  Ettinger 
and  the  writer  and  are  not  to  be  construed  as 
official  or  in  any  way  reflecting  the  views  of  the 
Navy  Department  or  of  any  other  Government  agency 
or  service. 


Postwar  Office  Personnel  Training 


C.  E.  BAXTER 

Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer, 

Carter  Fabrics  Corporation 

This  article  is  condensed  from  a  talk  to  Delta 
\  Epsilon  members  at  Woman’s  College,  Uni- 
mt)  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro.  The 
IW.  is  indebted  to  Miss  Rowena  Wellman 
n  sending  this  article. 


S  postwar  office  personnel  training  is  a 
rather  broad  topic,  this  talk  will  be  con- 
led  to  suggestions  from  the  point  of  view 
'the  businessman  who  employs  the  people 
lined  by  you  as  business  teachers. 

Small  offices  will  undoubtedly  continue  as 
jfore  in  the  postwar  era.  This  description. 
Before,  will  apply  to  medium  and  large 
Ices,  which  employ  the  majority  of  workers. 
As  industry  changes  from  a  war  economy 
be  will  be  a  short  period  of  depression 
e  industry  retools  and  starts  peacetime 
luction.  Following  this  will  be  several 
ITS  of  prosperity  while  scarce  goods  are  re- 
ished.  A  severe  depression  resulting  from 
roductlon  is  then  anticipated  before  the 
n  to  so-called  normal  cycles  of  depression 
prosperity. 

During  the  present  war,  offices  have  been 
Idled  with  a  huge  volume  of  paper  work, 
ice  managers  have  been  forced  to  adopt 
Uy  short  cuts  and  to  use  office  machinery 


extensively.  Because  of  the  increased  volume 
of  work,  more  inefficient  and  unskilled  work¬ 
ers  have  been  employed  than  ever  before. 

With  the  advent  of  reduced  earnings  from 
normal  peacetime  production  and  losses  during 
depression  years,  this  situation  will  change; 
and  management  is  already  planning  for  a 
revision  of  its  operating  techniques.  The  of¬ 
fice  is,  after  all,  only  a  service  department,  and 
like  the  manufacturing  departments,  must  be 
operated  on  the  most  efficient  basis. 

Short  cuts  learned  during  the  war  will  be 
expanded;  and,  with  the  new  skills  in  manu¬ 
facturing  acquired  during  the  war  years,  there 
will  be  a  great  development  of  more  efficient 
and  cheaper  office  machines,  with  fewer  but 
more  skilled  and  efficient  workers.  Business 
schools  must  therefore  raise  the  level  of  their 
training  in  order  that  their  graduates  can  meet 
the  competition. 

A  new  tool  that  is  being  utilized  by  man¬ 
agement  in  the  selecting  and  placing  of  em¬ 
ployees,  and  in  upgrading  them  on  the  job, 
is  aptitude  and  personality  testing. 

By  the  use  of  tests,  the  employee  best 
suited  and  trained  for  the  job  can  be  more 
accurately  chosen  than  by  the  personal  inter¬ 
view  alone,  regardless  of  school  records,  refer¬ 
ences,  or  the  skill  of  the  interviewer.  It  is 
important  that  the  worker  be  capable  and  happy 
in  his  job  in  order  for  him  to  work  efficiently. 
Many  times,  special  aptitudes  and  skills  have 
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been  discovered  by  these  tests,  and  workers 
transferred  to  better  jobs. 

How  does  this  apply  to  teachers  of  business 
education.^  The  aptitude  tests  should  be  used 
first  to  eliminate  persons  entirely  lacking  in 
aptitudes  for  any  kind  of  office  work  taught 
in  the  schools.  Persons  with  no  particular 
knowledge  of  an  office  or  plant  often  drift  over 
to  a  business  course  because  someone  has  recom¬ 
mended  it.  Teachers  will  be  doing  both  busi¬ 
ness  and  prospective  students  a  service  by  elim¬ 
inating  those  who  have  no  aptitude  for  busi¬ 
ness  subjects. 

Personality  Tests  Are  Corollaries 

Personality  tests  are  corollary  tests  and  sup¬ 
plement  the  aptitude  t»sts.  A  school  will  be 
doing  pronounced  introverts  or  extroverts  a 
real  favor  by  placing  them  in  jobs  where  their 
traits  can  be  utilized  effectively. 

As  the  use  of  these  tests  in  the  postwar 
period  will  be  widespread,  schools  adopting 
them  now  will  be  able  to  give  prospective  em¬ 
ployers  the  results  of  the  analysis  and  will  be 
in  the  best  position  to  render  real  service  to 
both  employers  and  students  after  the  war. 

Business  schools  should  accept  only  those 
students  with  ability  for  office  work.  Whether 
the  selection  is  made  by  aptitude  tests  or 
otherwise,  business  is  going  to  require  skilled 
workers  and  will  hold  teachers  responsible  for 
the  students  they  recommend.  It  may  be  hard 
to  turn  down  students,  but  you  as  business 
teachers  will  be  doing  applicants  a  favor  by 
refusing  admittance  if  they  do  not  possess  the 
necessary  aptitudes. 

As  a  basis  for  admission,  at  least  a  high 
school  education  should  be  required,  including 
a  basic  knowledge  of  mathematics,  'grammar, 
composition,  and  the  elementary  natural 
sciences.  Office  managers  want  workers  who 
can  think  on  the  job,  rather  than  those  who 
just  follow  routine.  Students  with  some  col¬ 
lege  education  will  be  preferred  over  those 
with  only  a  high  school  education. 

Schools  should  require  their  students  to 
maintain  minimum  standards  in  grammar,  Eng¬ 
lish  composition,  and  spelling.  A  separate  de¬ 
partment  should  be  set  up  to  check  reports 
submitted  in  the  regular  courses,  and  tfiose 
students  failing  to  maintain  these  standards 
should  be  required  to  take  extra  courses  to 
make  up  the  deficiencies. 

Schools  must  have  accounting  machines  and 


equipment  comparable  to  that  used  in  dSn 
Leading  manufacturers  are  continually  modi 
izing  their  plant  and  office  equipment,  i 
schools  must  modernize  theirs.  The  ques^ 
of  finances  to  purchase  this  new  equipm 
may  be  a  problem  for  many  schools,  but 
basic  problem  is  the  lack  of  realization  on 
part  of  school  heads  that  the  need  for  mo<ij| 
equipment  is  urgent. 

Many  machinery  manufacturers  are 
operating  with  engineering  schools  in  eitl 
the  loan  or  sale  of  machinery  at  reduced  prii  thi 
Business  schools  should  be  able  to  woAlof 
similar  arrangements  with  business-madd 


mo 
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manufacturers,  as  operators  skilled  in  the  usd  of 


their  machines  will  be  of  benefit  in  the  i| 
tribution  of  equipment.  Keep  checking! 
equipment  and  keep  it  modern. 


In  the  postwar  period  there  is  going  to|  st( 


a  necessity  for  close  co-operation  bei 
schools  and  business.  Every  business  is  cl 
ing  its  operations  continuously,  and 
changes  require  corresponding  changes  in 
fice  procedures.  Moreover,  competition  is  h  d 
and  office  managers  are  always  looking  i 
new  ways  to  utilize  their  machinery  and  equ  c 
ment,  and  for  new  procedures  and  routine  n 

Whenever  possible,  students  should  be  gh  k 
practical  experience  along  with  theoreb  j 
training.  It  should  also  be  a  "must”  on 
teacher’s  list  to  visit  offices  occasionally, 
managers  usually  appreciate  the  opportu' 
to  take  teachers  through  their  offices.  Each 
fice  has  its  own  particular  problems;  and, 
visiting  a  number  of  offices,  teachers  will 
an  over-all  picture  of  the  requirements  to 
met  by  the  students.  Whenever  possible,  tc 
ers  should  take  students  with  them  on  thi 
visits. 

It  is  going  to  be  important  for  busin  > 
schools  to  give  their  students  highly  specialb 
training  after  the  war.  Most  business  oflb 
are  now  organized  into  a  number  of  diffoi 
jobs,  such  as  the  following  list  illustrates: 


Accounts-receivable  clerks  1 

Accounts-payable  clerks 

Voucher-clerks 

Bookkeeper  (manual  and  machine) 
Check-writing  clerks 
Duplicating-machine  operators 
Mail-room  clerks 
Pay-roll  clerks 
Production  clerks 

Qerics  on  special  analyses,  such  as  quality  I 
efficiency 
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Stock  clerks 

Ttbulating-machinc  operators 

Stenographers 

Secretaries 


It  is  undoubtedly  well  worth  while  to  teach 
most  students  the  use  of  calculating  machines; 

seems  rather  foolish  to  teach  a  stenog- 
upher  how  to  operate  a  bookkeeping  machine 
or  a  tabulating-machine  operator  how  to  be  a 
stenographer. 

eiij  The  argument  will  probably  be  brought  up 
that  if  a  person  has  some  knowledge  of  some 
k  I  of  these  other  jobs,  advancement  is  faster.  It 
idi  tis  doubtful,  however,  that  such  a  smattering 
j*  of  knowledge  as  given  students  in  the  past  is 
t  i  .  of  much  help  to  them  after  they  have  been  away 
igifrom  school  for  a  few  years.  It  would  be 
much  better  to  have  a  good  secretary,  a  good 
to  stenographer,  or  a  good  bookkeeper,  rather 
Nm  than  to  have  one  who  is  not  good  at  any  one 
hi  particular  job.  It  is  going  to  be  necessary, 
th  therefore,  that  the  school  keep  in  constant 
m  touch  with  business  so  they  will  have  full  un- 
h  ^ierstanding  of  job  requirements. 

^  i ,  Of  course,  business  schools  are  going  to 
:qu  employ  teachers  who  have  the  necessary  tech¬ 
ies,  aial  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  teach  this 
gh  knowledge.  As  a  businessman,  I  would  like  to 
teti  nggest  to  teachers  that  theoretical  qualifications 
be  supplemented  with  practical  experience.  A 
ichedule  should  and  can  be  arranged  to  in¬ 
dude  a  part-time  office  job,  or  work  in  an 
effice  during  the  summer. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  a 
11  Afteacher  is  to  stimulate  his  students  to  think; 
tolto  instill  in  them  a  desire  to  continue  their 
tew  search  for  knowledge,  technical  and  general. 
thrfiEvery  office  manager  will  applaud  teachers  who 
him  out  students  who  do  a  little  thinking  on 
sin  their  own  and  are  eager  to  improve  themselves, 
dii .  To  summarize  the  main  points: 
jfhi  ‘  I  Study  and  adopt  aptitude  and  personality 
fenj  tests. 

■  i  2.  Refuse  admission  to  persons  not  having 
j  ability,  regardless  of  previous  education. 

I  3.  Require  at  least  a  high  school  education. 
Keep  grammar  and  English  standards  high. 

4.  Specialize  your  courses  rather  than  give 
students  a  smattering  of  all  business  sub¬ 
jects. 

5.  Keep  your  business  machinery  up  to  date. 

6.  Supplement  theory  by  visiting  offices  fre¬ 
quently,  and  if  possible,  by  actually  working 
in  them  to  see  how  business  is  operated. 
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Prize  Winners  in  the  March 
Bookkeeping  Contest 

The  following  students  received  cash  prizes 
for  their  papers  submitted  in  the  B.E.W.  Book¬ 
keeping  Contest  for  March.  Names  of  teachers 
are  in  italics.  Because  of  the  large  number  of 
students  who  received  honorable  mention  and 
because  of  the  lack  of  space  due  to  the  paper 
shortage,  we  are  omitting  the  names  of  those 
who  won  honorable  mention. 

Junior  Division 

First  Prize,  $3:  Jeanette  Miller,  High  School,  Frank¬ 
lin  Grove,  Illinois.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Durkes. 

Second  Prize,  $2:  Marilyn  Ann  Bannan,  St.  Andrew 
School,  Saginaw,  Michigan.  Sister  Mary  Caspar, 
R.S.M. 


Senior  Division 

First  Prize,  $3:  Marion  A.  Libbesmeier,  Cathedral 
High  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota.  Sister  Ken- 
neth. 

Second  Prize,  $2:  Carolyn  H.  Hundley,  J.  B.  Young 
High  School,  Bemis,  Tennessee.  Elizabeth  Noonan. 

Superior  Division 

First  Prize,  $3:  Margaret  Caughie,  Saint  Dominic 
Commercial  School,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Sister  M.  EusebiU. 

Second  Prize,  $2:  Eileen  Errett,  Lawrenceville  High 
School,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Louise  H.  Wheeler. 

(See  pages  330  to  334  for  names  of  International 
Bookkeeping  Contest  Winners) 

- * - 


A  Bulletin-Board  Suggestion 

MARINE  S-— THE  UNITHB  STATES  MARINE  CORPS  WOMEN'S  RJiSERVB 

SPAR  S— WCMJK'S  RESERVE  OF  IHE  UNITED  STATES  COAST  GUARD 

WAVES— wsai:  appointed  ICR  voluntary  HMERCEWry  SERVICE 

A  W  V  S  —  AMERICAN  WCJTBI’S  VCLUNTARY  SERVICES 

VATS-  WCMBJ'S  AUXILIARY  FERRYING  SQUAKWN 

C  D  V  0  —  CIVILIAN  DEFJI3E  VCLUNTEKR  CFFICH 

U  S  0  -  UNITED  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS 

ARC-  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

U  A  C - WCHHl'S  AJMY  CORPS 

A  A  F  —  AHn  AIR  FCRCES 

N  A  C  —  NAVAL  AIR  CORPS 

.ARW— AIR  RAID  WARDE- 

U  S  COAST  GUARD 

V  S  MARINES 
0  S  AUIY 
US  NAVY 

tJ  3 

A 

Misa  Mary  A.  Allen  prepared  this  “V**  sheet  for 
her  bulletin  board  at  Unionville  (Pennsylvania) 
High  School. 
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A  little  ingenuity  proves  that — 

Spelling  Can  Be  Thrilling 

ALICE  G.  HARVEY 
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SPELLING  as  taught  in  many  schools  is 
probably  the  most  uninteresting  subject. 
But  there  is  no  need  for  such  a  condition  to 
exist.  Here  and  there  a  few  teachers  have 
proved  it  can  be  sufficiently  interesting  and 
thrilling  so  that  students  will  want  to  study 
spelling  more  than  any  other  subject. 

When  Miss  Cecilia  Fawn  Nichols  was  as¬ 
signed  to  teach  business  spelling  several  years 
ago  at  South  High  School  in  Omaha,  she 
thought  a  terribly  dull  subject  was  on  her 
hands.  The  only  method  Miss  Nichols  had 
seen  any  teacher  use  was  that,  monotonous  one 
of  giving  students  a  list  of  words  one  day 
and  having  them  spelled  back  the  next  day — 
and.  so  on  with  an  occasional  spelldown.  Re¬ 
belling  at  the  mere  thought  of  this,  she  made 
up  her  mind  to  teach  the  subject  differently. 

Miss  Nichols  began  by  observing  how  badly 
her  students  pronounced  their  words;  she  found 
that  they  did  not  know  how  to  use  a  dic¬ 
tionary,  or  how  to  pronounce  a  word  after  they 
looked  it  up.  EaA  time  a  new  class  began, 
the  first  quotation  she  wrote  on  the  black¬ 
board  was:  “Good  English  is  an  art;  spelling 
is  a  science.”  And  she  went  about  teaching 
it  scientifically. 

Students  were  taught  to  use  a  dictionary 
correctly.  They  learned  to  become  word-con¬ 
scious — to  look  for  new  words  in  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  the  movies. 

Many  of  her  students  over  the  years  have 
become  collectors — ^word  collectors.  Words  can 
be  a  hobby;  and  great  curiosity  can  be  aroused 
in  regard  to  them.  And  when  there  is  real 
curiosity,  education  really  begins  to  function. 

Very  soon  Miss  Nichols  conceived  the  idea 
of  requiring  spelling  scrapbooks  from  all  her 
students.  She  made  one  herself  to  show  the 
students  how.  They  collected  spelling  jokes; 
jokes,  rjems,  and  articles  emphasizing  correct 
pronunciation;  puns  on  words;  cartoons  illus¬ 
trating  spelling  or  pronunciation;  stories  and 
histories  of  words. 

With  material  gathered  from  newspapers, 
magazines,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  of  all 
kinds,  many  of  the  books  were  beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated.  The  Science  Department  made  Ian- 
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tern  slides  of  many  of  the  collections,  and  lati 
Miss  Nichols  used  these  to  illustrate  lecture 
Other  slides  were  obtained  from  commerci 
companies.  Lantern  slides  were  used  at  lea 
once  a  week  in  this  word  study  course. 

Following  is  a  detailed  outline  of  Busines 
Spelling — A  Word  Study  Course,  taught  fc 
Miss  Nichols: 

1.  Introduction  to  man’s  first  attempt  ^ 
express  himself  other  than  by  speech  of  moiq 
or  sign  language. 

Picturing-writing.  Cuniform  writing. 

Hieroglyphics.  Chinese  symbols. 

'  2.  Brief  discussions  on  papyrus,  book-mai 
ing  in  monasteries,  and  the  printing  press.  A! 
research  in  these  subjects  was  done  by  studeni  ^ 
and  recorded  in  individual  scrapbooks. 

3.  Use  of  dictionaries  was  taught — attentia 
called  to  diacritical  markings  and  syllabications 
The  student  was  taught  to  divide  a  word  inli 
three  parts:  prefix,  stem,  and  suffix.  Each  pat 
was  identified  as  to  the  source  and  meaning 
Special  stress  was  laid  upon  Latin  and  Gred 
beginnings  of  various  words. 

4.  Stencil-duplicated  lesson  sheets  were  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  dictionary  twice  a  week] 
These  sheets  and  tests  were  pasted  in  thtj 
scrapbooks,  which  also  acted  as  textbooks. 

5.  Spelldowns  were  given  once  a  week— 

conducted  entirely  by  the  students  to  drill  them 
in  proper  pronunciation.  * 

6.  Written  tests  were  given  twice  a  week 
from  the  stencil-duplicated  sheets. 

'  7.  Scrapbooks  were  inspected  several  time 

during  the  term,  and  great  stress  was  placeJ 
on  originality  and  thorough  research.  The 
students  responded  to  this  with  keen  interest. 

8.  Word  games  of  various  kinds  were  con- 
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ALICE  G.  HARVEY  (M.A.  Creighton  Unim 
sity)  is  an  instructor  of  stenographic  subjects'll 
South  High  School  in  Omaha,  N^raska.  She  ha 
published  a  book,  Nebraska  Writers,  and  has  co» 
tributed  articles  to  a  number  of  magazines.  Mis 
Harvey  is  particularly  interested  in  NOMA,  and 
is  active  in  several  education  associations.  CECILIA 
FAWN  NICHOLS,  about  whose  unique  spellinf 
classes  this  article  was  written,  is  now  teaching  mib 
tary  correspondence,  filing,  and  technical  orders  S 
Pasadena,  California. 
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ducted  at  intervals.  Also  dictation  lessons  of 
words  not  previously  studied  were  given  fre¬ 
quently  to  train  the  student  to  visualize  words 
in  sentence  form.  These  lessons  were  in  the 
form  of  business  letters  taken  from  typewriting 
or  shorthand-dictation  books.  This  was  prepara¬ 


tion  for  the  students’  future  work  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  office. 

These  courses  in  business  spelling  proved  so 
intensely  interesting  to  the  students  that  many 
continued  to  collect  words  and  make  scrapbooks 
long  after  leaving  the  class. 
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Setting  Up  Office  Housekeeping 


SOPHIE  MILLER 

Secretaries  and  stenographers,  snug  in 
their  little  offices  where  everything  is  in 
place  and  there’s  a  place  for  everything,  seldom 
realize  that  it  has  taken  months  and  years 
to  create  this  atmosphere.  Yet,  every  day 
throughout  the  nation,  office  housekeeping  is 
being  set  up  in  a  very  short  time  for  large 
campaigns  and  drives. 

Officials  of  drives  are  usually  the  busiest  and 
most  prominent  people  of  the  community,  and 
are,  as  a  rule,  out  of  town  when  needed  for 
information.  So  it’s  the  paid  secretary  who 
shoulders  all  the  trouble,  gets  all  the  blame, 
and  reaps  none  of  the  glory. 

Let’s  follow  this  secretary  as  she  approaches 
the  empty  store  so  generously  donated  by  the 
owners.  Probably  it  hasn’t  been  occupied  for 
months.  The  windows  are  streaked  and  dirty, 
and  there  are  inches  of  dust  inside — but  not  a 
stick  of  furniture.  There  may  be  heat,  but 
the  electricity  has  undoubtedly  been  turned  off; 
and  of  course  there  is  no  telephone. 

But  first,  where  is  the  key  to  her  new  of¬ 
fice?  A  combination  F.B.I.  investigator  and 
private  detective  is  usually  required  to  run 
j  down  that  mysteriously  missing  instrument — 
from  the  probable  owner,  to  the  bank  holding 
the  mortgage,  to  the  attorney  for  the  estate, 
ind  so  on  around  the  town. 

One  of  the  committee  members  knows  some¬ 
one  who  knows  someone  else  who  will  come 
in  and  clean  up.  'That  last  someone  never 
shows  up,  so  the  secretary  borrows  brooms 
and  boxes  from  near-by  stores  and  goes  to 
work.  The  window  cleaner  finally  puts  in 
an  appearance  on  the  last  day  of  the  drive, 
but  it’s  all  for  sweet  charity,  and  pressure 
can’t  be  used. 

Typewriters — the  most  essential  part  of  of¬ 
fice  equipment — are  of  the  borrowed  variety. 


They  skip,  start,  jump,  cough,  and  stick.  It’s 
the  lucky  secretary  who  owns  her  own  port¬ 
able  for  such  an  emergency. 

After  phoning  all  over  the  city,  the  secretary 
finally  borrows  fifty  chairs — along  with  a 
couple  of  long  boards  and  some  wooden  horses 
to  make  large  tables.  The  telephone  is  in,  all 
right,  but  one  would  have  to  be  a  pretzel  to 
get  to  it  in  a  hurry. 

It’s  impossible  to  borrow  everything,  so  neces¬ 
sities  are  bought  through  a  charge  account. 
These  include  thumbtacks,  paper  clips,  pencils, 
rulers,  scissors,  yellow  paper,  carbon  paper, 
paste,  erasers,  pen  holders  and  nibs,  ink,  a 
small  supply  of  white  envelopes,  and  postal 
cards. 

To  save  a  very  possible  loss  of  mail  and  to 
assure  receiving  it  during  the  entire  day,  the 
secretary  obtains  a  post-office  box. 

Once  the  names  of  all  the  chairmen  are 
known,  a  list  of  their  telephone  numbers  is 
made  and  tacked  close  to  the  phone.  Near 
the  phone  also  is  a  sheaf  of  paper  and  several 
pencils  (securely  attached),  so  that  all  mes¬ 
sages  can  be  jotted  down.  One  phone  book 
is  chained  near  the  phone,  leaving  another  for 
the  secretary’s  personal  use. 

From  the  beginning,  the  secretary  finds  she 
must  organize  her  own  work  and  know  all  the 
answers.  To  save  breath  and  nerves,  a  couple 
of  big  boards  of  the  type  usually  found  in 
empty  stores  are  propped  up,  and  every  pos-  * 
sible  list,  scrap  of  information,  and  note  is 
tacked  up.  Then,  when  the  various  chair¬ 
men  dash  in,  shouting,  ’’Where’s  this?”  and 
"Where’s  that?”  the  secretary  simply  points 
to  the  bulletin  board. 

Before  long,  the  secretary  discovers  that  many 
businessmen  on  the  committee  who  cannot 
come  in  to  work  on  the  drive  during  the 
usual  working  hours  have  all  sorts  of  meet¬ 
ings  planned  for  the  evening.  So  she  leaves 
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the  key  at  the  fire  station,  sheriff’s  office,  or 
some  other  reliable,  open-all-night  place  where 
the  working  committee  may  pick  it  up. 

A  secretary  should  try  her  best  not  to 
handle  any  money.  The  campaign  treasurer 
should  make  daily  deposits,  as  very  large  sums 
of  money  are  often  brought  in  carelessly 
wrapped  and  in  a  rush.  A  secretary’s  attention 
is  so  often  diverted,  and  with  good  reason, 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  give  her  the  added  respon¬ 
sibility  of  handling  money. 

Distributing  Bulk  Work 

G)mposing  letters  of  information  to  the 
various  working  committees  and  doing  public 
relations  work  provides  more  than  enough  for 
the  secretary  to  do,  without  the  addition  of 
extra  typing,  such  as  copying  lists  and  ad¬ 
dressing  letters  and  envelopes.  So  she  calls 
on  the  local  high  school  business  department 
or  on  business  schools  for  gratis  typists. 

For  tasks  such  as  envelope  sealing,  running 
errands,  and  going  to  the  post  office,  the  secre¬ 
tary  contacts  the  directors  of  both  the  Girl 
and  Boy  Scouts,  who  place  youngsters  on  duty. 
For  dependable  volunteer  women,  social  groups 
are  called. 

The  secretary  soon  finds  that  the  prominent 
names  on  the  actual  committee  do  not  have 
much  time  for  details,  even  though  they  de¬ 
mand  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  from  the 
secretary.  They  think  nothing  of  calling  up 
to  say,  ’’Have  a  list  of  all  the  industries  in 
the  city,  their  phone  numbers,  and  a  reliable 
person  from  each  whom  we  can  contact,  by 
two  o’clock.”  To  meet  this  possibility,  you 
have  the  city  directories  and  all  lists  of  pre¬ 
vious  drives  of  any  sort  near  at  hand. 

The  moment  the  drive  is  actually  under  way, 
the  secretary  handles  the  bulk  of  the  publicity 
— radio,  newspaper,  and  displays. 

Newspapers  want  facts,  figures,  and  •  small 
news  items.  One  double-spaced  typewritten 
page  daily  will  cover  it.  Leave  out  all  flowery 
language,  but  give  as  many  names  of  persons 
doing  what  and  where  as  you  possibly  can. 
At  the  top  of  these  releases  is  the  name  of  the 
drive,  telephone  number  and  address  of  head¬ 
quarters,  and  the  name  of  the  writer. 

The  national  office  of  any  drive  usually 
sends  radio  speeches,  and  these  are  gone  over 
with  a  red  pencil  to  pick  out  those  portions 
that  fit  the  local  campaign. 

Local  stores  with  large  show  windows,  such 


as  novelty  stores,  gas  and  electric  companies, 
and  department  stores  usually  donate  space  am 
the  help  of  a  window  decorator  in  pfeparinj 
displays.  Local  expressmen  often  can  be  count 
ed  on  to  haul  equipment,  and  a  local  sig^ 
painter  will  probably  make  the  necessan 
placards.  All  these  arrangements  are  made 
telephone. 

Because  of  the  great  commotion  during  thes 
drives,  and  in  the  interest  of  diplomacy  so  oftet 
worn  thin  by  tension  of  nerves,  a  wise  secre 
tary  doesn’t  try  to  remember  anything  withois 
writing  it  down.  She  also  tacks  each  bit  oi 
information  in  full  view  of  everyone.  Writ¬ 
ing  with  colored  crayon  adds  brightness. 

Everyone  has  a  title  in  a  drive,  and  thca 
must  always  be  mentioned  in  the  local  press 
Carbon  copies  are  made  and  filed  of  everything 
sent  out  of  the  office,  and  five  or  six  copies 
made  of  names  on  the  various  working  lists 
Nine-ounce  white  paper  and  light-weight  car 
bon  will  give  seven  good  copies. 

Save  the  envelopes  in  which  checks  ani 
money  are  received;  write  amounts  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  make  sure  the  name  of  the  con¬ 
tributor  is  printed  or  written  clearly.  Tie  thest 
in  bundles  for  each  day  and  put  the  date  oo 
top.  Many  a  puzzle  has  been  solved  by  going 
through  these  old  envelopes. 

Every  chairman  is  to  be  contacted  at  least 
twice  a  week  to  check  progress,  give  further 
instructions,  keep  up  enthusiasm,  and  straighten 
out  kinks. 

Mapping  Canvass  Progress 

If  a  house-to-house  canvass  is  considered,  a 
large  map  of  the  area  to  be  covered  can  bej 
borrowed  Or  made.  Hang  this  on  the  wall 
and  write  the  names  of  the  workers  and  their 
daily  progress  for  all  to  see. 

Making  a  scrapbook  of  publicity  write-ups,, 
lists  of  workers,  copies  of  letterheads,  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  tickets,  is  a  good  idea  as  a  record  for 
use  the  next  year. 

Thank-you  letters  must  be  sent  to  everyone 
for  the  least  little  favor  done  for  the  drive. 
These  are  in  addition  to  the  usual  form  cards 
sent  to  contributors,  expressing  good  will  and 
satisfaction  over  the  drive  and  its  workers 
Writing  these  letters  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  jobs  of  the  secretary,  for  she  must 
know  exactly  what  part  every  person  played 
in  putting  the  job  across,  and  be  able  to 
thank  each  graciously. 
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School  News  and  Personal  Items 


Lewis  R.  Toll,  on  leave  of  absence  as  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  education  at  Washington 
State  College,  Pullman,  has  resigned  as  chief 
of  the  Training  Section  of  the  War  Production 
Board  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  where  he  is  head  of  the 
Economics  Analysis  Unit  of  the  Central  Pricing 
Office,  Consumer  Goods  Price  Division,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Louise  Clymer  has  accepted  the  ap¬ 
pointment  as  placement  and  personnel  director 
of  the  Berkeley  Schools  of  Secretarial  Training, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  Miss  Cly¬ 
mer,  who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Alabama,  has  been  taking 
graduate  work  this  year  at  Columbia  Teachers 
College. 

William  H.  Wythes  has  been  made  assistant 
in  adult  education  in  the  Division  of  Academic 
Credentials  for  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Mr.  Wythes  (M.A.  University 
of  Pennsylvania)  has  been  principal  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  High  School  in  Camden,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  is  past  president  of  New  Jersey  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Principals  Association.  His  ap¬ 
pointment  is  of  interest  to  business  education 
because  he  will  promote  adult  business  education 
programs  in  the  state. 

George  A.  Meadows,  president  of  Meadows- 
Draughan  College,  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  has 
been  appointed  editor-in-chief  of  the  Accredited 
News,  official  publication  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools.  Mr. 
Meadows  is  a  nationally  known  leader  in  business 
education  and  is  extremely  active  in  the  civic 
affairs  of  Louisiana. 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  principal  of  the  Wilby 
Commercial  High  School,  Waterbury,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  retired  recently  after  serving  forty-seven  years 
as  a  teacher  and  administrator  in  the  Waterbury 
schools.  Highly  regarded  in  the  community, 
Mr.  Kennedy  is  well  known  and  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  business  education  for  many  years. 

Major  Harry  C.  Eckhoff  is  attending  the 
Army  School  for  Personnel  Services  at  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Virginia,  in  preparation  for  overseas  duty 
as  an  Army  education  officer.  Major  Edrhoff, 
who  is  on  leave  from  the  Oakland  Public  Schools, 
also  filled  a  temporary  position  as  assistant  state 
supervisor  of  business  education  for  California, 


and  was  president  of  the  Bay  Section  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Business  Educators  Association,  before  be¬ 
ing  commissioned  in  the  Army  Air  Forces  in 
1941. 

Rider  College  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  has 
been  signally  honored  by  being  selected  as  one 
of  tw'enty-two  colleges  and  universities  for  which 
the  10, 500- ton  Victory  ships  were  named. 

The  "U.S.S.  Rider  Victory”  w'as  christened 
Monday,  March  26,  at  the  California  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  Yards  in  Wilmington. 

In  commenting  upon  the  honor,  J.  Goodner 
Gill,  vice-president  of  Rider,  stated  that,  aside 
from  being  a  great  tribute  to  the  loyalty  of  Rider 
men  and  women,  it  also  marked  a  special  dedi¬ 
cation  to  the  innumerable  Rider  alumni  serving 
with  distinction  all  over  the  globe. 

^  Among  the  other  twenty-two  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  chosen  were:  Purdue  University,  Radcliffe 
College,  Cornell  University,  Wheaton  (Illinois) 
College,  Vanderbilt  University,  William  and 
Mary  College,  Temple  University,  Wellesley 
College,  Barnard  College,  and  Swarthmore  Col¬ 
lege. 

Ohio  State  University  radio  station  WOSU 
celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  March. 
The  station,  on  the  air  seventy-two  hours  a  week, 
broadcasts  "Ohio  School  of  the  Air,”  and  "Radio 
College.” 


Miss  Clarissa  Hills,  for  many  years  director 
of  business  education  for  the  Johnstown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  public  schools,  died  May  13  in  her  home 
at  Johnstown  after  a  long  illness.  Miss  Hill* 
was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  had  offered  methods  courses  in  secre¬ 
tarial  subjects  at  that  university  for  several  sum¬ 
mers.  She  also  had  been  a  visiting  instructor 
for  four  summers  at  the  Bowling  Green  (Ken¬ 
tucky)  College  of  Commerce.  Miss  Hills  was 
a  past  president  of  the  Tri-State  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  and  of  the  Johnstown  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Professional  Women’s  Club. 

Before  she  became  supervisor  of  commercial 
education  for  the  Johnstown  Public  Schools,  Miss 
Hills  taught  in  the  Orange  (Massachusetts) 
High  School  and  in  Fajardo  High  School,  Fa¬ 
jardo,  Puerto  Rico,  where  she  taught  shorthand 
classes  in  Spanish.  In  1941  and  1942,  Miss  Hills 
was  instructor  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  in 
Johnstown  Center,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
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Large  numbers  of  students  in  the  United 
States  and  Ginada  showed  eager  interest  in 
the  letter-writing  contest  presented  in  the 
March  issue  of  this  magazine.  The  letter  that 
won  first  place  is  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 

Miss  Madeline  Macdonald  of  the  Notre 
Dame  Secretarial  School  in  Montreal  contrib¬ 
uted  the  problem  letter,  reprinted  below,  which 
posed  the  following  problems; 

George  Miller,  manager  of  the  Claims  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Henry  Hornwell  Company, 
a  large  department  store,  gives  his  secretary 
the  letter  shown  on  this  page  and  tells  her 
to  investigate  and  write  a  letter  of  explanation 
and  adjustment  to  Mrs.  Tolson. 

Her  investigation  discloses  that  Mrs.  Tol¬ 
son  bought  a  dress  that  was  brought  back  by 
another  customer  for  refund  and  returned  to 
stock  through  a  series  of  errors. 

Patricia  Snyder,  of  the  Fairbury  (Nebraska) 
High  School,  first-prize  winner,  explains  the 
entire  situation  clearly  and  frankly  in  her  let¬ 
ter,  and  she  apologizes  in  a  businesslike,  dig¬ 
nified  manner.  Her  solution  of  refunding  half 

I  The  Letter  to  Be  Answered  .  j 
I  Dear  Sir: 

I  About  a  week  ago,  I  bought  a  printed  i 
crepe  dress  at  your  store,  pa3ring  the  re-  j 
^  duced  price  of  $14.95  for  it.  Although 
I  I  tried  it  on  before  deciding  on  it,  I  failed 
I  to  discover  what  I  afterwards  found  out; 
namely,  that  the  dress  had  been  worn, 
several  times  by  someone  else. 

Proof  of  this  is  that  the  buttons  have 
I  been  removed,  a  theater  ticket  stub  was  | 
in  one  of  the  jacket  pockets,  and  there  is  | 
a  slight  stain  on  the  left  sleeve.  [ 

I  took  the  dress  to  your  exchange  desk 
to  ask  for  a  refund,  but  was  curtly  told  { 
there  was  no  exchange  on  marked-dowti 
dresses,  and  that,  anyway,  I  had  kept  the 
dress  too  long  before  I  made  a  complaint. 

I  shall  have  to  keep  the  dress,  though 
I  do  not  care  to  wear  it;  but  in  the  future  | 
I  shall  be  more  careful  where  I  shop.  I 

Yours  truly,  j 

(Mrs.)  Milly  Tolson 


the  dress  price,  and  asking  Mrs.  Tolson  to  let 
the  store  prove  its  ability  to  please  her,  is 
sound  psychology  and  would  no  doubt  bring 
the  customer  back. 

Stating  as  a  company  policy  the  invitation 
to  Mrs.  Tolson  to  give  her  opinion  of  the  ad¬ 
justment  makes  this  the  type  of  letter  that 
should  go  far  toward  cultivating  Mrs.  Tolson 
as  a  friendly  customer. 

Comments  from  the  Judges 

Most  of  the  letters  submitted  in  the  contest 
were  satisfactory  in  so  far  as  they  explained 
the  situation  to  Mrs.  Tolson  and  tried  to  make 
an  adjustment  that  would  be  agreeable  to  her. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  of  the  letter  writers 
failed  to  use  any  imagination,  and  most  of  the 
letters  were  nothing  more  than  a  word-for- 
word  repitition  of  the  statements  made  in  the 
problem. 

Of  course,  no  student  was  disqualified  for 
furthering  the  facts  as  presented  to  him;  but 
in  making  final  decisions  for  prizes,  the  judges 
were  inclined  to  select  those  papers  that  showed 
imagination  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
writer. 

One  of  the  letters,  which  showed  a  lot  of 
originality,  failed  to  win  a  higher  prize  than 
it  received  because  it  did  not  explain  to  the  | 
customer  why  she  was  sold  a  dress  that  had  | 
been  worn.  | 

The  majority  of  the  students  told  Mrs.  Tol¬ 
son  that  she  could  either  return  the  dress  for 
refund  or  keep  it  on  an  adjustment  basis — 
and  here  a  number  of  them  fell  down.  They 
simply  stated  that  she  might  keep  the  dress 
on  an  adjustment  basis,  but  they  forgot  to  men¬ 
tion  what  that  adjustment  might  be! 

Some  adjustments  that  could  have  been  sug¬ 
gested — and  were  suggested  by  the  prize-win¬ 
ning  papers — are  (1)  to  refund  part  of  the 
purchase  price,  (2)  to  credit  her  account  for 
part  of  the  purchase  price,  or  (3)  to  clean 
and  repair  the  dress. 

Whether  you  won  a  prize  or  not,  we  hope 
you  enjoyed  taking  part  in  the  contest.  And 
we  know  that,  whatever  the  results,  you  have 
benefited  by  your  participation. 
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The  Letter  That  Won  First  Place 


My  dear  Mrs.  Tolson: 

You  have  done  the  best  thing  possible  in  writing  us  on  March  1,  Mrs. 
Tolson,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  our  feelings  are  in  accordance  with  yours  in 
this  matter.  After  reading  your  letter,  I  personally  looked  into  the  situation 
to  see  what  series  of  mistakes  could  have  resulted  in  such  an  error  on  our 
part. 

A  short  time  before  you  purchased  the  dress,  it  had  been  returned  by 
another  customer  for  refund.  At  this  time  the  clerk  regularly  in  charge  of 
refunds  and  exchanges  was  out  of  the  store  for  two  days,  and  the  matter 
was  handled  by  a  temporary  clerk.  The  inexperienced  clerk  did  not  discover 
that  the  dress  was  damaged  until  after  the  customer  had  gone.  She  was  told 
to  hang  it  in  the  office,  as  it  wasn’t  our  intention  to  sell  the  garment  in 
that  condition.  When  the  regular  clerk  returned,  she  took  for  granted  that 
the  dress  had  been  checked.  She  therefore  placed  it  with  a  selection  of 
dresses  to  be  marked  down  for  a  special  sale. 

In  fairness  to  our  other  friends,  we  cannot  take  the  dress  back  because 
merchandise  must  be  returned  for  refund  or  exchange  within  two  days  after 
purchase.  However,  since  this  situation  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
dress  was  not  thoroughly  inspected  in  the  first  place,  we  feel  that  an 
adjustment  should  be  made  in  such  an  exceptional  case. 

We  are  constantly  trying  to  raise  the  standards  of  our  store  and  to 
better  our  relationships  with  our  customers.  We  wish  that  errors  did  not 
occur;  but  since  they  do  creep  in,  we  appreciate  being  given  an  opportunity 
to  correct  them. 

Please  accept  the  enclosed  credit  slip  for  $7.50,  and  come  in  again  to 
let  us  right  the  wrong  that  has  been  done.  If  this  adjustment  is  not  satis¬ 
factory,  please  write  us  telling  us  what  you  think  should  be  done.  We  try 
to  give  our  customers’  suggestions  our  sincere  consideration. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

George  Miller 
Claims  Manager 


Written  by  Patricia  Snyder,  Fairbury  (Nebraska)  High  School 


Contest  Winners 

Teachers*  names  are  shown  in  italics. 


$5 — First  Prize 

Patricia  Snyder,  Fairbury  (Nebraska)  High  School. 
Hazel  Powell. 

$3 — Second  Prize 

Corinne  Marti,  Joliet  (Illinois)  High  School.  Fidelia 
A.  Van  Antwerp. 

Superior  Merit  Awards 
50  Cents  in  War  Stamps 
Names  are  in  alphabetical  order. 

Mary  Elisabeth  Brown,  Notre  Dame  Secretarial 
School,  Montreal,  Quebec.  Sister  St.  Mary  of 
Sion. 

Mary  Cory,  McGuffey  School,  Oxford,  Ohio.  /.  R. 
Neill. 


Harriet  Humphries,  Warren  Harding  High  School, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  Mary  Clark. 

Helen  lozzi.  New  Castle  (Pennsylvania)  Senior 
High  School.  Genevieve  Riddle. 

Marilyn  Kelley,  Amarillo  (Texas)  Senior  High 
School.  Frances  L.  Wheeler. 

Cornelia  Krause,  Ogontz  Junior  College,  Ogontz 
School  P.  O.,  Pennsylvania.  E.  W.  Yetter. 

Mary  Revels,  Redlands  (California)  Senior  High 
School.  Jessie  Curry. 

Martha  Porter  Smith,  Annapolis  (Maryland)  Busi¬ 
ness  Cx)llege.  A.  Gordon  Fleet. 

Dolores  Ward,  St.  Hubert’s  High  School,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania.  Sister  M.  Anna. 

Marion  Wedderburn,  Notre  Dame  Secretarial  School, 
Westmount,  Quebec.  Daphne  Beaman. 
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E.  DANA  GIBSON,  Editor 


Many  teachers  hesitate  to  use  audio-visual 
equipment  because  they  feel  they  lack  the 
ability  and  information  necessary  for  its  proper 
utilization.  While  the  teacher  must  learn  the 
actual  mechanical  operation  of  a  machine  from 
someone  who  knows,  the  following  suggestions 
will  be  helpful. 

Using  the  Opaque  Projector 
The  opaque  projector  is  a  machine  that  re¬ 
flects  the  images  of  flat  objects  placed  beneath 
it  on  the  receiving  pan.  Most  projectors  in 
use  open  underneath  to  receive  the  object  to 
be  projected.  They  come  equipped  with  a  vari¬ 
able  picture  holder  that  will  hold  medium 
and  small-sized  pictures.  By  holding  down  the 
pan  that  receives  flie  picture  with  one  hand, 
the  user  may  insert  a  t^k  or  magazine  above 
the  pan  and  thereby  use  an  illustration  without 
its  having  to  be  cut  out. 

Material  to  be  used  in  the  projector  should 
be  of  the  correct  size.  Generally  speaking, 
pictures  larger  than  6  by  6  inches  cannot  be 
used.  Practically,  a  larger  picture  can  be 
shown  section  by  section  or  by  viewing  only 
the  main  point  of  interest. 

Pictures,  particularly  thin  ones,  should  be 
mounted  on  heavy  black  cardboard.  Your 
local  printer  will  be  glad  to  cut  you  a  supply, 
8  by  8  inches.  This  size  cardboard  just  fits 
the  opening  into  which  the  picture  tray  is  in¬ 
serted.  Being  black,  it  does  not  detract  from 
the  picture  mounted  on  it.  It  also  makes  a  good 
size  for  filing — vertical  filing  preferred. 

When  larger  pictures  must  be  projected, 
two  pieces  of  pl^de  glass  should  be  obtained 
and  fastened  together  with  adhesive  or  trans¬ 
parent  tape  at  one  end.  After  inserting  the 
picture  brtween  the  two  pieces  of  glass,  you 


can  easily  slide  the  glass  above  the  pan  and 
view  all  or  part  of  the  picture  by  moving  the 
glass  from  side  to  side  or  back  and  forth  in 
the  nuchine. 

Before  using  the  pictures  selected,  place  them 
in  the  order  of  use  and  prepare  the  lecture 
that  goes  with  each.  This  lecture  can  be  typed 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and  glued  to  the  back  of 
each  picture  or  clipped  to  the  cardboard  and 
filed  away  with  the  picture.  When  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  next  used,  the  teacher  can  remove 
the  lectures  and  place  them  in  the  proper  or¬ 
der  for  presentation.  No  matter  what  type  of 
pictorial  material  is  used,  determining  its  order 
in  the  presentation  and  preparing  a  lecture  for 
it  are  absolute  necessities. 

It  should  be  possible  to  darken  the  room 
almost  completely.  Since  the  opaque  projec¬ 
tor  is  a  reflecting  device,  it  cannot  throw  the 
intensity  of  light  that  some  other  projectors 
do.  Because  the  lens  opening  is  large,  the 
projector  cannot  be  placed  too  far  away  from 
the  screen  or  the  picture  will  spread  out  over 
surrounding  walls.  This  means  that  classes  us¬ 
ing  this  machine  must  be  seated  around  the 
projector  instead  of  in  front  of  it. 

Using  the  Filmstrip  Projector 

Like  the  opaque  projector,  the  filmstrip  pro¬ 
jector  must  be  reasonably  near  the  screen.  Few 
schools  have  screens  large  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  use  of  a  filmstrip  projector  from 
the  back  of  a  large  classroom  or  of  an  audi¬ 
torium.  When  so  used,  a  machine  with  a 
large  lamp  capacity  is  also  needed. 

Filmstrip  projectors  usually  house  100  to  300 
watt  lamps,  although  machines  with  capacities 
up  to  1,000  watts  can  be  purchased.  For  most 
snull-  or  medium-sized  classrooms,  the  first 
two  sizes  of  lamps  are  satisfactory. 

Before  using  any  filmstrip  projector,  the 
teacher  should  ascertain  how  long  a  film  can 
be  left  in  the  machine  without  being  damaged 
by  heat.  To  determine  this  factor,  he  should 
take  an  old  or  discarded  film  and  leave  it  in 
the  machine  until  it  shows  the  eflFects  of  heat. 
By  checking  the  film  at  1 -minute  intervals  for 
the  first  5  minutes  and  then  at  2-,  5-,  and  10- 
minute  intervals,  he  can  soon  see  the  maximum 
safety  factor  involved. 

Some  machines  will  not  heat  a  film  even 
after  an  hour  or  so.  Others  will  ruin  the 
filmstrip  in  a  few  minutes.  If  the  test  runs 
to  a  half  hour,  the  teacher  can  safely  stop 
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^  test  at  this  time  interval,  since  almost  never 
uld  a  picture  be  needed  for  a  longer  dis- 
^ion  period  than  this.  Whatever  the  time, 
Vshould  be  written  on  a  piece  of  adhesive  tape 
luck  to  the  housing  of  the  projector.  This 
ects  future  users  of  the  machine  from  guess- 
ig  at  the  safety  factor. 

Many  teachers  damage  filmstrips  by  inserting 
incorrectly — that  is,  so  that  the  sprocket 
:h  are  forced  into  the  film,  instead  of  the 
iiocket  holes,  when  the  lens  door  is  closed, 
projectors  using  sprockets  to  turn  the  film, 
can  be  avoided  if  the  teacher  holds  the 
trip  below  the  lens  door  and  pushes  the 
Ini  upwards  against  the  sprockets  as  they  come 
the  sprocket  holes.  Then,  when  the 


^rough 


door  is  closed,  the  teeth  mesh  with  the  holes 
and  are  not  forced  through  the  film. 

The  film  as  it  is  turned  through  the  machine, 
sometimes  tends  to  curl  up  in  front  of  the  lens. 
To  prevent  this,  use  the  rewinder  that  can  be 
purchased  with  S.V.E.  projectors,  or  see  that 
the  film  falls  over  one  edge  of  the  table; 
its  weight  will  hold  it  down.  If  it  is  long 
enough  to  touch  the  floor,  place  a  piece  of 
paper  on  this  spot  so  that  the  film  doesn’t 
pick  up  dirt  and  grease  from  the  floor. 

The  filmstrip  should  not  be  handled  in 
such  a  manner  that  fingerprints  can  get  on  it. 
Hold  it  so  that  only  the  edges  of  the  filmstrip 
touch  the  hands.  Rewind  the  filmstrip,  starting 
at  the  end. 


Breaking  Down  the  High  CJost  of  Filing 


hom  Miss  N.  Alae  Sawyer's  service  letter  of 
tch  12  addressed  to  teachers  of  filing,  we 
fped  the  following  item.  Also  informative, 
item  will  make  excellent  practice  material 
typing  students.  Have  copies  made  and  paste 
<(n  in  your  secretarial  training  texts. 

IIesearch  has  estimated  that  it  costs  the  busi- 
»man  or  the  government  a  penny  for  each 
l^r  filed.  Here’s  how  it  is  figured: 


base  profitable  decisions — or  from  inaccurate  de¬ 
cisions  that  result  when  needed  papers  cannot 
be  found;  tardiness  in  locating  facts  required  by 
government  officials — opening  the  way  to  legal 
entanglements  or  lengthy  reviews  that  consume 
clerical  and  executive  time.  These  are  some  of 
the  expensive  time  costs  of  inefficient  filing. 

Labor.  The  lack  of  eflficient  routines  covering 
follow-ups  and  charge-out  controls  of  filed 


Rent  51/2  sq.  ft.  per  cabinet  and  aisle  @  $1.00  per  sq.  ft . $  5.50 

Charge-off  on  cabinet,  $40  over  ten  years .  4.00 

Annual  transfer,  4  cases  . . .  16.00 

Charge-off  on  guides,  $22.30  over  10  years .  2.23 

Miscellaneous  folders,  annually  .  5.90 

Individual  folders,  annually  .  11.65 

Accessories,  annually  .  3.00 

Labor  of  file  operators,  16,000  letters. 

One  operator  can  file  500  daily 

Operator  works  32  days  . 100.00 

Supervision  and  overhead  .  10.00 


$158.28 

$158.28  divided  by  16,000  (letters)  equals  $.0099,  or  a  penny  per  paper 
(approximately). 


And,  if  the  filing  system  is  inefficient,  the 
piness  or  the  government  has  extra  costs  in: 
Supplies.  Inadequate  planning  in  adapting  the 
<per  filing  system  and  equipment  to  suit  a 
<  Kific  need  results  in  wasted  file  orders  and 
’  iAes,  wasted  cabinet  space,  excessive  deprecia- 
k  and  floor  space  costs,  additional  expense  for 
Miing  transferred  records  and  other  extra  costs 
f  supplies.  All  add  up  to  reduced  profits. 

Time.  Costly  waiting  of  executive  personnel; 
^  IKS  from  delays  in  securing  facts  on  which  to 


papers  and  inadequate  safeguards  against  mis¬ 
filing  necessitate  a  prolonged  search  whenever 
papers  are  needed  from  the  file.  Combine  this 
with  insufficient  training  of  filing  personnel  and 
the  lack  of  proper  supervision — and  you  have 
a  good  picture  of  the  expensive  labor  costs  of 
an  inefficient  filing  system. 

There  you  have  a  statement  of  what  good 
filing  training  can  accomplish  and  what  the  lack 
of  good  training  can  cost  the  businessman  or 
the  government. 
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Nearly  ten  thousand  student  bookkeepers 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Hawaii,  Puer¬ 
to  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  have  added  an 
asset  to  their  balance  sheets.  Judges  in  the  Eighth 
International  Bookkeeping  Contest  sponsored 
by  the  Business  Education  World  have 
awarded  special  certificates  of  achievement  to 
all  those  who  submitted  a  satisfactory  solution 
for  the  contest  problem.  The  B.E.W.  cer¬ 
tificates  are  assets  because  they  serve  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  work  well  done.  You  have  reason  to 
feel  proud  when  you  show  them  to  your  rela¬ 
tives,  friends,  and  prospective  employers. 

Prize  winners  in  the  Eighth  Annual  Contest 
are  listed  on  this  page,  and  all  prizes  have  now 
been  distributed.  Any  student  awarded  a  con¬ 
test  certificate  of  achievement  is  eligible  to  wear 
the  O.B.E.  pin.  Teachers  who  do  not  have 
information  regarding  the  pin,  emblem  of  the 
Order  of  Business  Efficiency,  are  invited  to  send 
for  information.  Address  B.E.W.  Awards 
Department,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y. 

The  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  and  the  Bal¬ 
ance  Sheet  for  Homelike  Bakery  are  shown 
on  pages  552-553.  Judges  in  this  contest  ac¬ 
cepted  variations  in  form  and  arrangement  of 
these  statements  that  did  not  alter  the  true 
figures.  The  judges  frowned  upon  the  ab¬ 
breviation  of  account  titles  in  the  financial 
statements  because  many  times  these  reports 
are  prepared  for  people  who  do  not  understand 
what  the  abbreviation  means.  Abbreviations 


did  not  alone  bar  solutions  from  superior 
ing. 

Thousands  of  papers  in  this  contest  r 
ed  conscientious  teaching  and  an  earnest 
sire  on  the  part  of  both  students  and  in 
tors  to  present  evidence  of  their  best  a 
and  their  best  effort.  Competition  was 
and  all  those  who  won  prizes  in  this 
national  Bookkeeping  Contest  have  rcaso 
be  proud  of  their  accomplishment. 
Hull,  proprietor  of  Homelike  Bakery, 
be  wise  indeed  if  he  employed  any  one  of 
students  to  whom  the  judges  awarded  a  ce 
cate  of  achievement. 

The  principal  pitfall  in  this  year’s  cos 
problem  was  in  the  figuring  of  depreciatioi 
equipment.  In  a  rather  common  misinte 
tation  of  this  adjustment  item,  many  stu( 
showed  Depreciation  of 
Equipment  in  the  Profit 
and  Loss  Statement  as 
$5.81  rather  than 
$77.50,  which  is  one- 
quarter  of  $310,  the  10 
per  cent  depreciation  to 
be  allowed  on  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  year.  The 
judges  accepted  as  of 
passing  grade,  but  not 
for  superior  rating,  pa¬ 
pers  with  the  incorrect 
figures  for  depreciation. 

The  heading  for  the 
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)vers  the  three  months  ended  December  30, 
M4.  Several  hundred  contestants  wrote  "For 
le  month  ending"  or  just  the  final  date  of  the 
:al  period.  This  was  not  correct  because  in- 
ictions  in  the  contest  problem  directed  stu- 
;nts  to  prepare  a  statement  "covering  the  last 
quarter  of  1944.” 

The  examiners  paid  particular  attention  to 
ratness  and  appearance  of  papers  submitted 
this  contest.  For  full  credit,  figures  had  to 
clear  and  uniform  in  size,  not  marked  over; 
ilings  were  required  to  follow  the  best  text- 
»k  standards  and  business  practice.  Papers 
'ith  misspellings  and  poor  penmanship  did 
It  receive  superior  rating,  and  in  some  cases 
irelessness  with  regard  to  such  fundamentals 
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was  enough  to  warrant  rejection  by  the  judges. 

The  editors  of  the  Business  Education 
World  take  this  opportunity  to  say  "thank 
you”  to  the  many  teachers  who  expressed  their 
appreciation  to  us  for  conducting  this  contest. 

Students  who  did  not  earn  certificates,  or  win 
prizes,  should ‘be  encouraged  to  try  again.  It 
is  possible  for  each  student  to  earn  four  dif¬ 
ferent  certificates  of  achievement  during  one 
school  year  through  participation  in  the 
monthly  bookkeeping  contests  presented  in  this 
magazine.  A  new  series  of  contests  for  all 
bookkeeping  students  will  begin  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue  of  the  B.E.W.  More  cash  prizes 
will  be  awarded  each  month  to  individual  stu¬ 
dents  who  submit  outstanding  papers. 

— Milton  Briggs 

- ♦ - 

First  Prize 

$15*  to  the  class;  $10  to  the  teacher 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
Senior  High  School,  Kent,  Washington.  Jessica 
Stevenson. 

CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
Saint  Louis  Academy,  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  Sister 
Agnes-du-Sauveur,  A.S.V.,  Sister  Paul-du-Sacre- 
Coeur,  A.S.V.,  Sister  Eustelle-de-VEucharistie, 
A.S.V. 

COLLEGES  AND  PRIVATE  SCH(X)LS  DIVISION 
West  Virginia  Business  College,  Clarksburg.  Ruth 
Ramsey. 
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Second  Prize 

|10  to  the  teacher. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
High  School,  Kiowa,  Kansas.  Lucy  Mae  Yarnell. 

CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
Saint  Mary  High  School,  Sleepy  Eye,  Minnesota. 
Sister  Mary  Jose. 

COLLEGES  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
DIVISION 

Caldwell  College,  Caldwell,  New  Jersey.  Sister  M. 
Alma,  O.P. 

Third  Prize 
$3  to  the  teacher. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
Technical  High  School,  Owensboro,  Kentucky. 
Emily  Overton. 

CATHOUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
St.  Patrick’s  High  School,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  Winifred,  S.N.D. 

COLLEGES  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
Marymount  College,  Salina,  Kansas.  Sister  Isabelle 
Marie. 


Superior  Merit  Clubs 

13  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers). 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
High  School,  Akron,  Iowa.  Helen  Hicks. 

High  School,  Hunt,  Idaho.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Long. 


CATHOUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
Notre  Dame  High  School,  Central  Falls,  Rhcl^^ 
Island.  Sister  Marie-Donedda  of  the  Sacred  Wejsnt 
S.S.A. 

Saint  Ann’s  Academy,  Marlboro,  Massachusc^ 
Sister  Donalda  Marie,  5.5.id. 


Ar 


St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  Crookston,  Miimesota.  S/Jrad 


Ca 


Al.  Josephine. 

Notre  Dame  Academy,  Southbridge,  MassachuseAJj 
Sister  St.  Jean  du  Cenacle,  AS.V.;  Sister  Ant(M^ 
de  r Assomption,  A.S.V.:  Sister  Lucille  du 
Coeur,  A.S.V. 

St.  Ann’s  Academy,  Rawdon  (Montcalm),  QuehJ 
Sister  Al.  Rose  Lillian,  S.Sui. 


|ila 

Co 


Co 


Special  Cash  Prizes 

A  check  for  $5  to  the  teacher  of  the  cli 
that  submitted  the  largest  number  of  qualifyi^' 
papers  in  each  division. 


iLy 


jbo( 


Gi 


Public  High  Schools:  Allan  E.  Barron,  Rooscij 
High  School,  Wyandotte,  Michigan. 

Catholic  High  Schools:  Sister  M.  Theophane, 
Sister  Joseph  Marie,  Catholic  Central  Hi] 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Colleges  and  Private  Schools:  Mrs.  Beulah 
terfield  and  Jeannette  Winter,  Cannon’s  School 
Business,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


Individual  Prize  Winners 


in  War  Savings  Stamps  to  each  of 
following  students: 


Ar 
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Key  to  International  Bookkeeping  Contest 

HOMELIKE  BAKERY 
Henry  Hull,  Proprietor 
Profit  and  Loss  Statement 
For  three  months  ended  December  30,  1944 


Sales 

$3,403.87 

Less  Cost  of  Merchandise  Sold: 

Merchandise  Inventory,  October  1 

1  510.83 

Purchases 

1,921.11 

Total  Cost  of  Merchandise 

2,431.94 

Merchandise  Inventory,  December  30 

581.78 

Cost  of  Merchandise  Sold  * 

1,850.16 

Gross  Profit  on  Sales 

$1,553.71 

Operating  Expenses 

Rent  Expense 

$104.00 

Paper  Supplies  Used 

84.46 

Wages 

357.74 

•  Pay-Roll  Taxes 

13.24 

Fuel  and  Light 

100.33 

Laundry  Expense 

11.70 

Depreciation  of  Equipment 

77.50 

Total  Operating  Expenses 

748.97 

Net  Profit 

$804.74 
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^abama;  Ida  James,  Oakwood  Junior  College, 
[antsville  (C.  E.  Galley). 

y^luzoNA;  Lillian  Tanigawa,  Onal  High  School, 
jvers  (Della  M.  Taylor). 

j^utANSAs:  Mrs.  Laura  Osborn,  Holy  Angel's 
ademy,  Jonesboro.  (Sister  M.  Ctorothy,  O.S.B.). 
California:  Doris  Kludt,  Union  High  School, 
(xli  (Phoebe  Watt) ;  Audrey  Judd,  St.  Paul’s  High 
jjool,  San  Francisco  (Sister  M.  James  Richard); 
hristine  Schmidt,  Union  High  School,  Yuba  Qty 
Lila  B.  Adams). 

Colorado:  Leta  Huntley,  Garfield  County  High 
jiool,  Glenwood  Springs  (Helen  K.  Boyd). 
Connecticut:  Geraldine  Martineau,  Catholic 
ademy,  Putnam  (Sister  Rose-Raphael,  D.H.G.) ; 
icy  lacviano.  Catholic  High  School,  Waterbury 
fcter  St.  Thomas  of  Cori). 

Florida:  Lucille  McWhirter,  Ponce  de  Leon  High 
iool,  Coral  Gables  (Violet  Witt).  Joyce  Carter, 
igh  School,  Gainesville  (Mrs.  N..  Stevens). 
Georgia:  Melba  Scott,  High  School,  Nashville 
iis.  R.  D.  Whaley). 

^AHO:  Miyako  Ohno,  High  School,  Hunt  (Mrs. 
Itanor  Long). 

Illinois:  Mary  Mercedese  Janda,  St.  Procopius 
Bnmerci.il  High  School,  Chicago  (Sister  M.  Ce- 
5lia);  Walter  Kirnbauer,  Jones  Commercial  High 
bool,  Chicago  (S.  J.  Franklin) ;  Joan  Lamsey,  Al- 
mia  High  School,  Chicago  (Sister  M.  Claretta) ; 


Ruth  Coers,  Community  High  School,  Hartsburg 
(Beulah  Collins);  Rose  Raspolich,  Township  High 
School,  Herscher  (Mrs.  Lloyd  Christensen);  Elaine 
Papineau,  High  School,  Kankakee  (Elsie  Freitag) ; 
John  Dourneen,  High  School,  Pekin  (Mildred  L. 
Jabsen) ;  Jean  Martin,  High  School,  Reynolds  (Fran¬ 
ces  Neylon). 

Indiana:  Rita  M.  Blankman,  High  School,  Greens- 
burg  (H.  E.  Sherfey);  Betty  Baker,  West  Side 
High  ^hool.  Union  City  (Harriet  Waltz). 

Iowa:  Libbie  Louise  Homich,  McKinley  High 
School,  Cedar  Rapids  (Ruth  Griffith);  Canice  A. 
Calhoun,  Leeds  High  School,  Sioux  Gty  (Nellie 
Mason). 

Kansas:  Susie  Commerford,  Sacred  Heart  High 
School,  Salina  (Sister  Vincent). 

Louisiana:  Dorothy  Lea  Summers,  Spencer  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Baton  Rouge  (Mrs.  W.  K.  Hudson). 

Maine:  Gisele  Cadorette,  St.  Andre  High  School, 
Biddeford  (Sister  M.  Thomas  du  S.  C.);  Harriet 
Tremblay,  High  School,  Kennebunk  (Mrs.  Jennie 
Horne). 

Maryland:  Dolores  Ettel,  St.  Mary’s  Star  of  the 
Sea,  Baltimore  (Sister  M.  St.  Gerard). 

Massachusetts:  Lucille  Anna  Landreville,  St. 
Anthony  High  School,  New  Bedford  (Sister  M.  of 
St.  Yvette  of  the  Angels,  C.S.C.;  Therese  Bibeau, 
Notre  Dame  Academy,  Southbridge  (Sister  Lucille- 
du-S.C.,  A.S.V.;  Anita  L.  Balboni,  Sacred  Heart 
School,  Springfield  (Sister  Alfreda);  Muriel  A.  Le- 


Key  to  International  Bookkeeping  Contest 

HOMELIKE  BAKERY 
Henry  Hull,  Proprietor 
Balance  Sheet 


December  30,  1944* 


i 

ASSETS 

Cash 

$  446.38 

Accounts  Receivable  1 

160.51 

Merchandise  Inventory 

581.78  1 

Prepaid  Insurance 

Equipment  $3,100.00 

35.83 

Less  Reserve  for  Depreciation  310.00 

2,790.00 

TOTAL  ASSETS 

$4,014.70 

UABILITIES 

Accounts  Payable 

$  495.51 

Notes  Payable 

300.00 

1 

Employees’  Income  Taxes  Payable 

35.36 

Pay-Roll  Taxes  Payable 

16.82 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES 

$  847.69 

PROPRIETORSHIP 

Henry  Hull,  Capital,  October  1 

Net  Profit  for  Three  Months  $804.74 

♦♦Henry  Hull,  Drawing  333.82 

$2,696.09 

Increase  in  Capital 

470.92 

Henry  Hull,  Present  Capital 

3,167.01 

1 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES  and  PROPRIETORSHIP 

$4,014.70 

4 

i 

Last  business  day  of  period — Saturday,  December  30. 

Drawing  may  be  shown  as  a  deduction  from  Capital,  October  1. 

boeuf,  St.  Ann’s  School,  Webster  (Sister  M.  Leo- 
cadia  of  Jesus) ;  Dolores  Vedovelli,  High  School, 
West  Springfield  (Irene  E.  Kane). 

Michigan:  Mary  Sudac,  St.  Joseph  School,  £s- 
caiuba  (Sister  M.  Cunigundis) ;  Barbara  LeSage, 
Northern  High  School,  Flint  (Genevieve  Abbott) ; 
Rita  Fortino,  Mary  Crapo  High  School,  Swartz 
Creek  (Aline  Lynch) ;  Marion  Peterson,  Roosevelt 
High  School,  Wyandotte  (Allan  £.  Barron). 

Minnesota:  Overly  Carlson,  Public  School,  Pipe¬ 
stone  (James  J.  Figge) ;  Marion  A.  Libbesmeier, 
Cathedral  High  School,  St.  Qoud  (Sister  Kenneth) ; 
LaVonne  Schumann,  Public  School,  Sleepy  Eye 
(Eunice  Moberg). 

Mississippi:  ^rbara  Macintosh,  Gulf  Park  Col¬ 
lege,  Gulfport  (Jeannette  Brock). 

Missouri:  Marjorie  Martin,  High  School,  Stock- 
ton  (Mary  Oldham). 

Montana:  Emma  Westre,  Sweet  Grass  County 
High  School,  Big  Timber  (Helen  L.  Webb). 

Nebraska:  Jo  Ann  Kelly,  High  School,  Atkinson 
(Minnie  Sublette) ;  Lorraine  Sturek,  Kramer  High 
School,  Columbus  (£.  P.  Baruth) ;  Marilyn  Swan¬ 
son,  High  School,  Lyons  (Ruby  Taney) ;  Alberta 
Skjelver,  High  School,  Red  Cloud  (Mrs.  Gertrude 
Auld). 

Nevada:  Colleen  Charleen  Smirch,  White  Pine 
County  High  School,  Ely  (Mrs.  Amy  Stambaugh). 

New  Hampshire:  Eva  L.  Beard,  Pembroke  Acad¬ 
emy,  Pembroke  (Lula  E.  Price). 

New  Jersey:  Geraldine  Fontanella,  Our  Lady  of 
the  Valley  High  School,  Orange  (Sister  M.  Rose 
Josephine). 

New  Mexico:  Norma  Eidson,  High  School,  Al¬ 
buquerque  (Mrs.  Katharine  Carmichael). 

New  York:  Margaret  Larkin,  St.  Joseph’s  Com¬ 
mercial  High  School,  Brooklyn  (Sister  De  Chantal 
Maria) ;  Julianne  Whelan,  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  School, 
New  York  (Sister  Kathleen,  O.P.) ;  Rosemary  Moran, 
Grace  Institute,  New  York  (Sister  Mary  Lucilda) ; 
Carmela  Mingola,  Senior  High  School,  Port  Wash¬ 
ington  (Jermie  P.  Procelli) ;  Dorothy  E.  Warner, 
High  School,  Westhampton  Beach  (Elizabeth  F. 
Ward). 

North  Carolina:  Betty  Proctor,  Pfeiffer  Junior 
College,  Misenheimer  (Jeannette  C.  Hulbcrt);  Cora 
Hilliard,  High  School,  Wadesboro  (Betty  Mintz). 

Ohio:  Catherine  Dillon,  St.  Mary’s  School,  Akron 
(Sister  Jane  Patricia) ;  Orol  Petsche,  Garfield 
Heights  High  School,  Cleveland  (Anne  Neville) ; 
Velma  Winko,  St.  Mary’s  High  School,  Columbus 
(Sister  M.  Walburga) ;  Yvonne  Alt,  St.  Peter’s  High 
^hool,  Mansfield  (Sister  M.  Consiline,  O.S.F.). 

Oklahoma:  Jewell  Latta,  High  School,  Stigler 
(Melba  Burgess). 

Pennsylvania:  Catherine  Fuller,  St.  Thomas  Com¬ 
mercial  School,  Archbald  (Sister  M.  Jogues);  Shir¬ 
ley  Cooke,  Penn  High  School,  Greenville  (Fran¬ 
ces  M.  Tinley) ;  Marion  E.  Altemose,  High  School, 
Nazareth  (Mildred  O.  Metz) ;  Betty  Tweed,  Dr. 
C.  W.  Rice  Senior  High  School,  Northumberland 
(L.  Irene  Frederick) ;  Dolores  Maillard,  West  Cath¬ 
olic  Girls’  High  School,  Philadelphia  (Sister  Mar¬ 
garet  Mary,  S.C.C.) ;  Rose  Elenausky,  St.  Stephen 
High  School,  Port  Carbon  (Sister  M.  Regina  Pads) ; 
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High  School,  QuakerKu 


Evangeline  Keiper, 

(Howard  O.  Waite). 

Rhode  Island:  Theresa  Gagnon,  Notre  I| 
High  School,  Central  Falls  (Sister  Marie-DonallT 
the  Sacred  Heart,  S.S.A.)  ;  Pauline  C.  PeloquJj, 
Xavier’s  Academy,  Providence  (Sister  Mary  K{j 
R.S.M.). 

South  Carolinat  Rosalie  A.  Rose,  Inimafl 
Conception  High  School,  Charleston  (Sister 
Magdalen,  O.S.P.). 

South  Dakota:  Bette  Berg,  High  School,  ]§ 
ster  (L.  A.  Underwood). 

Texas:  Bernadine  Stump,  St.  Mary’s  AcaJo 
Amarillo  (Sister  Emilia) ;  Archie  Shindler, 

King  High  School,  Kingsville  (Gertrude  Sh 
Edna  Perez,  St.  Augustine  School,  Laredo  (| 

M.  Alban) ;  Margaret  Melton,  Brackenridge 
School,  San  Antonio  (Lora  Goodwin).  I 

Utah:  Walter  Miller,  Judge  Memorial  !  jvi 
School,  Salt  Lake  City  (Sister  Josephine  Mari* 

Vermont:  Bernice  Green,  Bellows  Free  Acao 
St.  Albans  (Germaine  Perrault) ;  Marie  Len:  . 
St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  St.  Johnsbury  (Mrs. 
guerite  Steele). 

Washington:  Marjorie  Winblade,  Clover 
High  School,  Tacoma  (Donald  R.  Roberts).  L 

West  Virginia:  Anna  larossi,  Weir  High  ’ 
Weirton  (Ella  Patience  Harbourt). 

Wisconsin:  Mary  Muskat,  Edgewood 
School,  Madison  (Sister  M.  Alexius,  O.P.);  ut 
Jennings,  Union  High  School,  Milton  Jur 
(Ruby  A.  Agnew) ;  Jane  Turner,  Miss  Bn  ^ 
School,  Milwaukee  (Helen  Casper) ;  Joyce  ; 
mann,  High  School,  Oshkosh  (Karine  Kjolset!  ® 

Wyoming:  Bettye  Sievers,  Campbell  County 
School,  Gillette  (Elmer  R.  Young).  Iti 


in. 


Canada.  British  Columbia:  Patricia  McGi 
Lownds  School  of  Commerce,  New  Westm^^ 
(J.  Lownds).  New  Brunswick:  Isabelle  •  ^ 
chal.  High  School,  Edmundston  (Oneil  Guer^ 
Ontario:  Gabrielle  Laporte,  Pensionnat  N.-lfl 

T  _ Cl.,..:..  J..  cjI® 


Lourdes,  Eastview  (Sister  Flavie  de  Jesus,  F.d 
Claudette  Vezina,  Academie  Saint-Marie,  H; 
bury  (Sister  Sainte-Ludivine,  A.S.V.).  Quf 
Bertha  Morris,  St.  Angela  Academy,  Montreal  ui 
ter  M.  Mediatrix,  ^.S.A.);  Andree  Melocbe  ^ 
Ann’s  Academy,  Rawdon,  Montcalm  (S.  M. 
Lillian) ;  Yvette  Mayrand,  Pensionnat  Sainte-L 
Amos  (Sister  Helene-du-Crucifix) 

Verna  N.  Lamb,  Convent  of  Notre-Dame,  Po  rt 
(Sister  Marie  Ephrem).  if 

Hawaii:  Iris  S.  Kano,  Cannon’s  School  of 
ness,  Honolulu  (Mrs.  Beulah  Butterfield); 


S.  Okamoto,  High  School,  Pahoa  (Ayako  V 


shiro);  Alverna  Y.  K.  Ho,  Sacred  Hearts  Aca 
Honolulu  (Sister  Marie  Justine). 

Puerto  Rico:  Irma  Ruiz,  Immaculate  Cnnce  * 
School,  Mayaguez  (Sister  Anne).  • 

♦  ,  o; 

Lack  of  space  prevents  our  listing  the  ^ 
and  blue-seal  Superior  Achievement  CertI 
winners,  who  have  already  been  notifies 
mail.  H 
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Periphery  Business  Skills 


The  “Little  Things”  in  Daily  Office  Work 


THELMA  M.  POTTER 

N  this  column  during  the  past  year,  a  num- 
l  her  of  periphery  skills  that  are  important 
D  the  efficiency  of  the  office  worker  have  been 
escribed.  They  have  been  labeled  "periphery 
kills"  because  they  surround  or  exist  on  the 
icriphery  of  the  central  activity. 

In  typewriting,  for  example,  the  central  ac- 
Ivity  is  operating  the  machine  to  make  a  sat- 
sfactory  impression  on  the  paper  inserted  in 
he  machine.  The  successful  performance  of 
hat  central  activity,  however,  is  qualified  by  the 
ypist’s  ability  to  insert  the  paper  correctly, 
cad  the  copy  accurately,  make  corrections  neat- 
jr,  handle  other  materials  efficiently,  and  so 
in.  The  total  efficiency  of  the  worker  is 
nade  up  of  the  efficiency  of  a  number  of  small 
labits.  He  is  efficient  to  the  degree  that  each 
ontributing  habit  is  efficient. 

Our  knowledge  of  these  contributing  skills 
D  common  use  in  business  offices  is  limited, 
od  a  great  deal  of  exploration  and  experimen- 
ition  should  take  place  in  business  education 
lassrooms  to  develop  this  particular  phase  of 
iur  teaching. 

We  are  often  prone  to  find  a  pattern  of  ac- 
bn  in  the  classroom,  establish  it  as  a  tradi- 
bn,  and  become  immune  to  change.  But 
ilequate  training  for  the  offices  of  the  world 
t  present  and  the  world  of  a  few  years  hence  re- 
uires  that  each  teacher  become  familiar  with  the 
simulation  of  change  and  the  continuous  search 
or  new  and  better  ways  for  their  students  to 
erform  on  the  job.  Each  alert,  thinking, 
lell-trained  office  worker  sent  from  the  class 
(  a  teacher  to  work  in  a  business  office  is 
»t  teacher’s  contribution  to  the  continuing 
Evelopment  of  a  democratic  nation  and  world, 
rcry  routine-indoctrinated,  unquestioning, 
obot  office  worker  sent  from  the  classroom 
\  a  spot  of  weakness  in  a  democracy. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  teacher  can 
Bprove  the  efficiency  of  his  students  is  to  di 
let  his  attention  and  theirs  to  considering  ways 
nd  means  of  improving  the  little  things  that 
p  to  make  up  everyday  tasks.  Following  are 
Dggestions  for  changes  in,  and  additions  to, 
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some  classroom  procedures,  which  might  indi¬ 
cate  further  modifications  or  guide  the  direc¬ 
tion  that  other  changes  might  take. 

In  initiating  any  change  in  the  classroom, 
you  as  a  teacher  will  contribute  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  thinking  group  if  you  take  time 
to  discuss  with  them  the  needed  change  and 
the  reason  for  it,  and  permit  them  to  contribute 
their  thinking  on  the  matter.  Knowing  what 
he  is  doing  and  why  will  help  a  student  in 
the  intelligent  performance  of  that  task.  In 
so  many  classes,  students  are  doing  things 
just  because  they  have  been  told  to  do  so,  not 
because  they  have  a  real  knowledge  of  what 
that  activity  contributes  to  their  learning. 

The  periphery  skills  listed  here  are  but  small 
parts  of  total  tasks,  but  almost  all  of  them 
represent  thinking  beyond  the  completion  of 
the  immediate  task  in  hand  to  the  ultimate 
use  of  the  work  completed  and  some  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  convenience  of  those  who  are 
to  use  the  materials. 

Hints  for  Efficient  Filing 

Before  filing  materials,  remove  the  clips  and 
pins  from  the  papers  to  be  filed.  If  it  is 
essential  that  the  papers  be  held  together, 
use  a  stapler.  If  a  stapler  is  not  available,  use 
a  pin;  but  in  using  it,  so  insert  it  that  the  point 
is  between  the  papers  being  held  together. 
Why?  Clips  and  pinpoints  have  a  way  of 
catching  on  other  papers — causing  errors  in 
filing  and  loss  of  time  in  hunting  for  a  missing 
document.  They  are  also  bulky  and  prohibit 
the  neat  stacking  of  papers  in  the  folder. 

Office-Machine  Tape 

When  you  are  working  on  an  adding-listing 
machine  and  have  a  long  tape  of  figures  to  be 
checked  for  accuracy  or  held  for  future  refer¬ 
ence,  the  tape  should  be  folded  so  that  it  is 
easily  handled  and  so  that  a  particular  problem 
may  be  found  rapidly  without  unfolding  the 
entire  tape. 

To  fold  the  tape  correctly,  hold  it  with  the 
left  hand  so  that  the  first  problem  is  at  the 
top.  Move  the  right  hand  down  about  5 
inches.  Bring  this  point  of  the  tape  up  in 
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An  adding  machine  tape  folded  for  easy  reading 


back  of  the  first  problem.  Crease  it  and  hold 
with  your  left  hand.  Double  up  another 
;nit  of  about  5  inches.  Continue  to  do  this 
until  all  the  tape  is  folded.  This  will  bring 
the  tape  down  to  5*inch  folds,  making  all 
problems  easy  to  find  without  unfolding  the  en¬ 
tire  tape.  If  the  tape  is  very  long,  the  length 
of  the  fold  may  be  increased. 

Dating  Notebook  Pages 


Assembling  Papers  and  Carbons 

The  assembling  of  alternate  carbons  aj 
paper  for  a  multiple-carbon  typing  job  can  bcj 
slow  and  inaccurate  process.  For  this  tasj 
many  office  workers  use  the  following  pn 
cedure,  which  eliminates  confusion  in  asstj 
bling  and  abstracting  carbons  after  the  jobi 
finished.  Let  us  suppose  that  you  are  to  ni. 
four  carbon  copies  of  a  letter.  You  will  nt 
five  sheets  of  paper  and  four  carbons. 

1.  Stack  the  five  sheets  of  paper  evenly  and  in: 
in  the  machine  just  far  enough  so  that  they  ; ; 
caught  by  the  platen  rollers  to  a  sufficient  de|^ 
to  hold  them  in  place.  Allow  the  papers  to  hi* 
over  the  back  of  the  machine. 

2.  Place  the  four  carbons  to  the  right  of  c' 
machine,  carbon  side  up. 

3.  With  the  left  hand,  pull  the  sheet  of  pa 

nearest  to  you  forward  and  let  it  lie  over  the  fi 
framework  of  the  machine.  ! 

4.  With  the  right  hand  pick  up  a  sheet  of  cari,^ 
paper  and  place  it  between  the  sheet  you  have  pu’ 
forward  and  the  next  sheet.  The  carbon  side  shoa, 
face  you  as  you  insert  it.  Let  it  drop  forward  Ci; 
the  framework  of  the  machine  also. 

5.  Pull  the  next  sheet  of  paper  forward.  Lctj 
fall  over  the  first  sheet  and  carbon. 

6.  Insert  another  carbon. 

7.  Continue  until  all  carbons  have  been  In'^e- 

8.  Twirl  the  whole  assembly  to  the  desired  si 
ing  point  of  typewriting. 


Date  each  page  of  your  notebook  at  the 
bottom,  on  the  last  line  in  the  center  of  the 
page.  Why.^  If  you  are  called  upon  to  find 
a  letter  dictated  on  a  given  date,  it  is  easier 
and  faster  to  thumb  through  the  bottom  edges 
of  the  pages  instead  of  having  to  turn  com¬ 
plete  pages  to  find  the  date  at  the  top.  Placing 
the  date  on  the  last  line  of  the  page  also 
utilizes  the  partial  space  which  is  sometimes 
inadequate  for  shorthand  notes  and  leaves  a 
whole  space  free  at  the  top  of  the  page  for 
shorthand  recordings. 

**Breakin^*  a  Ream  of  Paper 

A  ream  of  paper  may  be  opened  rapidly 
by  simply  breaking  (bending  in  two)  the  ream 
with  the  wrapper  on  it.  Hold  the  ream,  com¬ 
plete  with  wrapper;  and  with  a  quick  motion, 
bend  the  ream  in  two.  This  bending  is  called 
"breaking.”  When  you  break  the  ream,  the 
wrapper  splits  in  two  and  then  is  easily  slipped 
oflF  the  paper.  Why  do  it  this  way.^  Because 
this  procedure  is  more  rapid  than  putting  the 
ream  of  paper  on  a  table  and  opening  the  wrap¬ 
per  with  fingers  or  a  letter  opener. 


Why  follow  this  procedure.^  First,  be-*  ► 
it  usually  allows  the  papers  to  enter  the  r 
chine  straight,  the  total  thickness  is  not  f  > 
into  the  machine  all  at  one  time.  This  eli- 
inates  time  lost  in  straightening  papers  a  \ 
carbons  in  the  machine. 

Second,  it  facilitates  both  insertion  and  i 
moval  of  carbons  by  reducing  the  number 
hand  motions  necessary.  Carbons  inserted  i 
this  manner  will  not  reach  to  the  top  of  1 1 
page  and  will  extend  a  little  below  the  b^xtcil 
of  the  page.  Most  typing  jobs  do  not  reqt  ^ 
typing  that  extends  to  the  exact  top  of  the  p5;*| 
and  so  it  is  permissible  to  have  about  a  h  i 
inch  of  space  at  the  top  to  which  the  rarlv  | 
do  not  extend.  j 

When  the  typing  is  completed,  continue  sp  ^ 
ing  the  papers  up  until  the  bottom  of  the  t;  I 
ing  paper  is  visible.  Grasp  the  papers  at  1 1 
top  in  the  space  where  there  is  no  csrh  | 
paper,  and  with  a  quick  motion  pull  the 
papers  up  and  away  from  the  carbons.  1.1 
carbons  will  be  held  in  the  machine  and  c  ’ 
then  be  removed — already  in  order  to  be 
again  or  returned  to  their  storage  place.  ifo 
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Vocational  Information 
For  Prospective  Stenographers 

A  COMPILATION  PREPARED  BY  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 
OF  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 


IN  order  to  provide  vocational  information  for  prospective  stenographic  workeis. 

Ellen  Nordvig,  Florence  Kahnke,  Jean  Trahair,  and  Helen  Schumacher,  graduate 
students  in  business  education  at  Northwestern  University  in  the  summer  of  1944, 
adapted  questions  from  "How  to  Choose  A  Career”^  to  the  'preparation  of  pertinent 
occupational  data  for  pupils  planning  to  enter  this  field.  This  study  was  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Albert  Fries,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Business 
Education. 

Results  of  the  Study 


I.  What  are  the  activities  of  the  stenog¬ 
rapher.^  In  detail  what  are  his  tasks 
and  responsibilities? 

A.  The  duties  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  office.  Small  firms  em¬ 
ploying  only  one  or  two  office  work¬ 
ers  will  require  persons  familiar  with 
all  office  routine.  In  large  establish¬ 
ments,  there  is  a  considerable  degree 
of  specialization  of  the  work  with 
each  employee  doing  only  one  or  a 
few  closely  related  duties. 

B.  The  most  frequently  performed  duties 
are:  typing  letters,  answering  the  tele¬ 
phone,  dictating  simple  letters,  tran¬ 
scribing  letters,  using  the  telephone, 
addressing  envelopes,  inserting  let¬ 
ters  in  envelopes,  folding  letters,  or¬ 
dering  supplies  of  various  kinds  for 
the  office,  taking  telephone  notations 
or  other  memoranda,  writing  letters 
not  dictated,  sending  telegrams. 

II.  In  stenographic  work,  does  a  person  deal 

primarily  with  people,  things,  or 
ideas? 

A.  In  the  beginning  position,  relatively 
little  initiative  is  required.  It  is 
usually  necessary  to  carry  out  some¬ 
one’s  instructions  and  fulfill  his  de¬ 
mands  and  wishes.  The  employee 
works  primarily  with  people  in  the 
fulfillment  of  their  ideas.  A  stenog¬ 
rapher  is  in  contact  with  people  and 
must  be  able  to  w'ork  with  them. 

J.  Anthony  Humphreys,  Occupational  Monograph 
7,  Science  Research  Associates  Publication,  "How 
Choose  A  Career,”  1939,  pp.  13-17. 


III.  What  special  abilities  are  required? 

A.  In  general,  an  average  intelligence. 

B.  Most  common  specific  abilities  needc  1 
are; 

1.  To  type  accurately  at  a  rate  ot 
45  to  50  wpm. 

2.  To  take  dictation  at  100  wpm 
and  to  transcribe  notes  accurate¬ 
ly  at  a  rate  equal  to  two-thirds 
the  typing  rate. 

3.  To  proofread. 

4.  To  write  a  good  business  letter 
without  misspelled  words,  gram¬ 
matical  errors,  or  mistakes  in 
punctuation. 

5.  Accuracy  in  the  fundamental 
arithmetical  processes. 

6.  To  use  compilations  of  informa¬ 
tion,  such  as  guides,  directories, 
and  almanacs. 

7.  To  file  and  find  letters  and  other 
business  papers,  pamphlets,  and 
catalogs. 

8.  To  read  and  understand  com¬ 
mon  business  papers,  such  as  in¬ 
voices,  bills  of  lading,  orders, 
and  express  receipts. 

9.  To  read  and  understand  financial 
statements,  such  as  statements  of 
profit  and  loss,  balance  sheets, 
financial  columns  of  the  daily 
papers. 

10.  To  speak  clearly  and  fluently. 

11.  To  understand  and  carry  out  di- 
recjiions. 

12.  To  use  efficient  work  habits. 

13.  To  work  under  pressure. 

IV.  What  fields  of  academic  or  technical 
studies  are  involved  in  the  work  of 
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stenography?  What  kinds  of  informa¬ 
tion  arc  necessary? 

A.  The  prospective  stenographer  or 
secretary  should: 

1.  Acquire  a  solid  general  educa¬ 
tional  background. 

•  2.  Study  general  business  subjects, 

such  as  economic  geography, 
salesmanship,  advertising  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  business  law. 

3.  Have  highly  intensified  skill 
training. 

B.  In  the  small  business  office  there  is 
more  of  a  demand  for  a  battery  of 
skills  rather  than  there  is  for  the  high 
development  of  one  skill. 

V.  How  and  where  does  one  obtain  the 
training  necessary  to  develop  the  required 
knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes?  Is  it 
found  in  special  schools,  colleges,  or  on  a 
job  of  some  sort? 

A.  High  schools,  vocational  schools, 
business  college,  junior  college,  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  on-the-job 
training  applies  to  some  specific  jobs. 

B.  College  graduates  are  usually  not 
employed  in  routine  office  positions 
in  which  the  employer  does  not  see 
any  promotional  possibilities. 

VI.  Approximately  what  length  of  time  will 
be  required  to  obtain  the  necessary  skills, 
knowledge,  and  attitudes? 

A.  The  more  progressive  offices  do  not 
generally  employ  persons  with  less 
than  a  four-year  high  school  educa¬ 
tion.  With  the  up-grading  of  voca¬ 
tional  business  education  out  of  the 
high  school  into  the  junior  college 
in  normal  times,  the  employment  op¬ 
portunities  for  high  school  graduates 
is  steadily  decreasing. 

VII.  What  restrictions,  if  any,  affect  eligibil¬ 
ity  for  stenographers? 

A.  Age.  The  greatest  number  of  stenog¬ 
raphic  workers  is  the  twenty-to- 
twenty-four  age  group.  Stenog¬ 
raphers  and  typists  are,  in  the  main, 
a  young  group  of  workers. 

B.  Race.  Native  white  persons  make  up 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  clerical 
workers,  although  they  represent  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  gainful 
workers  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

C.  General  physical  conditions.  Stenog¬ 
raphic  occupations  require  little  or 
no  heavy  muscular  work,  and  are 


1  ; 

admirably  suited  to  those  whose  mo- 
tor  abilities  are  impaired. 

I).  General  appearance.  Workers  should 
have  an  understanding  of  practical, 
suitable,  and  becoming  styles  of  dress 
and  have  the  manners  necessary  to 
meet  people  well  and  courteously, 
and  to  deal  with  normal  social  situ¬ 
ations. 

VIII.  Under  what  physical  conditions  is  the 

work  done? 

A.  What  are  the  usual  hours  of  work 
every  day?  Seven  to  eight  hours. 

B.  Are  the  hours  of  work  irregular  or 
regular?  Mostly  regular.  Certain 
types  of  offices,  such  as  railroads, 
have  irregular  work  hours  for  office 
employees. 

C.  What  is  the  usual  number  of  hours 
of  work  a  week?  Thirty-five  to 
forty-four  hours.  ' 

D.  Is  overtime  frequent?  Relatively  lit- 
tie  overtime  work.  Banks,  other 
financial  firms,  and  public  utilities 
are  the  type  of  firm  which  require 
the  most  overtime  work. 

E.  Are  there  usually  busy  seasons  when 
the  work  is  heavier?  Office  work 
is  steady  and  regular.  Certain  days 
— particularly  Monday  of  every  week, 
periods  when  government  reports  are 
due,  and  end-of-month  periods— 
are  usually  busy. 

F.  Is  the  work  done  while  one  is  stand¬ 
ing,  sitting,  or  both?  Most  of  the 
work  is  done  when  sitting. 

G.  What  are  the  tools  and  machines 
used?  Typewriter  and  telephone. 
Sometimes  dictating  machine,  fluid 
duplicator,  stencil  duplicator,  adding 
machine,  and  calculators. 

H.  What  are  the  general  working  con¬ 
ditions?  As  a  rule,  oflSces  maintain 
good  working  conditions  for  office  | 
employees.  There  is  little  danger  of  5 
becoming  involved  in  occupational 
accidents. 

IX.  In  what  sort  of  mental  and  nervous  con¬ 
ditions  is  the  work  done? 

A.  Some  positions  carry  a  mental  and| 

nervous  strain.  The  elements  of! 
competition,  noise,  routine,  conflicting! 
personalities,  and  close  quarters  are? 
all  contributing  factors.  I 

B.  In  some  large  offices,  the  number  off 
strokes  is  counted  to  determine  thcr 
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production  of  each  worker.  This 
constant  working  in  competition  with 
time  is  fatiguing. 

C.  The  character  of  some  jobs  is  ex¬ 
tremely  repetitious,  and  because  of 
the  lack  of  mental  stimulus  the  rou¬ 
tine  tasks  become  monotonous. 

D.  In  the  small  office  where  the  pay. is 
probably  less,  the  stenographer  may 
be  the  only  helper.  If  she  is  un¬ 
happy  when  alone,  she  would  not 
be  satisfied  in  that  type  of  office,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  use  her  initiative  and  crea¬ 
tive  ability  and  to  carry  responsi¬ 
bility. 

X.  What  qualities  of  temperament  are  neces¬ 
sary  tor  success? 

A.  Cheerfulness,  agreeability,  dignity, 
poise,  and  self-control. 

XI.  What  attitudes  are  most  helpful  and 
necessary  in  this  occupation? 

A.  Loyalty,  intelligence,  dependability, 
initiative,  promptness,  good  breeding, 
industriousness,  adaptability,  judg¬ 
ment,  forcefulness,  discrimination, 
accuracy,  neatness,  memory,  fore¬ 
sight,  cheerfulness,  willingness,  hon¬ 
esty,  thoroughness,  interest  in  work, 
and  consideration. 

XII.  What  kind  of  certificate  or  license  is  re¬ 
quired,  if  any,  for  practice  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion? 

A.  No  certificate  is  needed. 

XIII.  What  special  means,  if  any,  exist  for 
obtaining  employment  in  this  occupation? 
A.  Information  obtained  from  friends  ' 

outside  the  immediate  family;  pave¬ 
ment  pounding;  former  employers; 
parents,  relatives,  and  friends;  public, 
private,  and  school  employment 
agencies;  newspaper  advertisements; 
United  States  Civil  Service;  United 
States  Employment  Service. 

XIV.  Is  there  an  active  demand  for  new  work¬ 
ers,  men  and  women,  in  the  occupation 
at  the  present  time? 

A.  Though  it  is  the  fastest  growing  oc¬ 
cupational  group  in  the  country, 
clerical  workers  have  always  been  too 
plentiful.  Almost  one  out  of  every 
ten  employed  persons  in  the  United 
States  is  engaged  in  stenography.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  great  majority  of  the 
workers  in  stenographic  occupations 
are  young  women,  this  field  of  serv¬ 


ice  will  probably  continue  as  it  has 
been — the  best  single  occupation  of 
employment  for  young  women  of  at 
least  average  intelligence  in  urban 
areas. 

XV.  Is  the  demand  for  new  workers  in  the 
occupation  more  active  in  certain  areas 
of  the  United  States  than  in  others? 

A.  The  demand  for  new  office  workers 
in  a  particular  area  is  not  constant 
but  is  affected  by  changes  in  general 
business  conditions  and  by  the  turn¬ 
over  of  employees  in  the  various 
firms.  Increasing  activities  of  gov¬ 
ernment  increase  the  demand  for 
new  office  workers. 

XVI.  What  income  may  be  expected  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  later? 

A.  Salaries  vary  by  type  of  office,  by 
occupation,  and  according  to  the  sex. 
Further,  the  rate  is  influenced  by  the 
employee’s  age,  education,  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

B.  Salaries  for  beginning  stenographers 
are  now  about  the  same  as  the  sal¬ 
aries  paid  to  general  office  clerks, 
and  ohen  less  than  are  paid  in  fac¬ 
tory  work.  In  fact,  salaries  paid  for 
service  on  the  clerical  level  are  less 
than  adult  family  life  requires.  Few 
clerical  workers  can  hope  for  more 
than  three  or  four  salary  raises. 

C.  Weekly  salaries  in  April,  1943,  of 
clerical  workers  employed  by  repre¬ 
sentative  companies  in  twenty  cities 
selected  from  different  sections  of  the 
United  States  were: 


Position 

Range 

Median 

Stenographers 

$l6-$50 

$30 

Senior  copy  typists 

16-  46 

29 

Senior  dictating- 
machine  transcribers 

16-  52 

28 

*  Receptionists 

16-  58 

27 

Junior  copy  typists 

14-  37 

23 

Junior  dictating- 
machine  transcribers 

16-  39 

23 

File  clerks 

14-  52 

22 

Office  boys  and  girls 

12-  34 

19 

D.  Civil  Service  starts  junior  typists  at 
$1,260  a  year  and  junior  stenog¬ 
raphers  at  $1,440  a  year,  with  ad¬ 
ditional  pay  for  overtime. 

XVII.  What  are  the  possible  avenues  of  pro¬ 
motion  or  progress  within  the  occupa¬ 
tion?  What  are  the  related  branches  of 
work  activity  in  the  same  occupation? 
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A.  The  best  avenues  for  promotion  are 
within  the  line  of  work  in  which  the 
stenographer  originally  started.  A 
stenographer  in  a  medium  or  large 
office  usually  advances  only  within 
the  secretarial  positions. 

B.  Bookkeeping  and  stenography  have 
been  thought  to  lead  to  executive 
jobs,  but  both  clerical  and  selling  po¬ 
sitions  show  as  high  or  higher  a  per¬ 
centage  in  securing  promotions. 

C.  The  general  clerk  is  not  buried  in  a 
highly  specialized  held;  he  helps 
everywhere  in  the  office.  If  his 
preparation  is  broad  enough,  he  has 
the  greatest  opportunity  to  rise,  to 
become  supervisor,  an  office  manager, 
or  perhaps  an  executive. 

XVIII.  What  degree  of  tenure  in  the  occupation 
may  be  anticipated? 

A.  There  is  no  guaranteed  tenure  in 
stenographic  positions. 

XIX.  What  sort  of  pension  or  retirement  plan 
exists,  if  any? 

A.  Retirement  pension  systems  are  found 
in  some  organizations. 

XX.  At  what  age  are  workers  in  this  occu¬ 
pation  ordinarily  dropped  from  service? 
A.  There  is  no  dehnite  age.  Two-thirds 

of  stenographic  workers  are  in  the 
twenty  to  thirty-hve  age  group.  Rela¬ 
tively  few  are  over  forty-hve. 

XXI.  Of  what  importance  to  society  is  the 
occupation? 

A.  Stenographers  and  office  workers  are 
the  cogwheels  in  the  machinery  of 
commerce.  An  efficient  secretary 
doubles  the  working  power  of  the 
executive  for  whom-  he  works  and 
frequently  becomes  as  indispensable 
to  his  firm  as  his  superior. 

XXII.  How  may  the  occupation  be  evaluated 
in  general  as  a  life  career? 

A.  Advantages: 

1.  Pleasant  working  conditions. 

2.  Sane  amount  of  job  security. 

3.  Chance  of  advance  to  executive 
position. 

4.  Higher  social  level  than  factory. 

5.  Greater  regularity  of  income. 

B.  Disadvantages: 

1.  Comparatively  low  wage  scale. 

2.  Little  opportunity  for  financial  in¬ 
dependence  in  old  age. 

3.  Certain  amount  of  monotony  in 
less  desirable  positions. 

4.  Intensive  training  program. 


National  Council  of  Business  Schools 
Holds  Important  Meeting  in 
Washington 

An  Executive  Committee  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Business  Schools  was  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  April  5  and  6.  President 
H.  N.  Rasely  of  Boston  presided. 

Among  the  important  business  transactions 
were  the  following  items: 

U  A  teacher-placement  service  was  set  up  in 
the  Washington  office  of  the  Council. 

2.  The  Committee  declined  to  approve  specific 
textbooks  because  of  many  factors  involved,  but 
at  the  same  time  definitely  recommended  that 
private  business  schools  use  only  such  textbooks 
as  are  prepared  for  the  post-secondary-school 
level. 

3.  Ben  H.  Henthorn  and  George  A.  Spaulding 
were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  outline  addi¬ 
tional  courses  of  instruction  within  specialized 
fields,  such  as  insurance,  real  estate,  hotel  man¬ 
agement,  and  store  management. 

4.  E.  G.  Purvis  was  assigned  to  the  task  of 
collecting  material  for  a  new  brochure  on  the 
general  theme,  "Post  High  School  Business  Edu¬ 
cation.” 

5.  C.  I.  Blackwood  was  requested  to  com¬ 
pile  and  present  to  the  annual  conference  in  No¬ 
vember  a  report  on  utilizing  visual  aids  in  the 
classroom. 

6.  The  immediate  publication  of  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  minimum  standards  booklet  was 
agreed  upon. 

7.  A  new  Directory  is  to  be  published  the 
fall  of  1946,  and  annually  thereafter. 

8.  The  presidents  of  the  two  existing  national 
associations,  the  N.A.A.C.S.  and  the  A.A.C.C,  j 
were  appointed  to  the  Executive  Committee.  An  1 
invitation  to  participate  in  this  meeting  had  al-  | 
ready  been  extended  to  President  S.  L.  Fisher 
of  the  N.A.A.C.S.  and  President  C.  I.  Blackwood 
of  the  A.A.C.C.,  and  they  were  present  at  the 
meeting. 

9.  T.  B.  Bridges,  one  of  Luke  W.  Peart’s  as¬ 

sociates  and  head  of  the  Heald’s  Business  College 
of  Oakland,  California,  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Directors  caused  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Peart  (May  B.E.W.,  page  508). 
Mr.  Bridges  is  a  prominent  Rotarian  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  credited  as  the  originator  of  the  custom 
in  Rotary  Clubs  of  calling  each  member  by  his  | 
first  name.  I 

Executive  Secretary  J.  S.  Noffsinger  reported  j 
that  up  to  the  first  of  April  120,500  copies  of  ' 
the  Council’s  three  vocational  guidance  bro¬ 
chures  had  been  distributed  and  that  the  sale  of 
these  publications  had  already  built  up  a  publica¬ 
tions  fund  of  more  than  13,000. 
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ELSIE  LUCILLE  LEFFINGWELL 

W estminster  College, 

New  Wilmington,  Pennsylvania 

I  HAVE  been  asked  what  I  learned  from  my 
initial  job  in  an  office. 

My  answer  is:  first,  that  it  isn’t  hard  to  be 
"somebody’s  stenog.” 

To  me,  that  is  very  important.  Since  1 
had  never  worked  in  an  office  before,  I  felt 
that  a  secretarial  job  was  difficult  and  that 
I  might  not  be  able  to  do  the  work.  Some¬ 
times,  as  I  timed  students’  transcriptions,  or 
explained  a  difficult  tabulation,  I  was  nagged 
by  the  worry  that  perhaps  I  really  should  not 
be  teaching;  that  perhaps  I  could  not  produce 
in  an  office;  that  perhaps  I  was  one  of  those 
who  teach  because  they  can’t  do.  Now  I  know 
that  I  can  get  along  all  right,  and  I  feel  much 
more  satisfied  with  my  role  of  teacher. 

My  first  job  was  not  that  of  a  career  woman. 

I  was  not  important;  I  made  no  vital  decisions. 

I  merely  held  a  vacation  job:  first  as  someone’s 
stenographer,  and  then  as  a  switchboard  opera¬ 
tor  for  the  same  company.  I  was  a  beginning 
worker,  and  as  a  beginner  I  faced  the  same 
problems  my  students  face.  Now  that  I  have 
been  over  the  road,  I  feel  much  better  equipped 
to  help  them. 

My  interview  was  simple.  With  Louis  A. 
Leslie’s  20,000  Words  tucked  firmly  into  my 
purse,  I  started  out.  The  first  man  I  inter¬ 
viewed  hired  me  without  delay.  My  employ¬ 
ment  test  was  easy.  I  took  only  one  letter 
and  read  it  back  instead  of  transcribing  it. 
Evidently  businessmen  do  not  know  that  the 
hardest  part  of  stenographic  work  comes  under 
the  heading  of  transcription.  Or  perhaps  my 
employer  was  glad  to  take  what  he  could  get 
in  these  times. 

I  worked  for  a  steel  company,  and  the  steel 
vocabulary  was  not  familiar.  One  of  the  let¬ 
ters  I  took  was  about  "pickled  steel.’’  In  many 
of  the  letters,  we  told  the  chemical  analysis 
of  the  steel,  and  the  word  molybdenum  was 
used  over  and  over  again.  My  boss  was  nice 
about  explaining  this  special  vocabulary  to  me, 
and- 1  was  grateful  for  his  help.  It  is  much 
easier  to  transcribe  a  letter  that  you  under¬ 
stand. 


Because  we  often  gave  the  chemical  content 
of  the  steel,  a  great  many  of  my  letters — I 
suppose  one  out  of  every  five — contained  short 
tabulations.  The  boss  was  careful  to  explain 
that  he  wanted  the  material  tabulated  and 
asked  to  see  the  first  letter  when  it  was  done. 
Evidently  he  did  not  have  too  much  confidence 
in  a  typist’s  ability  to  tabulate.  I  did  two  full- 
page  tabulations  while  I  was  there.  Both  were 
rush  jobs.  I  couldn’t  help  wondering  if  my 
students  would  have  been  able  to  complete 
them  as  quickly. 

I  typed  as  many  as  forty  letters  a  day,  and 
as  few  as  fourteen.  In  addition,  I  relieved 
the  switchboard  girl  for  about  twenty  minutes 
in  the  mornings  and  afternoons.  The  boss 
sometimes  dictated  twice  a  day;  often  only 
once.  Occasionally,  he  dictated  the  last  thing 
before  he  went  to  lunch  and  the  first  thing 
when  he  came  back,  so  that  there  would  be 
pages  and  pages  of  letters  waiting  for  me. 
A  good  many  of  the  letters  I  typed  were  from 
"cold  notes.’’ 

Many  of  the  letters  were  form  letters, 
varied  slightly  to  meet  the  particular  situation. 
These  were  dictated  so  rapidly  that  I  could 
just  hang  on.  'The  letters  the  boss  really  com¬ 
posed  were  dictated  at  about  80  wpm.  I  com¬ 
posed  an  average  of  five  letters  a  day  from 
pencil  notes,  but  they  were  routine.  There 
were  also  orders  to  be  typed  on  order  blanks, 
and  these  were  done  on  a  typewriter  with  a 
hectograph  ribbon  and  four  carbons. 

My  boss  closed  every  letter  with  the  par¬ 
ticipial  ending,  "Thanking  you  for  the  order, 
we  remain  ..."  I  mutinied  at  that.  After  all,  I 
had  taught  business  correspondence.  I  changed 
the  letters  to  read,  "'Thank  you  for  this  order." 
Nothing  happened,  and  I  thought  the  boss 
hadn’t  even  noticed  the  difference.  'Then  one 
day  he  dictated,  "'Thanking  you, — er — or  what¬ 
ever  you  say  at  the  end.” 

One  thing  I  had  never  considered  before  was 
that  my  ability  to  take  dictation  might  depend 
a  lot  on  how  the  boss  was  feeling  that  day. 
'There  were  some  days  when  he  was  irritable, 
not  with  me  in  particular,  but  with  everything 
in  general.  On  those  days  he  dictated  much 
faster  and  did  not  invite  questions.  Then  I  had 
to  be  a  much  better  stenographer! 
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Simple  things  bothered  me  on  this  first  job 
— things  I  had  never  thought  to  discuss  with 
my  students.  For  example,  when  I  arrived 
in  the  morning  and  found  the  boss  already 
at  his  desk  and  at  work,  should  I  disturb  him 
to  dust  his  desk.?  I  don’t  know  the  correct 
answer  to  this  problem.  What  I  did  was  to 
wait  and  dust  his  desk  when  he  left  the  office 
during  the  morning.  But  one  day  the  "Big 
Boss"  noticed  that  the  desk  had  not  been 
dusted  and  remarked  about  it.  My  boss  was 
embarrassed  because  of  my  failure. 

My  work  as  a  switchboard  girl  varied  from 
fun  to  dullness.  Everyone  has  a  especial  line 
for  the  switchboard  girl,  and  I  soon  found 
that  I  didn’t  know  many  of  the  right  answers. 
As  any  switchboard  operator  will  tell  you,  there 


often  will  be  no  calls  for  thirty  minutes;  then 
all  the  lights  flash  on,  and  you  really  work. 

One  thing  particularly  noticeable  to  me  was, 
by  the  way,  the  difference  between  the  wash¬ 
room  conversation  of  stenographers  and  that  of  t 
school  teachers.  | 

At  school,  our  main  conversation  is  about 
Johnny,  who  didn’t  do  his  night  work,  oi 
Sara,  who  is  such  a  nice  girl.  On  the  )od, 
we  talked  about  cosmetics,  hose,  blouses,  and 
what  shampoo  we  used.  I  wonder  about  the 
difference.  We  could  have  talked  about  the 
letters  we  had  to  type  over,  or  the  other  girls 
in  the  office,  or  even  the  bosses.  But  we  didn’t 
talk  shop  once  during  the  time  I  was  there. 

All  in  all,  I  enjoyed  my  summer’s  work. 

I  like  to  practice  what  I  teach. 


C^an 
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ERLING  NICHOLAI  ROLFSRUD 


Every  afternoon,  when  a  certain  teacher 
of  typewriting  comes  from  school,  she  lugs 
home  a  briefcase  bulging  with  typing  papers. 
Every  evening  she  takes  out  her  card  table 
and  sits  down  by  her  fireplace  to  correct  typ¬ 
ing  papers  until  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock. 

'"Those  youngsters  aren’t  going  to  get  by 
with  anything,”  she  says  as  she  pores  over  the 
papers  for  typographical  errors;  marking  some 
errors  with  red  ink,  some  with  blue,  and  others 
in  still  different  colors,  And  to  make,  sure 
that  no  student  is  getting  by  with  a  neat 
erasure,  she  holds  the  paper  slanted  towa'd 
the  light — pouncing  vengefully  upon  an  error, 
to  mark  it  like  a  cardinal  sin. 

This  poor  creature  has  been  teaching  type¬ 
writing  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  She 
is  one  of  those  teachers  who  has  become  sub¬ 
merged  in  unimportant  minutiae  and  has  not 
learned  to  place  emphasis  on  the  fundamentals 
that  really  count.  She  has  not  learned  the 
truth  of  Ix)uis  A.  Leslie’s  advice  to  shorthand 
teachers — that  the  correction  of  an  error  will 
’  sometimes  cause  more  harm  than  the  error  it¬ 
self. 

No,  we  can  attain  much  more  success  in  our 
teaching  if  we  are  simply  "human"  in  our  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  students,  and  in  our  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching. 

In  a  shorthand  class  where  students  must 


attain  a  certain  dictation  speed  to  earn  credit, 
there  is  bound  to  be  nervous  tension,  at  least 
on  the  part  of  some  students.  Surely  we  teach¬ 
ers  must  ease  that  tension  as  much  as  we  can. 

Even  if  there  is  no  evidence  of  fingers’ 
cramping  pens,  we  can  break  up  our  class 
periods  with  a  laugh  here  and  there.  There’s 
nothing  like  a  laugh  to  "untense”  muscles  and 
nerves  and  to  give  the  class  the  general  lu¬ 
brication  of  an  even  temper  and  an  open- 
hearted  attitude.  There  are  several  ways  we 
can  do  this — and  we  needn’t  be  humorists. 

Making  a  “Patterboard** 

One  teacher  found  a  small  blackboard  at 
one  side  of  the  front  wall  too  small  for  any 
practical  use — but  she  made  a  valuable  teach¬ 
ing  device  of  it.  It  became  the  most  closely 
observed  blackboard  in  the  entire  high  school, 
for  every  day  there  appeared  on  it  a  brief, 
bright  saying.  Perhaps  it  was  on  a  maxim 
such  as,  "A  good  way  to  climb  high  is  to  stay 
on  the  level,"  or  "To  know  how  kids  turn 
out,  observe  how  they  turn  in."  There  might 
also  be  a  "daffynition”  or  a  bit  of  "Patter" 
from  Reader’s  Digest. 

No  mention  was  made  concerning  the  "Pat- 
terboard,”  and  for  a  while  there  seemed  to  be 
no  apparent  result  except  a  chuckle  now  and 
then. 
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ERLING  N.  ROLFSRUD  is  head  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  education  department  of  Concordia  College, 
Moorhead,  Minnesota.  He  has  been  a  graduate 
student  at  Colorado  State  College  of  Education, 
and  was  former  commercial  instructor  in  the  State 
Department  of  Correspondence  Study,  North  Da¬ 
kota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo. 


^  Then  the  mother  of  one  of  her  students 
stopped  the  teacher  on  the  street  one  day  and 
said,  "My  boy  likes  those  sayings  you  have 
on  your  blackboard.  He  always  tells  me  about 
them.  He  said  that  just  after  he  saw  his 
report  card  the  other  day  the  piece  about  'how 
looking  ahead  was  a  good  way  to  keep  from 
falling  behind’  hit  him  square  between  the 
eyes.” 

Later,  the  school  bus  driver  reported  that 
the  students  always  told  him  what  had  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  Patterboard  that  day. 

And  when  the  shorthand  students  filed  in 
to  take  their  places,  a  wave  of  chuckles  would 
surge  through  the  room  like  an  opening  exer¬ 
cise.  The  pupils  then  settled  down  to  their 
lessons  in  good  humor,  appreciating  the  short¬ 
hand  teacher  who  had  provided  this  daily 
tonic. 

After  some  weeks  had  passed,  the  students 
came  in  one  day  to  find  not  the  quickly  read 
longhand,  but  the  pothooks  and  curves  of 
shorthand.  So  began  a  daily  competition  to 
see  who  could  decipher  the  shorthand  legend 
before  class  was  called. 

Some  teachers  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a  ready  fund  of  wit  and  humor;  others,  like 
myself,  have  a  repertoire  of  only  two  jokes. 
But  we  can  still  break  up  our  class  periods 
with  a  chuckle  now  and  then. 

I  have  solved  the  problem  by  filling  a  small 
notebook  with  jokes,  aphorisms,  and  witticisms 
for  classroom  use.  When  I  finish  a  5-minute 
take,  I  reward  my  students  with  a  laugh  be¬ 
fore  I  continue  with  more  drill  work. 

The  successful  shorthand  teacher  must  make 
efficient  use  of  his  time  if  he  is  going  to  de¬ 
velop  proficient  students,  so  I  am  not  coun¬ 
seling  the  digestion  of  a  score  or  more  lengthy 
jokes  during  a  class  period.  But  two  or 
three  brief  jokes  shouldn’t  total  more  than  a 
minute  or  so,  and  they  can  do  so  much  good 
in  conditioning  students  for  the  drilling  that 
is  necessary. 

I  remember  how  I  felt  about  the  shorthand 
teacher  who  stood  behind  the  fortification  of 
his  textbook  key.  1  would  have  liked  and  re¬ 


spected  him  more  if  1  knew  that  he  was  read¬ 
ing  from  the  same  shorthand  plate  that  I  did  ^ 
— instead  of  from  a  key. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  the  most 
profitable  dictation  for  elementary  students  is 
directly  from  the  shorthand  plate.  It  helps 
establish  a  better  psychological  rapport  be¬ 
tween  students  and  teacher.  When  I  begin 
dictating,  I  phrase  the  words  exactly  as  their 
text  phrases  them.  When  beginning  timed  dic¬ 
tation,  I  mark  the  shorthand  plate  with  a  red 
pencil.  After  my  students  have  become  familiar  , 
with  timed  dictation,  I  dictate  from  a  key. 

Doing  all  the  reading  from  the  key  en¬ 
courages  laziness  and  may  cause  a  teacher  to 
lose  much  of  his  own  shorthand  ability;  dic¬ 
tating  and  reading  directly  from  the  plate  re¬ 
freshes  his  memory  and  encourages  a  mofe 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  student. 

If  a  teacher  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
classroom  that  is  his  own,  there  are  many  more 
human  touches  that  he  can  add  to  his  short¬ 
hand  teaching.  The  knowledge  he  tries  to 
siphon  directly  into  student  heads  frequently 
spills,  but  students  are  spongelike  in  soaking 
up  other  "moisture”  in  their  environment.  A 
teacher  can  provide  some  of  that  moisture 
through  the  medium  of  a  bulletin  board,  with 
appropriate  cartoons,  such  as  appear  in  the 
Gregg  News  Letter,  the  B.E.W.,  or  the  daily  • 
paper;  hints  on  personal  problems,  office  eti¬ 
quette,  shorthand-speed  graphs,  or  honor  rolls. 

The  suggestions  that  I  have  given  here  may 
have  many  variations  and  may  suggest  other 
ideas  to  teachers  interested,  as  I  have  been,  in 
being  human  in  a  classroom. 

- ^ - 

Stay  At  Home! 

The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  points 
out  that,  next  to  Christmas,  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  Labor  Day  holidays  result  in  more  pleasure 
travel  than  any  other  holiday  periods  in  the  year. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  these  travel 
peaks  be  held  down  this  year,  along  with  all 
travel  throughout  the  summer.  The  ODT  has 
devised  a  nation-wide  Vacation-at-Home  pro¬ 
gram  and  urges  communities  to  organize  special 
city-wide  activities,  private  and  municipal,  in 
which  young  and  old  can  participate.  For  the 
two  holidays,  the  ODT  recommends  special  iifi 
sports  events  and  contests  that  will  make  staying 
in  the  home  town  attractive.  For  fact  sheet 
and  plan  book,  write  Charles  V.  Warren,  Act¬ 
ing  Director,  Division  of  Information,  ODT, 
New  Post  Office  Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Compiled  by 

BENJAMIN  R.  HAYNES 

The  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville 

According  to  Educational  Associations 
and  Directories,^  there  were  350  organi¬ 
zations  listed  in  1913;  589  in  1921;  and  782 
in  1936.  The  current  issue  lists  802  educa¬ 
tional  organizations.  This  rapid  increase  speaks 
for  itself  as  far  as  quantitative  progress  is 
concerned;  and,  likewise,  it  should  be  assumed 
that  comparable  progress  has  been  made  quali¬ 
tatively. 

According  to  classification,  the  most  recent 
total  divides  itself  under  the  following  di¬ 
vision National  and  Sectional  Educational  As¬ 
sociations,  358;  State  Educational  Associations, 
130;  Educational  Foundations  and  Boards,  39; 
Religious  Educational  Organizations,  51;  State 
Congresses  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  48;  State 

I  Library  Associations,  48;  International  Educa¬ 
tional  Associations  and  Foundations,  32;  Edu¬ 
cational  and  Social  Directories  and  Yearbooks, 
96.  This  total  of  802  organizations  would  be 
greatly  increased  if  all  local  and  county  organi¬ 
zations,  of  which  no  list  is  available,  were 
added.  This  list  of  associations  is  so  formid¬ 
able  that  one  becomes  confused  when  endeav¬ 
oring  to  answer  the  question,  "With  which 
of  these  groups  should  1  become  affiliated.^" 
Under  the  classification,  "Commercial  ' Edu- 

!  cation,"  the  following  associations  are  listed:^ 
American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business;  American  Association  of  Commercial 
Colleges;  American  Vocational  Association, 
Inc.;  Central  Commercial  Teachers  Association; 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association;  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Accredited  Commercial 
Schools;  National  Association  of  Business 
'  Teacher-Training  Institutions;  National  Asso- 

Iciation  of  Penmanship  Teachers  and  Supervis¬ 
ors;  National  Business  Teachers  Association; 
National  Council  for  Business  Education;  Na- 


'  "Educational  Associations  and  Directories,  Part 
IV,”  Educational  Directory,  1943-44  (Washington, 
D.  C.:  Federal  Security  Agency,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  1944),  54  pp. 

*  Loc.  cit. 

'Ibid.,  p.  10. 


tional  Education  Association,  Department  of 
Business  Education;  New  England  High  School 
Commercial  Teachers  Association;  Southern 
Business’  Education  Association;  Southwestern 
Private  Commercial  Schools  Association. 

The  reader  will  recognize  that  not  all  re¬ 
gional  business  education  associations  have  been 
included  in  the  following  list.  An  unpub¬ 
lished  study  made  several  years  ago  listed 
seventy-one  associations  of  teachers  of  busi¬ 
ness  subjects,  with  several  included  that  in¬ 
dicated  ten  or  fewer  members. 

Arbitrarily,  the  following  list  of  associations 
is  presented.  This  list  does  not  purport  to  be 
complete. 

(Where  a  permanent  secretary  or  executive 
secretary  has  been  appointed,  that  name  is  given 
instead  of  the  name  of  the  president.) 

American  Accounting  Association.  President:  Har¬ 
vey  G.  Meyer,  The  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Busi¬ 
ness.  President:  Arthur  B.  Adams,  University  of 
Oklahoma,  Norman. 

American  Association  of  Commercial  Colleges. 
Executive  Secretary:  C.  W.  Woodward,  College  of 
Commerce,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges.  Executive 
Secretary:  W.  C.  Eells,  730  Jackson  Place,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D,  C. 

American  Business  Law  Association.  President:  Es- 
sel  R.  Dillovan,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
American  Economic  Association.  Secretary:  James 
W.  Bell,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
American  Vocational  Association.  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary:  L.  H.  Dennis,  1010  Vermont  Avenue,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Association  of  University  Evening  Colleges.  Presi¬ 
dent:  Norman  P.  Auburn,  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

Department  of  Business  Education  of  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  President:  Erwin  M.  Keithley, 
South  Division  High  School,  Milwaukee. 

Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association.  Presi¬ 
dent:  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Director  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  Board  of  Education,  Newark. 
Midwest  Economic  Association.  President:  J.  S.  Rob¬ 
inson,  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota. 
National  Association  pf  Accredited  Commercial 
Schools.  President:  S.  L.  Fisher,  Fisher  School, 
Boston. 

National  Association  of  Business  Teacher-Training 
Institutions.  President:  H.  M.  Doutt,  University 
of  Akron. 
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(liational  Association  of  Cost  Accountants.  Secretary: 
Stuart  McLeod,  385  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
Rational  Association  of  Penmanship  Teachers  and 
Supervisors.  President:  Gertrudfc  Toomey,  Super- 
i  visor  of  Handwriting,  Hartford  (Connecticut) 

f  Public  Schools. 

I  National  Business  Teachers  Association.  President. 
I  Ivan  Mitchell,  Western  High  School,  Detroit. 

National  Catholic  Educational  Association.  Secretary 
General:  Rev.  George  Johnson,  1312  Massachu¬ 
setts  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Council  for  Business  Education.  President: 

Cecil  Puckett,  University  of  Denver. 

National  Council  of  Business  Schools.  Executive 
Secretary:  J.  S.  Noffsinger,  839  Seventeenth  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies.  Executive 
Secretary:  Merrill  F.  Hartshorn,  1202  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


National  Office  Management  Association.  Secretary: 
W.  H.  Evans,  2118  Lincoln-Liberty  Building, 
Philadelphia. 

National  Shorthand  Reporters  Association.  Secretary: 

Louis  Goldstein,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Association.  Executive 
Secretary:  Christine  Melcher,  525  West  120th 
Street,  New  York. 

Southern  Business  Education  Association.  President: 
George  M.  Joyce,  Woman’s  College,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro. 

Southwestern  Private  Commercial  Schools  Associa¬ 
tion.  President:  C.  I.  Blackwood,  Blackwood- 
Davis  Business  College,  Oklahoma  City. 
Southwestern  Social  Science  Association.  Secretary: 

Donald  S.  Strong,  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 
Tri-State  Commercial  Education  Association.  Presi¬ 
dent:  Clyde  M.  Rowe,  Schenley  High  School,. 
Pittsburgh. 


Some  Problems  and 

SISTER  MARY  REGIS, 

Nazareth  Academy,  Rochester,  New  York 

T  is  hardly  fair  to  expect  the  B.E.W.  to 
solve  the  perennial  problem  confronting 
teachers  of  business  machines — the  problem  of 
convincing  the  powers  that  be  that  the  ma¬ 
chines  one  has  been  getting  along  without 
for  years  are  absolutely  necessary.  That  still 
remains  a  challenge  to  the  tact,  ingenuity,  zeal, 
and  perseverance  of  the  individual. 

During  these  wartimes,  those  over  the  first 
hurdle  are  immediately  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  convincing  the  government  that  teaching 
school  is  a  defense  project.  So — let’s  assume 
that  we  have  some  machines  and  go  on  from 
there. 

By  far  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  general 
Office  Practice  course  is  how  a  teacher  can 
give  instruction  on  work  such  as  filing,  legal 
forms,  difficult  or  unusual  tabulations,  office 
organization  and  routine  that  really  require  of¬ 
fice  practice,  without  upsetting  his  plan  for 
rotation,  without  having  machines  idle  when 
they  should  be  working  to  capacity,  and  with¬ 
out  disturbing  pupils  working  on  definite 
projects.  In  other  words,  how  can  one  run  an 
office  and  a  class  at  the  same  time  without  let¬ 
ting  one  interfere  with  the  other 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
has  facilitated  the  solution  of  this  problem 
in  this  state  by  making  Office  Practice  a  two- 
year  course  to  run  one  pericxl  a  day  in  the 


a  Few  Suggestions 

junior  year  and  two  periods  a  day  m  the 
senior  year.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the 
instructor  to  cover  the  work  that  needs  ex¬ 
planation  in  the  third  year  and  leave  the  final 
year  free  for  real  vocational  practice  on  busi¬ 
ness  machines. 

Given,  then,  a  room  equipped  with  dictating 
machines,  calculators,  and  adding  machines  of 
various  types,  duplicating  machines,  a  library 
of  text  and  reference  books — and  pupils  who 
have  covered  all  the  preliminary  materials  and 
have  an  idea  of  how  an  office  runs,  of  what 
positions  require  what  machines  and  how  a 
good  office  employee  should  conduct  himself. 

Problems 

1.  How  can  all  pupils  be  kept  working  to 
capacity? 

2.  How  can  the  machines  available  be  kept 
working  to  capacity? 

3.  How  can  a  teacher  remain  a  teacher, 
rather  than  a  mere  planner  of  lessons  and  a 
corrector  of  papers? 

A  Plan  of  Procedure 

While  these  are  very  real  problems,  the  so¬ 
lutions  are  still  in  the  theoretical  or  experimen¬ 
tal  stage.  Any  comment,  criticism,  or  sug¬ 
gestions  would  be  most  acceptable. 

1.  Divide  the  class  so  that  Group  A  is 
assigned  to  dictating  machines.  Group  B  to  cal¬ 
culators,  Group  C  to  duplicating,  and  Group 
D  to  typing,  text,  and  reference  work. 
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Pupils  from  Group  D  (those  working  on  text 
and  reference  material)  will  be  put  on  one  of 
the  machines  if  assigned  operator  is  absent. 

The  work  assigned  to  Group  D  is  r^er 
miscellaneous.  One  pupil  will  act  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  teacher  and  keep  the  records  of 
achievement  and  progress.  The  others  will 
•work  on  speed  typing,  on  outlining  material 
from  various  texts,  and,  possibly,  preparing  a 
combination  scrap  and  note  book.  Each  pupil 
in  the  class  will  give  at  least  one  floor  talk  or 
demonstration  outside  of  class,  probably  to  the 
Office  Practice  I  class  or  one  of  the  social 
studies  classes. 

2.  Before  anyone  begins  working,  devote  a 
class  period  or  so  to  explain  fully  the  work  to 
be  covered  in  each  divisicm  in  one  week,  and 
to  distribute  the  necessary  work  sheets  and  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  whole  class. 

3.  Have  the  groups  rotate  each  week  so  that 
at  the  end  of  four  weeks  every  pupil  will  have 
covered  the  same  work. 

4.  Have  another  general  class  period  to  dis¬ 
cuss  general  problems  and  difficulties  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  second  week  of  work  in  each  sec¬ 
tion. 

''Pro**  Arguments 

1.  The  class  stays  together,  pupils  are  more 
interested  in  each  other’s  achievements,  and  a 
spirit  of  competition  is  kept  alive. 

2.  There  is  some  provision  for  classwork, 
discussion  of  material  covered,  and  corrections. 

3.  Because  the  class  is  kept  more  or  less  to¬ 
gether,  the  woric  of  the  teacher  is  less  com¬ 
plicated  and  he  will  be  able  to  do  a  better 
job  of  planning  unified  lessons. 

4.  Provision  could  be  made  for  the  better 
pupils.  More  practice  could  be  given  on  the 
same  type  of  work  that  the  poorer  pupils  cov¬ 
er.  Excellence  on  business  machines  depends 
not  so  much  on  how  many  things  the  worker 
knows  how  to  do  but  on  how  well  and  how 
fast  he  can  put  his  knowledge  to  work. 

"Con**  Arguments 

1.  Taking  a  pupil  off  a  machine  after  only 
one  week  breaks  habit  patterns  before  they  are 
strong  enough. 

2.  The  pupil  loses  some  of  his  skill  before 
he  returns  to  the  machine  three  weeks  later. 

Miscellaneous  Teaching  Tips 

A  tip  on  teaching  calculators.  Actual  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  me  this  year  that  the  pu¬ 


pils  work  just  as  hard  when  they  have  fre 
access  to  the  key.  They  have  worked  con 
scientiously,  and,  when  their  answers  did  no 
agree,  they  found  out  why.  Before  allowinJ 
them  the  use  of  the  answer  book,  I  foun| 
pupils  working  whole  pages  of  problems  in 
consistently  wrong  way. 

Another  calculator  experiment.  Time  losj 
through  absence,  general  classwork  or  oth 
reasons  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  mj 
to  do  something  this  last  quarter  if  all  thJ 
students  were  to  have  full  time  on  all  thti 
machines.  I  tried  two  at  a  time  on  the  cal 
culators.  The  results  have  been  surprisingljl 
good.  The  pupils  get  more  out  of  working 
with  another  than  they  do  working  alont 

A  class  Secretary.  In  a  previous  suggestion, 

I  mentioned  a  secretary  to  the  teacher 
there  another  course  in  the  curriculum  which  ^ 
requires  so  much  bookkeeping.^  Some  of  tht 
work,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  done  by  tht 
teacher  but  I  have  found  pupils  very  strict  wit]i| 


each  other  and  generally  helpful  in  keeping 
achievement  records 
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N.E.A.  Department  of  Business  Educa. 
tion  Officers  to  Continue  Next  Year 
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As  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Education  of  the  National 
Education  Association  scheduled  for  Buffalo  in 
July  has  been  canceled  along  with  the  meeting 
of  the  Representative  Assembly  of  the  N.E.A, 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Department  has 
voted  to  continue  the  terms  of  the  present  of¬ 
ficers  for  another  year. 

These  officers  are:  President,  Erwin  M.  Keith- 
ley.  South  Division  High  School,  Milwaukee. 
First  vice-president,  Bernard  A.  Shilt,  Buffalo 
Public  Schools.  Second  vice-president,  Mary  D. 
Webb,  Illinois  Normal  University.  Secretary 
Marsdon  A.  Sherman,  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  Richmond,  Virginia.  Treasurer,  J.  E 
Whitcraft,  New  York  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  Albany. 

Vernal  H.  Carmichael,  Ball  State  Teachen 
College,  Muncie,  Indiana,  will  continue  to  act 
as  editor-in-chief  of  the  National  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Quarterly.  Harold  D.  Fasnacht,  Colorado 
Woman’s  College,  Denver,  will  continue  as  na¬ 
tional  membership  director. 

,  Even  though  the  Department  will  be  unable 
to  conduct  its  annual  business  session,  services 
to  members  will  not  be  affected.  Plans  are 
now  under  way  for  the  publication  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly  for  1945-1946. 
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Winners  of  the  National  Catholic  High 
School  Typewriting  Contest 
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The  National  Catholic  High  School  Typists 
Association  sponsored  its  thirteenth  annual  con¬ 
test  on  March  8.  Contestants  were  divided  into 
four  sections  according  to  the  number  of  pupils 
regularly  enrolled  and  those  that  actually  par¬ 
ticipated. 

A  championship  trophy  was  awarded  to  the 
highest  ranking  school  according  to  class  median 
in  both  the  Novice  and  the  Amateur  Divisions 
of  Classes  A  and  B.  A  second-  and  third-place 
trophy  were  given  to  the  second-  and  third- 
ranking  schools  in  both  divisions  of  Classes  A 
and  B.  The  highest  winner  of  each  of  the  four 
divisions  received  a  sterling  silver  emblem.  Beau¬ 
tifully  engraved  certificates  were  granted  to  first- 
year  typists  typing  40  or  more  words  a  minute 
with  not  more  than  five  errors,  and  to  second- 
year  students  typing  four  or  more  perfect  letters. 

Sixty-seven  Catholic  high  schools  with  a  total 
of  2,806  contestants  participated.  There  were 
entries  from  28  states. 

Following  are  the  winners  in  the  Novice  Di¬ 
vision,  Class  A;  first  place,  Mt.  St.  Scholastica 
Academy,  Atchison,  Kansas;  second  place,  St. 
Francis  Xavier  High  School,  Alexandria,  Louis¬ 
iana;  third  place,  St.  Joseph’s  High  School, 
Yoakum,  Texas. 

In  the  Amateur  Division,  Class  A,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  schools  won:  first  place,  St.  Pius  Com¬ 
mercial  High  School,  New  York;  second  place, 
Mt.  St.  Scholastica  Academy,  Atchison,  Kansas; 
third  place,  St.  Ann’s  High  School,  Chicago. 

Winners  in  the  Novice  Class  B  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  first,  St.  Mary’s  Parochial,  San  Antonio, 
Texas;  second  place.  Girls  Catholic  High  School, 
Hays,  Kansas;  third  place,  St.  John’s  Academy, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

I  Winners  in  the  Amateur  Class  B  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  first  place,  Ursuline  Academy  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Cleveland,  .Ohio;  second  place. 
Catholic  Central  High  School,  Hammond,  In¬ 
diana;  third  place,  St.  Cecilia’s  Academy,  Wash- 
I  ington,  D.  C. 
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Investment  in  Tomorrow 

More  than  1,000,000  boys  and  girls  will  be 
graduated  from  school  and  college  this  June.  If 
each  of  them  received  just  one  War  Bond  gradu¬ 
ation  present  from  a  parent,  relative,  or  friend, 
it  would  mean  a  minimum  investment  of  25  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  their  future. 

- ^ - 

Only  so  much  do  1  know,  as  I  have  lived. 

— Emerson 
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Try  These  on  Your  Typewriter 

These  unique  borders,  made  of  figure  fives  on 
the  typewriter,  are  two  of  the  many  originated 
by  the  106  typing  students  of  Miss  Marjorie 
Shaft  of  the  Great  Bend  (Kansas)  Senior 
High  School. 

Even  by  examining  these  attractive  borders 
closely,  you  will  see  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  characters  forming  the  design. 

Miss  Shaft  writes:  ”My  classes  are  so  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  their  work,  and  knowing  the 
possibility  of  using  borders  for  various  typing 
projects,  they  want  to  exhibit  some  of  their 
discoveries  to  other  typists!” 

- ^ - 

V-Mail 

Army  postal  officials  warn  that  V-E  day,  in¬ 
stead  of  alleviating  handicaps  in  mail  delivery, 
.has  imposed  an  even  greater  burden  on  the  postal 
service. 

As  troops  are  being  moved  to  the  Pacific  area, 
an  added  volume  of  re-addressed  and  forwarded 
mail  will  accumulate.  The  Army  and  the  Navy 
will  continue  to  urge  increased  use  of  V-Mail 
in  order  that  servicemen  overseas  may  receive 
letters  in  a  steady  and  orderly  stream.  New 
photographs,  facts,  and  figures,  are  available  to 
teachers  upon  request.  Write  to  Richard  D. 
Mathewson,  Program  Manager,  OWI,  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

- 4. - 

Important  Date  Reminders 

July  1  Official  birthday  of  the  U.  S.  Cadet 
Nurse  Corps. 

Daily  air  mail  inaugurated  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  in  1924. 

Dominion  Day.  Held  to  celebrate  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  Dominion  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  of  the  Dominion  of  New 
Zealand. 

14  French  Bastille  Day. 

16  Little  Steel  Formula  conceived  and  put 
into  effect  in  1942. 

21  Belgian  Independence  Day. 

30  WAVES  established  in  1942. 

Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Philippines  drafted  in  1934. 
- ♦ - 

When  you  educate  a  man  you  educate  an 

individual;  when  you  educate  a  woman  you  edu¬ 
cate  a  whole  family. — Mclver 
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Canadian  and  United  States  Colleges 
Plan  Special  Summer  Programs 

(These  summer-school  items  supplement  the 
directory  that  appeared  in  the  April  and  May 
B.E.W.) 

A  SUMMER  program  including  beginning,  ele¬ 
mentary,  intermediate,  and  specialist’s  courses  is 
being  offered  at  the  Central  High  School  of 
Commerce  in  Toronto  from  July  4  to  August 
8,  inclusive,  for  duly  qualified  teachers  who  ap¬ 
ply  before  June  9. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  Parliament 
Buildings,  Toronto  2,  Ontario.  Each  teacher 
admitted  to  the  summer  course,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  ex-service  men  and  women,  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  a  fee  of  $10. 

Reduced  fares  will  be  granted  by  the  Canadian 
Passenger  Association.  A  one-way  ticket  at  full 
fare  should  be  purchased  from  the  home  station 
to  Toronto,  and  a  standard  convention  certificate 
obtained  from  the  ticket  agent. 

University  authorities  in  Toronto  are  prepared 
to  offer  accommodations  to  teachers.  Men  wish¬ 
ing  to  live  in  university  residences  should  apply 
to  A.  T.  Laidlaw,  University  of  Toronto;  to 
W.  J.  Little,  bursar  of  Victoria  University;  or 
to  the  bursar  of  Trinity  College.  Women  should 
contact  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women,  Whit¬ 
ney  Hall,  University  College;  Office  of  the  Dean 
of  Women,  Annesley  Hall,  Victoria  University; 
or  the  bursar,  St.  Hilda's  College,  Trinity. 

The  University  of  Western  Ontario  in  London, 
Canada,  is  offering  a  summer  term  of  study 
from  July  2  to  August  2  this  year.  Inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  H.  R.  Kingston,  director. 
The  University  is  also  sponsoring  a  French  and 
English  session  at  Trois- Pistoles,  Quebec,  from 
June  28  to  August  22,  with  Professor  H.  E. 
Jenkins  as  director. 

A  SUMMER  workshop  for  school  secretaries 
is  to  be  held  at  Kent  State  University,  Kent, 
Ohio,  on  August  1,  2,  and  3.  It  is  to  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Conference  of  Deans  of  Colleges 
of  Education  of  the  five  Ohio  universities. 

Purposes  of  the  workshop  are  to  develop  plans 
for  a  continuous  program  of  education  for  school 
secretaries  through  which  they  can  increase  their 
own  competence,  professionaliae  the  position  of 
school  secretary,  and  give  persons  attending  the 
workshop  educational  experiences  of  value. 

This  workshop  will  be  under  the  general  di¬ 
rection  of  Dean  John  L.  Blair  of  the  College  of 
Education  of  Kent  State  University,  assisted  by 
Miss  Mildred  Farner,  president  of  the  Ohio  As- 
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sociation  of  School  Secretaries,  and  a  committq 
of  university  personnel  including  Dean  Arden  I 
Allyn,  College  of  Business  Administration;  Deal  )f  t 
Fren  Musselman  of  the  summer  session;  Mil  (1) 
Elizabeth  M.  Lewis,  head  of  the  department  ol  pw 
Secretarial  Science;  and  Dr.  L.  H.  Munsenmaycf  P'pl 
director  of  placement. 


The  University  of  Arkansas  in  Fayettevill||^j 
will  hold  two  terms  of  summer  school  this  yea 
June  12  to  July  21;  July  23  to  August  25. 

G.  Hotz  is  director,  and  Mrs.  Pearl  E.  Greece 
department  head.  fht 

50V 

Grove  City  (Pennsylvania)  College  has  sched 
uled  two  terms  for  this  summer:  May  31  to  Jul|  *** 
22;  July  24  to  September  16.  Dr.  H.  O.  Whitt 
is  director;  E.  H.  Sumrall,  department  head. 
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Good  literature  continually  read  for  pleasui^ 
must,  let  us  hope,  do  some  good  to  the  readerwo 
must  quicken  his  perception  though  dull,  sharpPS 
en  his  discrimination  though  blunt,  and  melloi^- 
the  rawness  of  his  personal  opinions. — Selected^ 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLI 


JESSIE  GRAHAM,  Editor 


romorrow's  Business 

Beardsley  Ruml,  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  Inc., 
slew  York,  1945,  238  pages,  $2.50. 

The  name  of  Beardsley  Ruml  is  synonymous  with 
■pay-as-you-go”  income  tax.  We  know  him,  too, 

IS  the  treasurer  of  R.  H.  Macy  and  Company  and 
IS  a  member  of  the  Research  Committee  of  the 
[^mittcc  for  Economic  Development.  He  has 
nade  an  intensive  study  not  only  of  taxation,  but  of 
ither  modern  problems,  which  he  discusses  in  this 
)ook. 

Mr.  Ruml  links  business  with  today’s  world-wide 
novement  toward  the  emancipation  of  the  human 
ipirit  and  shows  that  business  must  follow  the 
rend  of  the  times. 

First,  he  analyzes  human  freedom  as  a  supreme 
deal  of  life.  Then,  he  talks  about  the  "business 
)(  business.”  He  lists  the  functions  of  business  as: 
(1)  getting  things  ready,  to  use;  (2)  providing 
ixople  with  purposeful  activity;  and  (3)  giving 
^ple  a  place  for  their  savings.  In  getting  these 
things  done,  business  sets  up  a  system  of  private 
wvernments  presided  over  by  boards  of  directors, 
^ese  private  governments  deal  with  stockholders 
*|(who  get  profits),  workers  (who  get  wages),  and 
government  (which  collects  taxes).  They  take 
t,  too,  in  international  trade.  The  boards  ef 
eaors  also  work  in  the  field  of  human  relations 
Ivfaen  dealing  with  stockholders,  workers,  and  the 
nvernment.  Mr.  Ruml  makes  the  point  that  busi- 
ifcess  in  the  future  must  keep  in  step  with  the  pro- 
cssion  by  embracing  the  goal  of  human  freedom. 
While  thus  analyzing  the  responsibilities  of  busi- 
Ks,  Mr.  Ruml  touches  upon  many  current  prob- 
ons:  trade  unionism,  tariffs,  government  regulation 
i  business,  taxation,  public  works,  and  the  balanced 
ndget. 

This  is  a  clearly  written  and  easily  understood 
nesentation  of  Mr.  Ruml’s  conclusions  on  these  vital 
r;  )roblems  of  today.  Many  articles  and  books  touch- 
rp>g  on  these  problems  are  available,  but  it  is  the 
we  one  that  as  simply  and  clearly  analyzes  them 
pictures  business  in  its  relationship  to  the  other 
ikyers  in  the  present  scene. 

^  UNE,  1945 


Vocational  TecBnicai  Training 
for  Industrial  Occupations 

Vocational  Division  Bulletin  No.  228,  Vo¬ 
cational  Technical  Training  Series  No.  1,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1944,  306  pages,  paper  bound,  40  cents. 

This  is  a  complete  study  of  the  needs  and  facilities 
for  education  and  training  of  technicians  who  work 
in  jobs  that  require  more  limited  technical  com¬ 
petency  than  that  of  the  fully  trained  engineer  and 
scientist  and  less  manipulative  training  than  is  re¬ 
quired  of  the  skilled  mechanic.  The  importance 
of  jobs  such  as  these  is  increasing. 

In  the  field  of  business,  technical  jobs  include 
occupations  for  which  regular  high  school  programs 
are  not  adequate  and  for  which  four  years  of  col¬ 
lege  are  not  required.  The  technical  business  oc¬ 
cupations  include  the  selling  of  building  materials, 
fuels,  farm  products,  and  others  that  require  a  back¬ 
ground  of  technical  information  as  it  relates  to  the 
goods  to  be  sold.  Tlien,  too,  there  are  advanced 
secretarial  and  stenographic  positions  requiring 
specialized  knowledge  of  the  related  fields  of  law, 
medicine,  insurance,  transportation,  and  communica¬ 
tion.  Other  technical-business  occupations  require 
a  knowledge  of  office  appliances  and  machines  in 
specialized  fields. 

Although  this  report  is  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  industrial  occupations,  there  is  some  mention  of 
business  occupations.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
report  of  the  enrollments  in  terminal  courses  in 
426  junior  colleges  in  1938-1939,  showing  that  one- 
third  of  the  students  were  preparing  for  business 
occupations,  the  largest  terminal  student  group  in 
these  junior  colleges. 

Mention  is  made  that  a  study  of  business  oc¬ 
cupations  requiring  technical  knowledge  should  be 
made.  When  a  study  of  this  type  is  undertaken, 
this  report  will  serve  as  a  pattern  because  of  its' 
complete  coverage  of  the  field.  There  are  reports 
on  trends  in  employment,  an  analysis  of  industrial 
needs  for  technicians,  a  study  of  facilities  now  avail¬ 
able  for  training,  and  plans  for  future  programs. 

A  Distributive  Education  Program 
for  Variety  Stores 

C.  A.  Nolan,  Monograph  61  of  the  South- 
Western  Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  36  pp., 
50  cents. 

An  analysis  of  duties  and  suggested  syllabi  for 
training  two  types  of  employees — saleswomen  and 
assistant  managers.  The  work  of  231  saleswomen 
in  branches  of  a  chain  store  was  studied,  and  their 
physical  characteristics  in  relation  to  the  job,  their 
educational  background,  and  occupational  status  were 
analyzed.  The  nature  of  their  duties  was  also  out¬ 
lined.  A  similar  study  was  made  of  63  assistant 
managers.  On  the  basis  of  this  study,  syllabi  for 
training  saleswomen  and  assistant  managers  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  monograph. 
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The  Brookings  Institution — 

Its  Evolring  Program 

The  Brookings  Institution,  Washington  6, 
D.  C,  1944,  16  pages  (pamphlet). 

Teachers  of  business  subjects  find  much  of  value 
in  the  reports  of  the  Brookings  Institution.  This 
pamphlet  outlines  their  new  five-year  program. 

The  research  studies  planned  are  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  achievement  of  higher  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing  depends  upon  the  combined  influence  of  these 
factors:  (1)  natural  and  human  resources;  (2) 
scientific  discoveries  and  inventions;  (3)  engineer¬ 
ing  applications;  (4)  business  organization  and 
maiugement;  (3)  the  economic  system;  and  (6)  the 
governmental  system. 

One  of  the  studies  planned  is  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  factors  which  are  responsible  for  the 
apparent  failure  of  the  distributive  system  to  confer 
upon  the  consumer  the  full  benefits  of  improving 
techniques  in  production.  Other  studies  will  deal 
with  public  finance,  money  and  banking,  and  credit 
institutions.  The  results  of  these  and  similar  sur¬ 
veys  should  be  studied  by  teachers  of  business  sub¬ 
jects  and  consumer  education. 

The  College  and  Teacher  Education 

Commission  on  Teacher  Education,  744 
Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C.,  $2.50. 

This  book  tells  of  the  efforts  of  twenty  collegiate 
institutions  to  improve  their  teacher-training  cur¬ 
ricula. 

This  Is  Arithmetic 

Prepared  by  the  Association  for  Childhood 
Education,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.,  35  cents. 

How  children  get  the  concept  of  number,  space, 
size,  measure,  and  time,  is  dekribed  in  this  book. 
It  shows  how  "arithmetic  functions  not  only  in 
school,  but  wherever  quantity  and  space  must  be 
dealt  with  to  achieve  children’s  ends." 


Education  and  Society 

Members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
California,  University  of  California  Press, 
Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  1944,  196  pages, 
$2.50. 

'This  volume  was  prepared  in  commemoration  of 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
University  of  California.  It  starts  with  a  section 
entitled,  "Out  of  the  Living  Past,”  by  E.  C.  Moore, 
followed  by  a  chapter  on  "Schools  to  Meet  New 
Needs,"  by  Edwin  A.  Lee,  present  dean  of  the 
School  of  Education  on  the  Los  Angeles  campus. 

Dean  Lee  considers  the  demands  made  upon  the 
schools  by  certain  groups;  notably  among  them  those 
who  clamor  for  the  return  to  the  "three  R’s.”  He 
shows  that  in  a  world  of  change  we  cannot  con¬ 
sistently  return  to  the  little  red  schoolhouse,  and 
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he  praises  the  teachers  who  are  willing  to  exper; 
with  new  materials  and  new  methods  in  an 
to  adapt  present-day  education  to  current  needs.  ^ 
predicts  that  after  the  war,  people  will  not  mo 
accept  unemployment,  but  that  they  will  den  IT 
the  right  to  work.  While  this  demand  will  re^ 
more  vocational  education.  Dean  Lee  warns 
we  must  not  overlook  the  cultural  and  spii 
while  taking  care  of  the  material. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Williams,  too,  in  his  chapter  on 
schools,  places  emphasis  upon  general  educatl 
recommending  that  special  schools  be  developed 
vocational  training.  Dr.  Williams  expresses  hij 
liefs  set  forth  more  fully  in  his  recent  book] 
Secondary  Schools  for  American  Youth} 

Dr.  David  Jackey,  in  his  chapter  on  vocat4 
education,  stresses  the  lack  of  pre-employment 
cation  for  the  distributive  trades. 

'The  remaining  chapters  deal  with  other  praci 
school  problems — each  chapter  written  by  a  sp«| 
ist. 
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Guidance  of  Learning  Activities  w 

W.  H.  Burton,  D.  Appleton-Century  C 
pany.  New  York,  1944,  601  pages,  $3.75 

Dr.  Burton,  director  of  apprenticeship  in 
Graduate  School  of  Education  of  Harvard  Univet  p 
deals  with  both  elementary  and  secondary  p« 
and  teachers.  This  "complete  source  book  on  ^ 
subject  of  learning”  covers  learning  on  both  le  'I 
with  more  attention  to  general  subjects  than  to  h 
cational  skills.  hi 

Dr.  Burton  believes  that  we  should  not  take  ft 
"either-or-stand”  with  regard  to  teaching  procedi  er 
Therefore,  he  presents  both  the  assign-study-ro  ly* 
test  procedure  and  the  unit  organization.  He  beli  to 
that  the  education  of  little  children  and  of  begin  j 
on  almost  any  level  will  proceed  best  as  the  1 
effective  types  of  functional  or  experience  units  t 
utilized  by  teachers.  The  assign-study-recite-test 
cedure  is  useful  as  students  attain  more  maturit  > 
The  author  disapproves  of  those  teachers 
claim  to  get  "just  as  good  results”  through  0 
procedures,  without  knowing  anything  of  mo  1^ 
research  in  the  fields  of  learning  and  teaching  C'! 
without  being  able  to  evaluate  the  results  they 
secure.  '* 

Tlie  book  is  arranged  in  four  parts:  (1)  pr 
pies  of  learning;  (2)  functional  units;  (3)  ti  SI 
tional  procedures;  (4)  improvement  of  technk  ^ 
For  every  topic  discussed.  Dr.  Burton  cites  ever]  ^ 
school  experiences.  He  devotes  an  entire  cha 
to  misconceptions  concerning  learning.  One  of  f 
practical  applications  made  in  this  connection  is 
of  the  boy  who  has  not  learned  to  add  until  he  T 
decide  whether  or  not  to  add  to  solve  a  cei  i 
problem,  regardless  of  his  skill  in  adding  a  col  s 
of  figures.  He  concludes  that  the  "much  band  v 
about  fundamentals”  are  best  learned  in  functi  ic 
situations.  He  also  makes  the  point  that  lear  j 
masses  of  facts  is  not  necessary  as  a  founda 
for  thinking. 

- . 

'  Reviewed  in  this  magazine  for  April,  p. 
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\s  this  book  is  designed  for  students,  there  are 
scussion  questions,  reading,  exercises,  and  topics 
t  reports  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  An  unusual 
ture  is  that  the  discussion  questions  are  ar- 
ged  in  columns  on  the  left  half  of  the  page, 
th  practical  problems,  explanations,  and  addi- 
nal  questions  placed  opposite. 

This  book  is  excellent  reading  for  the  teacher 
)0  likes  to  evaluate  teaching  procedures  and  to 
periment  with  new  methods.  It  is  even  more 
luable  to  the  teacher  who  is  thoroughly  con- 
[jced  that  the  methods  he  uses  are  the  best.  Either 
will  help  to  give  support  to  his  belief  or  lead 
m  to  question  the  time-worn  procedures  and  to 
nsider  new  ones. 


ransilion  Opportunities 

Third  edition  of  Postwar  Planning  Now. 
be  Journal  of  Commerce,  63  Park  Row,  New 
ork  15,  N.  Y.,  20  p.,  25  cents. 

A  digest  of  195  postwar  reports  on  industry  trends, 

!w  products  and  services,  and  trade  potentialities 
ter  the  war.  Copies  of  the  first  and  second  edi- 
ms  are  still  available  at  25  cents. 

Uaining  Maturity 

Luella  Cole,  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  Inc.,  New 
ork,  1944,  212  pages,  $2. 

"Humanity  is  too  bright  for  its  own  good.” 
has  created  a  world  to  which  it  is  difficult  for 
human  being  to  adjust.  Then,  too,  the  physical 
It  of  the  modern  world  is  made  so  easy  that  man  is 
erprotected  physically,  but  underprotected  emotion- 
s  a  result,  nearly  everyone  carries  with  him 
to  adult  life  several  childish  traits.  The  areas 
personality  in  which  adults  have  not  matured 
ike  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  themselves  and 
t  those  with  whom  they  come  into  contact.  When 
rrc  is  trouble  in  the  schoolroom,  the  cause  may 
t  a  problem  teacher  instead  of  a  problem  child. 

deed,  childish  adults  make  life  very  difficult  for 
^  cmselves  and  for  those  who  must  live  with  them, 
c,  Dr.  Cole,  who  has  written  books  about  the  psy- 
j  ology  of  the  elementary  school,  the  psychology  of 
•y  olescence,  and  others  in  the  field  of  education, 
iw  offers  to  the  general  reader  a  volume  of  applied 
fchology. 

t  She  covers  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages 
ii(  attaining  maturity,  the  characteristics  of  maturity, 
er  d  the  types  of  escape  that  are  practiced.  Every 
hi  int  she  makes  is  illustrated  with  case  studies  from 
of  r  personal  experience,  with  the  identity  of  the 
is  iracters  carefully  camouflaged, 
he  This  subject  is  important  to  each  individual  and 
ca  associates,  and  much  good  should  be  accom- 
ol  ihed  by  Dr.  Cole’s  presentation.  The  style  is 
n^  iversational ;  the  stories  are  entertaining.  The  case 
cti  dies  help  the  reader  to  understand  both  himself 
ar  1  others. 

Dr.  Cole  writes  of  today.  She  talks  about  atti- 
le  toward  governmental  regulations  and  the  in¬ 
tile  behavior  exhibited  toward  them  by  certain 


adults.  She  discusses,  too,  racial  discriminations  and 
postwar  adjustments.  Finally,  she  warns  that  we 
must  attain  the  necessary  maturity  before  we  can  take 
our  place  in  the  postwar  world.  We  must  attain 
intellectual,  emotional,  social,  and  moral  maturity. 

Dr.  Cole’s  book  is  a  guide  along  the  way. 

Employee  Counseling 

Helen  Baker,  Industrial  Relations  Section, 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
1944,  64  pages,  board  cover,  $1. 

"A  new  development  in  personnel  relations"  is 
the  phrase  used  to  characterize  employee  counseling 
in  industry.  With  the  advent  of  thousands  of  women 
into  war  industries,  many  adjustments  on  the  part  of 
employer  and  employee  were  necessary. 

The  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  em¬ 
ployee  counseling  has  made  a  permanent  place  for 
itself  in  industry.  One  comment  is  that  the  fore¬ 
man  is  by-passed  in  the  process,  another  step  away 
from  the  foreman’s  personal  contacts  with  employees. 

The  purpose  of  employee  counseling  in  war  indus¬ 
tries  is  to  help  women  employees  solve  personal  and 
job  problems  so  that  absenteeism  will  be  reduced 
and  morale  improved.  The  purpose,  as  one  employer 
expresses  it,  is  "to  maintain  a  stable  group  of  em¬ 
ployees  operating  with  the  utmost  efficiency.” 

This  report  covers  the  growth  of  employee  coun¬ 
seling,  the  duties  of  counselors,  the  qualifications 
of  counselors,  and  the  postwar  outlook.  As  the  field 
is  very  new,  there  is  a  divergence  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  will  become  a  permanent  part 
of  industry.  As  counseling  has  served  a  worth¬ 
while  purpose  during  wartime,  this  comprehensive 
report  is  of  value  to  all  students  of  employer-em¬ 
ployee  relations.  The  four-page  bibliography  attests 
to  the  present  interest  in  counseling. 

America 

Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  Farrar  and  Rine¬ 
hart,  Inc.'  1944,  122  pages,  $1.50. 

In  1942,  the  Office  of  War  Information  asked  the 
American  poet,  Stephen  Vincent  Ben^t,  to  write  a 
short,  interpretive  history  of  America  that  could  be 
translated  into  many  languages.  Mr.  Benet  completed 
the  assignment  shortly  before  his  death.  No  Amer¬ 
ican  should  miss  this  history  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  a  poet — a  history  of  ideas  and  ideals.  He 
begins:  "There  is  a  country  of  hope,  there  is  a  coun¬ 
try  of  freedom.  There  is  a  country  where  all  sorts 
of  different  people,  drawn  from  every  nation  in  the 
world,  get  along  together  under  the  same  big  sky.” 

Later,  Mr.  Ben6t  has  this  to  say  about  business: 

"Its  [America’s]  big  industries  are  not  built  on 
making  a  few  expensive  things  for  a  few  expensive 
people.  They  are  built  on  making  a  great  many  things 
for  a  great  many  people  and  making  them  at  a  price 
that  a  great  many  people  can  pay.  The  real  sym¬ 
bols  of  American  industry  are  the  Ford  car,  the  dollar 
watch,  the  ten-cent  can  of  soup,  the  cheap  news¬ 
paper,  and  free  radio,  the  ready-made  dress,  the 
movie  made  at  a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
you  can  see  for  44  cents.  .  .  .  But,  because  of 
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mass  production  and  mass  buying,  all  sorts  of  things 
that  make  the  life  of  the  American  family  easier, 
pleasanter,  and  healthier,  are  within  that  family’s 
reach  in  America.  American  business  sells  to  the 
many,  it  makes  its  money  by  selling  to  the  many; 
it  does  so,  of  course,  to  make  money.  But  because 
it  does  so,  the  average  standard  of  living  has  risen 
and  is  still  rising.  Americans  still  believe  in  an 
improvable  future.” 

At  the  end  of  the  book,  Mr.  Ben^  talks  about 
what  America  wants  after  victory.  The  answer  is,  of 
course,  peace  and  a  nation  and  a  people  who  believe 
in  man  and  the  free  world  that  man  can  make. 

Citizenship  Program  Aids:  A  Co-operative 
Proiect 

Issued  by  the  Office  of  Educational  Sen'- 
ices  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  in  co-operation  with  the  N.E.A.  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Citizenship.  Superintendent  of  Doc¬ 
uments,  Washington,  D.  C.  72  pages,  15  cents. 

Prose  and  poetry  selections  on  Americanism,  creeds 
and  oaths  effective  in  citizenship  ceremonies,  quota¬ 
tions  from  foreign-born  American  citizens,  and  sam¬ 
ple  programs  illustrating  the  scopes  and  patterns  of 
successful  ceremonies,  are  included.  This  booklet 
should  be  of  use  in  planning  school  observance  of 
Citizenship  Recognition  Day,  officially  designated  by 
Congress  as  the  third  Sunday  of  May. 

How  to  Co-ordinate 
School-Work  Training 

Kenneth  B.  Haas,  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  83  pp.  80  cents. 

This  manual  represents  a  collection  of  the  best 
guiding  principles  for  effective  co-ordination  of 
work-experience.  It  is  a  basic  handbook  for  the  use 
of  co-ordinators  and  supervisors  of  vocational  busi¬ 
ness  education. 

'The  material  has  been  carefully  selected  by  the 
author  and  includes  a  wealth  of  illustrative  material 
in  outline  form.  Particular  attention  is  called  to 
the  use  of  forms  for  sound  control  of  a  well-co¬ 
ordinated  program.  This  manual  should  meet  with 
the  approval  of  those  persons  charged  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  this  phase  of  business  education, 
and  it  merits  attention  now. — C.  A.  Nolan. 

- ♦ - 

Occupational  Abstracts 

Postwar  employment  prospects  in  five  occu¬ 
pations  are  described  in  five  different  six-page 
Occupational  Abstracts  just  revised  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Occupational  Index,  Inc.,  New  York 
University,  New  York  3.  They  are  25  cents 
each. 

The  occupations  covered  include:  banking, 
bookkeeping,  insurance  salesmanship,  journalism, 
and  stenography. 

Each  abstract  summarizes  available  information 
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on  the  nature  of  the  work,  abilities  and  tn 
ing  required,  earnings,  number  and  distribut 
of  workers,  advantages,  disadvantages,  and  p 
w'ar  prospects.  Sources  of  further  informat 
and  best  references  for  additional  reading 
included. 


Postwar  Guidance  and  Personnel 

Counselors,  teachers,  and  others  interq 
in  guidance  and  personnel  work  will  find  ani 
praisal  of  postwar  employment  prospects  \ 
related  information  in  a  new  six-page  foldet 
Guidance  and  Personnel  Services  by  Ruth  Strj 
and  Robert  Hoppock,  just  published  by  Oq 
pational  Index,  Inc.,  New  York  University,  N 
York  3,  for  25  cents. 


Navy  Visual-Aid  Program  Described 

The  May  issue  of  Business  Screen  is  devoi 
to  Navy  training  films.  It  contains  an  authi 
tative,  comprehensive  statement  of  the  pra 
pies  and  practices  of  visual  training  in  j 
United  States  Navy. 

All  those  interested  in  visual  methods  will  i 
this  issue  an  excellent  source  book.  A  co 
may  be  obtained  for  $1  from  Business  Sen 
157  East  Erie  Street,  Chicago  11. 


Census  Publications  Announced 

Readers  of  the  Business  Education  Woi 
may  be  interested  in  the  January,  1945,  edid 
of  Census  Publications,  Subject  Guide,  and  P 
Two  of  the  series.  List  of  Publications  lss» 
Except  Regular  Monthly  or  Quarterly  ReUi 
for  January,  February,  and  March.  Any( 
wanting  these  publications  may  receive  them 
sending  a  request  to  the  director  of  the  Bun 
of  the  Census.  Part  One,  the  annual  listi 
has  not  yet  been  issued,  but  it  will  be  announ 
when  available. 


until  September 


Tile  B.E.W.  (minus  the  cobwebs,  of  course) 
sayf  goodbye  to  its  readers  for  two  months.  . 
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Sack  month  tho  B.  E.  W.  flTOo  In  this 
doportanont  somo  S.000  words  of  to* 
loelod  motorlol  cennlod  In  units  of  10 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  ma> 
toricd  will  bo  found  in  shorthand  In  tho 
somo  issuo  of  THE  aBEQO  WBITEH. 


The  Strength  of  Our  Democracy  Good  Telephone  Manners  Build 
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From  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York 


EVENTS  since  the  afternoon  of  April  12,  when 
the  r»ews  of  the  death  of  President  Roosevelt  fell 
with  stunning*®  effect  upon  the  world,  should  in¬ 
spire  in  all  quarters  a  heightened  sense  of  faith 
and  pride  in  democratic  institutions.®*  Never  be¬ 
fore  has  the  United  States  experienced  a  change  in 
the  Presidency  during  a  war,**  and  seldom  in  history 
have  problems  of  such  weight  and  scope  been  trans- 
cojjferred  from  one  man  to  another  so  suddenly^  and 
in  so  critical  a  time.  But  from  every  side  has 

come  a  closing  of  the  ranks.  There  has  been  grief 
and***  mourning,  but  not  confusion,  uncertainty, 
or  pause  in  the  orderly  functioning  of  government. 
President***  Truman  has  assumed  his  responsibilities 
with  inspiring  courage  and  confidence,  and  all  parties 
^Olj  and  groups**®  have  vied  in  extending  their  support 
;diti  <nd  in  submerging  their  differences,  so  that  the 
j  pj  President  may  be  free’*®  from  the  embarrassment 
fjjM  ^  factional  dispute  in  such  a  time. 

.*]  Many  people  will  see  little  to  remark  in**®  either 
"^Tthe  orderly  continuance  of  governmental  processes 
inyiior  the  manifestations  of  unity,*®*  since  in  this  coun- 
emltry  nothing  else  was  to  be  expected.  But  though 
jui^we  take  these  things  for  granted  we  should  not 
|.  Tpass***  them  by  as  commonplace,  for  in  vast  areas 
‘*^of  the  world  they  do  not  exist.  Nor  do  we  enjoy 
)una|them  by  virtue***  of  accident  or  chance.  Rather  they 
I  express  the  strength  of  the  democratic  principles 
I  and  institutions**®  developed  from  the  beginning  of 
__Jour  history,  and  the  power  of  those  institutions  to 
I  provide**®  continuity  of  leadership  in  high  office. 

I  In  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged,  these 
principles  and  institutions,*®*  the  devotion  of  people 
to  them,  and  the  ability  of  people  to  work  together 
mdcr  them,**®  are  all  being  tested.  On  the  battle¬ 
fields  and  on  the  production  lines  the  test  has  been 
met  triumphantly.***  Unity  has  prevailed  wherever 
and  whenever  unity  was  essential.  Now  the  further 
test  of  a  sudden**®  change  of  leadership  likewise 
has  been  surmounted.  Not  for  a  moment  have  our 
enemies  been  able  to  take  comfort***  from  the  change. 
They  have  learned  once  more  how  enormous  was 
their  mistake  in  their  failure  to  comprehend  the 
fact  that**®  the  American  people  in  essentials  are 
bit  together  in  incomparable  strength  and 
solidarity.  (420) 
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WE  are  not  subjects  of  our  country — we  run  it. 
We  are  not  the  property  of  our  government — we 
own  it. 


Good  Will 

SOME  Jo’s  and  don’fs  on  good  telephone  man¬ 
ners,  so  important  to  a  firm’s  good  will: 

r^n’t  have  your  operator  get**  a  customer  on  the 
'phone  and  then  keep  him  waiting  your  convenience. 

Dof^t  gdve  your  operator  the  names  of*®  several 
persons  with  whom  you  wish  to  talk,  and  later  say. 
"Who  is  talking?”  It  is  your  responsibility  to** 
know  the  name  of  the  person  you  called. 

Do  have  your  'phones  answered  promptly,  and 
identify  yourself  quickly  on**  incoming  calls. 

Don’t  annoy  the  customer  by  keeping  him  waiting. 
If  you  do,  apologize.  If  you  must  look  up’*®  some 
data  for  him,  offer  to  call  him  back. 

Don’t  attempt  to  talk  with  a  pencil,  cigarette,  or 
other  impediment”*  in  your  mouth.*  Speak  directly 
into  the  transmitter,  and  use  a  moderate  conversa¬ 
tional  tone.  Above’**  all,  don’t  mumble,  whisper,  or 
shout. 

Don’t  attempt  to  carry  on  two  conversations,  one 
with  the  caller  and  one’**  with 'someone  in  your  own 
office.  If  you  must  talk  with  someone  else,  excuse 
yourself  and  turn  away  from  the  transmitter.’*® 

Keep  a  scratch  pad  and  pencil  near  the  'phone 
and  thus  avoid  having  the  customer  wait  while  you 
search  for  them. 

Avoids  an  abrupt  ending  to  the  conversation,  and 
don’t  slam  the  receiver  down. 

Always  be  courteous  and  pleasant.**® — Condensed 
from  "Printing’  (224) 


The  Army’s  Navy 

From  ’’Information  Bulletin” 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 

’THE  ARMY  has  a  navy — a  vast  fleet  of  fifteen 
thousand  units  operating  all  over  the  world. 

But  the**  Army’s  navy  will  never  participate  in  a 
naval  battle;  it  hasn’t  a  single  combatant  ship. 
Controlled**  by  the  Transportation  Corps,  one  of 
the  technical  services  in  the  Army  Service  Forces, 
its  fleet  is**  concerned  solely  with  moving  millions 
of  troops  and  mountains  of  supplies. 

It’s  the  Navy’s  job  to  protect  these  great  convoys,*" 
to  battle  enemy  warships  that  may  interfere,  and 
to  furnish  Armed  Guard  crews  for  the  transports 
and  cargo’®*  ships. 

Each  arm  of  the  Service  thus  has  its  responsibili¬ 
ties,  and  each  has  the  tools  necessary  for  the  job.’** 
The  line  of  demarcation  dividing  the  duties  of  the 
two  Services  has  been  drawn  by  joint  agreement  be¬ 
tween’**  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  (Actually,  the 
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Navy  has  an  army — the  Marine  Corps — and  it,  too, 
has  a’“  special  niche  in  our  war  machine.)  A 
theater  commander,  be  he  an  admiral  or  a  general, 
has***  absolute  control  over  the  forces  in  his  area 
and  he  calls  upon  all  the  services  impartially*"* 
when  planning  an  operation. 

During  World  War  I  the  Army  had  about  five 
hundred  transports  in  service,  but^  between  1918 
and  the  start  of  the  present  war  the  Army’s  fleet 
had  shrunk  until  it  consisted’*®  principally  of  a  few 
old  transports,  some  dredges  used  by  the  Army 
Engineers  in  river  and  harbor  work,**®  and  a  few 
mine  planters  operated  by  the  Coast  Artillery.  The 
latter  service,  in  connection  with  the**®  defense  of 
our  coasts,  is  entrusted  with  the  installation  of 
fixed  mines  in  our  harbors  and  around  the  Panama*®® 
Canal. 

Soon  after  Pearl  Harbor,  all  transportation  func¬ 
tions  of  the  War  Department  were  consolidated**® 
under  a  new  organization,  the  Transportation  Corps. 
The  Transportation  Corps  closely  controls  all  troop 
traffic**®  and  Army  and  Lend-Lease  freight  shipments, 
except  those  moving  by  air,  in  the  United  States. 

It  transports  men  and**®  supplies  directly  from 
its  giant  j^rts  of  embarkation  to  every  theater  of 
operations.^  Overseas,  it  operates  mobile  ports, 
flexible  organizations  headed  by  experienced  ship¬ 
ping  men,  which*®®  unload  the  ships  and  load  rail¬ 
way  cars  and  trucks  for  transportation  inland. 

Amphibious  warfare  and  the  necessity**®  of  trans¬ 
porting  millions  of  men  across  oceans  for  assaults 
on  enemy-held  beaches  caused  the  Army**®  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  fleet  until  today  it  operates  more  than  one 
hundred  sixty  types  of  craft,  from  giant  troop 
transports**®  and  hospital  ships  down  to  amphibious 
"ducks.”  The  fleet  is  divided  into  two  principal 
segments:  its**®  "blue-water”  fleet  of  transports  and 
freighters  and  hospital  ships;  and  its  tremendous 
fleet  of  small  craft,  all  under  one*®®  thousand  gross 
tons.  Probably  ninety  per  cent  of  this  vast  armada 
has  been  built  up  since  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties.*** 

That  the  Army  was  able  to  procure  and  man  this 
fle<H,  almost  overnight,  is  due  to  the  efforts  of^ 
private  shipyards  and  the  patriotism  of  merchant 
mariners.  Having  no  shipyards  of  its  own,  the 
Army***  had  to  depend  upon  private  yards,  and 
they  delivered  the  ships.  With  no  facilities  for 
training  seagoing***  personnel,  the  Army  called  upon 
trained  merchant  seamen,  and  they  responded. 

Army  vessels  are  operated**®  by  three  distinct  types 
of  personnel — civilians,  contract  emplovees,  who  are 
neither  soldiers  nor  civilians  but***  a  little  of  each, 
and  regular  Army  personnel. 

Civilians  man  the  ships  under  charter  to  the 
Army.***  For  instance,  if  it  is  short  of  cargo  boats 
for  an  operation,  it  calls  upon  the  War  Shipping 
Administration**®  for  assistance.  The  WSA  allo¬ 
cates  vessels  from  commercial  shipping  lines  to  the 
Army***  Transportation  Corps.  They  may  be  either 
American  or  British  ships,  and  are  manned  by  their 
regular  civilian***  crews.  Some  of  these  are  "one- 
voyage  allocations,”  but  WSA  agents  overseas  often 
allocate*”  these  same  vessels  back  to  the  Army 
for  return  voyages.  About  thirty-five  per  cent  of  all 
ships  controlled**®  by  WSA  are  allocated  to  the 
Army,  the  remainder  to  the  Navy,  to  Lend-Lease 
or  other**®  agencies. 

Contract  employees  are  experienced  seafaring  men 
who  sign  a  contract  with  the  Army,***  agreeing  to 
all  conditions  of  service  and  one  vear's  duty  in 
any  theater  of  operations.  They  are***  not  actually 


in  the  Army,  yet  they  are  subject  to  Army  disciplij 
and  courts-martial. 


In  the  third  group**®  are  regular  Army  officeal 
and  men,  specially  fitted  by  civilian  experience  ad 
training  in*^  Army  schools,  who  make  up  the  small-j 
boat  and  harbor-craft  companies.  Small-boat  coo. 
panies  transport  supplies  and  personnel**®  over  reb 
tively  short  distances,  along  coasts  or  between  islands 
Many  of  them  man  the  199**®-foot  FP  (freight 
passenger)  ships  which  have  proved  so  useful  « 
supplying  bases  of  the  South  and  Southwest*®®  Pj.' 
cific.  Harbor-craft  companies  usually  are  found  « 
ports  of  embarkation  or  debarkation,**®  where  thtj 
transfer  cargo  and  troops  from  ship  to  shore,  and 
vice  versa. 


Since  the  harbor-craft  and  small-boat  program  is 
only***  two  years  old,  the  seagoing  soldiers  art 
not  especially  salty,  by  Navy  standards.  Administra. 
tors**®  of  the  program  have  been  too  busy  prosecut¬ 
ing  the  war  to  design  special  uniforms  for  theiB,i 
although  such**®  a  plan  has  been  discussed.  'Thq 
wear  the  ordinary  Army  uniform,  with  Transportation 
Corps  insignia*®*®  and  the  shoulder  patch  of  th 
Army  Service  Forces,  and  they  hold  Army  ranb 
and  ratings  relatiye  to  those  of®*®  Navy  men  doing 
similar  work. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  Army’s  Class  B  boats! 
such  as  an  FP  vessel  under*®*®  one  hundred  twentyT 
five  feet,  or  a  self-propelling  barge  one  hundred  feet 
or  over,  has  a  crew  of  about*®*®  fourteen  or  fifteen 
The  .skipper  is  a  first  lieutenant,  and  the  marine  en¬ 
gineer  and  first  mate  are  second*®*®  lieutenants.  'The 
second  engineer  and  second  mate  are  warrant  of¬ 
ficers,  junior  grade.  The  third  engineer  is  a 

master  sergeant.  The  bos’un,  the  first-aid  man,  ani 
one  deck  hand  are  corporals,  and  there  are  two 
deck  hands  who  are  privates.”’*  The  cook  is  i 
technician  fifth  grade,  and  he  has  a  helper  who  is 
a  private.  A  radio  operator,”**  who  is  a  techniciai 
fourth  grade,  and  an  electrician,  who  is  a  tech¬ 
nician  fifth  grade,  complete  the  crew”**  complement 

While  the  Army  has  no  specialists  correspondiog 
exactly  to  the  Navy  ratings,  it  has  technicians”**  it 
various  pay  grades.  'These  technicians  cover  even 
field — office  workers,  metalsmiths,  mechanics,”®®  car¬ 
penters.  In  pay  grades  they  correspond  to  the  Navy's 
first-,  second-,  and  third-class  ratings. 

Although  seagoing  soldiers””  wear  Army  uniforiro 
and  have  Army  ranks  and  rates,  they  have  accepted 
nautical  terminology.  They  say”*®  "port”  and  "star¬ 
board”  and  "deck”  and  "bulkhead.”  Whenever  ii 
doubt,  they  use  the  Navy  or  Merchant  Marine  prac¬ 
tice  as  their”*®  standard.  Unless  ordered  outside  the 
continental  limits,  they  do  not  draw  sea-duty  pay.  I 

Many  of  the  Army’s”*®  "sailors”  had  small-boat 
experience  before  they  joined  the  Service,  mosth 
as  yachting  enthusiasts,  fishermen,”®*  or  commercij 
boatmen. 

Schools  were  established  at  Camp  Gordon  John¬ 
son,  Carrabelle,  Florida,  and  at  West  Coast”**  ports 
of  embarkation  to  indoctrinate  men  for  harbor- 
craft  and  small-boat  companies.  The  principal  sub- 

•  .  il4A  I  .  _ _ 


jects”*®  taught  are  seamanship,  piloting,  navigation, 


and  marine  engineering.  Students  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity”**  to  go  out  on  tugs  and  small  craft  workinj 
in  harbors  to  gain  first-hand  experience.^  At  thr 
Seattle  Port  of*”  Embarkation,  which  includes  i 
modification  center  for  various  types ^  of  boats,  thr 
students  work  on  projects**®*  involving  both  con 
struction  and  maintenance. 

Fverv  effort  is  made  to  permit  penonncl  to 
ifyM”  furtjicr  study  in  specialized  subjects,  su^ 
as  navigation,  cooking,  or  first  aid.  Those  who 
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not  make**^  the  grade  as  specialists  are  then  classed 
as  ordinary  seamen.  men  of  every  group  usually 
are“*®  made  warrant  officers,  and  many  of  them  are 
sent  to  other  training  centers  for  advanced  study. 

The  Army’s”*®  "Annapolis”  is  the  Transportation 
Corps  Marine  Officers’  Gidet  School  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Florida.”®®  Operated  for  the  Army  by  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission,  this  school  takes 
the  honor  graduates”*®  of  the  Maritime  Commission’s 
four  apprentice  schools  and  turns  them  out  as  po¬ 
tential  ship’s  officers.  Courses  there”*®  are  twelve 
weeks  for  deck  officers  and  ten  weeks  for  engineer¬ 
ing  officers. 

Upon  completing  the  course,  graduates”*®  become 
contract  employees,  starting  at  a  base  pay  of  $2,200 
a  year,  or  some  may  be‘^  permitted  to  apply  for 
commissions  as  lieutenants  in  the  Army. 

.  The  semi-civilians  (contract  employees)”®®  man¬ 
ning  the  larger  vessels  operated  by  the  Transpor¬ 
tation  Corps  are  usually  from  the  Merchant”*® 
Marine.  Their  uniforms,  insignia,  and  rating  badges 
follow  the  Merchant  Marine  style.  The  captain 
and  chief**®  engineer  wear  four  gold  stripes  on  their 
sleeves,  while  the  chief  officer  and  the  staff  en¬ 
gineer  wear  three  and  a  half  stripes.***®  Number  of 
stripes  varies  with  rank,  down  to  the  junior  third 
officer,  who  wears  a  half  stripe. 

Rating  badges  for  petty***®  officers  are  patterned 
after  those  in  the  Navy,  with  oilers,  firemen,  and 
coal  passers  wearing  the  rating**®®  badge  of  a  ma¬ 
chinist’s  mate,  and  the  wheelman  rating  badge  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  Navy’s  quartermaster  insignia.***® 
Chief  'petty  officers  wear  a  cap  device  of  their 
specialty,  enclosed  in  a  gold  wreath. 

Army  ships  in  convoy***®  are  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  convoy  commodore.  On  each  Army 
transport  the  captain  or  master  is  in***®  command 
of  the  ship  and  the  crew,  but  the  commanding 
officer  of  troops,  who  is  an  Army  officer  and  re¬ 
mains’**®  aboard  the  transport  as  it  plies  back  and 
forth,  is  in  command  of  all  the  troops  on  the  ship. 
A  naval  officer’*®®  has  charge  of  the  Armed  Guard 
crew. 

'The  major  units  of  the  Army’s  fleet  ply  from  the 
various  ports  of  embarkation.’**"  The  New  York 
Port  of  Embarkation,  for  example,  has  the  responsi¬ 
bility,  among  others,  of**®  supplying  the  European 
theater  of  operations.  The  Seattle  Port  of  Embarka¬ 
tion  supplies’**®  bases  in  Alaska  and  the  Aleu¬ 
tians.  (1868) 

Foundation  of  an  Enduring  Peace 

A  MESSAGE  can  be  sent  around  the  world  by 
radio  in  one-seventh  of  a  second,  yet  it  may  take 

I  many*®  years  to  force  a  simple  idea  through  a  quarter- 
of-an-inch  of  human  skull.  That's  why  we  need  a 
constantly*®  expanding  number  of  printed  words  sell¬ 
ing  people  on  understanding,  good  will,  friendliness, 
faith,  vision,  and  all*®  the  other  foundation  qualities 
upon  which  the  structure  of  an  enduring  peace  must 
be  built. — Wiljerd  /I.*®  Peterson,  (81)  in  the 
"Friendly  Adventurer!' 

Brief-Form  Review  Letters 

By  A.  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Sir: 

We  are  sending  you,  in  another  envelope,  our  new 
summer-session  catalogue,  listing  the  courses*®  to 
be  given  in  the  School  of  Education  for  the  six 
weeks  beginning  the  fifth  of  next  month-  A|1 


classes  are*®  being  held  in  the  morning,  as  usual, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  cool  breezes  always  present 
in  our  classrooms*®  during  this  particular  part  of  , 
the  day. 

As  you  look  through  the  catalogue  you  will  no¬ 
tice  that,  in  addition”  to  the  names  or  our  regular 
staff  members,  there  appear  some  of  tlje  country’s 
foremost  educators.  'VC^y  nof®®  avail  yourself  of 
an  opportunity  that  occurs  but  once  in  a  lifetime? 
Here  in  this  school  we  have  broughf*®  together 
for  a  little  time  those  guiding  spirits  in  the  field 
of  education  whose  outstanding  achievements  in’*® 
educational  theory  are  known  the  world  over. 

We  expect  a  big  enrollment.  To  insure  yourself 
oP*"  a  seat  in  at  least  one* of  the  classrooms  of 
these  outstanding  teachers,  register  at  as  early  a  date 
as  you**®  possibly  can. 

Very  truly  yours,  (186) 

Dear  Mr.  Barr: 

Your  letter  about  the  special  meeting  to  be  held 
the  day  after  tomorrow  reached  me  this  morning.*® 
You  state  that  no  information  about  this  meeting 
has  been  received.  I  cannot  see  how  this  is  pos¬ 
sible,*®  because  I  addressed  all  the  envelopes  in 
my  own  handwriting  and  I  definitely  remember  that 
there  was*®  one  for  you.  It  is  highly  probable, 
though,  that  yours  may  have  been  addressed  in¬ 
correctly  or  else  may  have  gone  astray*®  in  the  mail. 

'This  meeting,  as  John  Smith  explained  to  you, 
is  to  be  held  at  the  usual  place.  'The  problems 
about*®®  which  we  shall  speak  on  this  occasion  are 
of  an  especially  serious  nature,  and  I  have  been 
asked  nor*®  to  mention  them  in  my  correspondence. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  allowed  to  tell  you  this  much 
— the  decisions  agreed’*®  upon  at  this  meeting  will 
determine  the  future  course  of  this  organization  for 
a  long  time  to  come.’*®  Therefore,  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  you  appear  at  this  meeting  and  help 
in  the  formation  of  these  decisions.’*® 

Cordially  yours,  (184) 

My  dear  Mr.  Shelley: 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  mistake  in 
your  invoice  to  our  organization.*®  You  have  charged 
us  for  seventy-five  bags  of  flour,  while  we  re¬ 
ceived  but  seventy. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  mistakes*®  occur  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  care  is  taken  not  to  make  them.  Will 
you  please  adjust  this  matter  in  the  near  future.*" 
Yours  very  truly,  (64) 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson: 

After  looking  thoroughly  into  the  situation  and 
carefully  examining  ou^  records,  we  find  that  our 
charging  you  for  five  bags  of  flour  that  you  did  not 
receive  is  an  error  on  our  part. 

Will*®  you  kindly  overlook  this  mistake.  In  the 
future  we  shall  do  everything  in  our  power  to  see 
that  this*®  does  not  happen  again.  In  about  three 
days  you  will  receive  a  credit  memorandum  for  the 
difference.  If**  you  wish  a  check  instead  of  the 
credit  memorandum,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  ex¬ 
press  this  desire. 

Yours  truly,  (100) 

I>ear  Miss  Brown: 

'The  catalogues  ordered  from  your  company  re¬ 
cently  have  not  yet  been  received.  It  is  very**  im¬ 
portant  that  we  have  them  immediately.  Announce¬ 
ments  have  been  sent  to  various  shipping  com¬ 
panies  stating*®  that  correspondence  courses  will  be 
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offered  to  the  men  in  the  Merchant  Marine  be¬ 
ginning  the  first  of  next  month.**  If  these  cata¬ 
logues  are  not  in  our  hands  by  that  time,  we  will 
•  be  in  a  very  embarrassing  position,  as*®  you  can  see. 
Please  ship  thm  as  soon  as  possible. 

Yours  truly,  (91) 


Gentlemen: 

Our  records  show  that  the  catalogues  about  which 
you  write  were  shipped  to  you  the  day  before  yes¬ 
terday.**  They  should  be  delivered  to  you  in  ap¬ 
proximately  three  days. 

A  report  which  we  recently  received  from  the** 
Railway  Express  G>mpany  states  that  their  quantity 
of  business  has  increased  so  greatly  that  a  delay 
of  about**  one  week  in  the  shipment  of  ail  goods 
is  to  be  exoected. 

In  the  future  please  send  all  orders  at  least 
one**  month  before  the  date  you  wish  them. 

Yours  truly,  (88) 


Dear  Madam: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  order  and  remit¬ 
tance  for  our  stationery.  It  is  with  regret  that**  we 
must  inform  you  that  the  particular  style  you  desire 
is  out  of  stock  and  is  likely  to  be  so**  indefinitely. 

We  are  enclosing  our  price  list,  which  will  give 
you  many  suggestions  for  another  type  to  select.*® 
It  also  contains  suggestions  for  the  imprinting  of 
names  and  addresses .  that  should  interest  you. 

It  will  be**  a  pleasure  to  handle  your  new  selec¬ 
tion,  and  we  are  more  than  sure  that  it  will  meet 
with  your  entire  satisfaction.*** 

Very  sincerely  yours,  (105) 


Air  Line  Uses  Latest  in  Telegraph 

From  **Dots  and  Dashea” 
iaaued  by  Western  Union 

AN  AIR  TRAVELLER  m  New  York  telephoned 
the  reservations  office  of  United  Air  Lines  to  ask 
for  space**  on  a  flight  from  San  Francisco  to  Seattle. 
While  he  held  the  wire,  the  reservations  man  tele¬ 
graphed  San**  Francisco:  "NEED  SEAT  FOR  JOHN 
JONES,  TRIP  3,  APRIL  15,  SAN  FRANCISCO- 
SEATTLE.”  Immediately  a  reply**  was  flashed  back 
from  San  Francisco,  confirming  a  reserved  seat.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  the  phone,  the  reservations  man  thanked 
Mr.*®  Jones  for  waiting  the  few  seconds  required 
for  that  transcontinental  communication,  told  him 
the  seat  would***  be  waiting  for  him  when  he  reached 
San  Francisco,  and  wished  him  a  pleasant  trip.  It 
was  that  simple! 

To  provide  fast***  record  communications  for  its 
nationwide  airway.  United  Air  Lines  had  Western 
Union  engineer  and***  install  a  reperforator  switch¬ 
ing  system  which  makes  possible  rapid,  written- 
record  communications***  between  the  airports  and 
city  business  offices  throughout  the  United  system. 
This  is  supplemented  by***  two-way  radio  communi¬ 
cation  between  ground  stations  and  planes  in  flight. 

Linking  points  on  the  sixty-three  hundred***  mile 
system  of  UAL  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and 
on  the  west  coast  of  Canada  to***  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  communications  network  provided  by 
Western  Union  includes  six  thousand**  nine  hun¬ 
dred  thirty-two  miles  of  telemeter  circuits  connected 
with  repmorator  switching  units,  and***  an  addi¬ 
tional  two  thousand  six  hundred  ninety-five  miles 
of  leased  wire. 


The  most  extensive  communications***  system  of  any 
air  transportation  company  in  the  country,  the  United 
network  connects  eighty-four*”  offices  in  thirty-nine 
cities.  Approximately  19,000,000  words  a  month 
flash  back  and  forth  over  this***  vast  teleprinter 
network — weather  information  and  plane  movements, 
requests  for  passenger  reservations,  and***  a  variety 
of  other  messages  dealing  with  all  phases  of  the 
company’s  activities. 

Only*®  seconds  are  required  to  get  a  communicti- 
tion  from  one  side  of  the  continent  to  the  other. 
Weather  reports**®  are  transmitted  in  detail  so  the 
operations  office  at  every  major  airport  on  the 
United*®®  Air  Lines  system  knows  the  weather  con¬ 
ditions  in  all  sections  of  the  country  every  hour  of 
the  day. 

All*"  planes  in  flight  report  their  positions 
periodically  by  radio  to  ground  stations  on  the  wire 
network,***  and  these  reports  are  telegraphed  to 
airports  of  destination.  In  this  way,  records  of 
each  plane's  progress  in  flight***  are  maintained  and 
arrival  times  of  planes  are  readily  calculated. 

Operations  at  a  typical  major***  reperforation 
switching  center  on  the  UAL  system  go  something  like 
this: 

Incoming  messages*®®  are  recorded  on  a  tape,  mak¬ 
ing  a  coded  perforation  for  each  letter  or  figure, 
much  as  musical**®  notes  are  recorded  on  player  piano 
rolls.  For  ease  in  reading  the  tape,  the  correspond¬ 
ing  letter  or  figure**®  is  printed  above  each  perfora¬ 
tion  by  a  typing  mechanism.  From  the  perforator 
the  tape  passes**®  to  a  transmitter,  and  a  white 
"message  waiting”  light  flashes  on  the  machine. 
An  operator  immediately***  reads  the  address  on 
the  tape  and  inserts  a  plug  into  the  proper  jack 
on  a  small  switchboard.  Automatically*®*  the  mes¬ 
sage  is  transmitted  to  the  proper  destination,  where 
it  arrives  in  printed  form. 

United**®  now  has  reperforator  switching  centers 
at  New  York,  Chicago,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Portland,  Los**®  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco.  These 
centers,  operated  twenty-four  hours  daily,  are  in 
constant  touch  with  all  stations**®  on  the  UAL  sys¬ 
tem. 

By  Telefax,  installed  by  Western  Union  on  the 
United  network  between**^  Oakland  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  reservations  and  manifest  records  are  sent  by 
merely  inserting  them  in  a’®*  slot  on  the  Oakland 
machine.  Telefax  transmits  the  material  over  the 
wire  and  a  facsimile  of**  the  original  drops  into  a 
receiving  basket  in  San  Francisco.  (734) 


Did  You  Know  This? 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  was 
designed  by  an  Irishman,  James  Hoban  of  Dublin; 
built  on  land  purchased*®  from  a  Scot,  Farmer  Davy 
Burns,  in  a  location  chosen  by  a  Frenchman,  Major 
Pierre  Charles  L’Enfant.  Its**  architecture  includes 
elements  of  Greek  and  Roman.  It  typifies  America, 
one  nation  with  many  origins.  (61) — The  Pick  Up 


Do  You  Make  Mistakes? 


THE  GALLERIES  are  full  of  critics.  They  play 
no  ball.  They  fight  no  fights.  They  make  no  mis¬ 
takes,  because  they  attempt  nothing.**  Down  in 
the  arena  are  the  doers.  They  make  many  mis¬ 
takes  because  they  attempt  many  things.  Ford 
forgot**  to  put  a  reverse  gear  in  his  first  auto¬ 
mobile.  Edison  once  spent  over  two  million  dol¬ 
lar  on  an**  invention  which  proved  of  little  value. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


The  man  who  makes  no  mistakes  lacks  boldness 
and  the  spirit  of  adventure.  He*®  is  the  one  who 
never  tries  anything  new.  He  is  a  brake  on  the 
wheels  of  progress. — Charleston  Weekly  Letter  (99) 

Moonlight  and  Roses 

By  FRANK  I.  WELLER 

Rtprint^d  by  pmrmiition  of  thm  Roodmr't  Digoit 

SOMEONE  has  finally  done  something  about  the 
weather.  One  fine  Saturday  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
the  newspapers"  announced:  "Forecast,  Washington 
and  vicinity:  Pleasant  week-end.  Warm,  sunny  after¬ 
noons;  cool  in  early  mornings.*®  Moonlight  nights." 

The  idea  of  humanizing  the  dry-as-dust  weather 
forecast  came  from  Donald  C.  Cameron,*®  new  re¬ 
gional  forecaster,  who  has  spent  twenty-two  years 
in  the  weather  business  and  who  comes  from  Al¬ 
buquerque,*®  New  Mexico.  He  says,  "If  it’s  hot,  why 
don’t  we  say  it’s  hot,  like  people  on  the  street? 
Or,  if  it’s  a  swell  day,*®®  say  so,  as  you  would  at 
a  picnic.  We’ve  been  using  the  same  old  ’Continued 
fair  and  warm’  for  fifty  years  and  I’m**®  tired  of 
it." 

Cameron’s  bad  day  was  when  he  said  it  would 
be  all  right  to  hang  out  the  Monday  wash.  "This 
manpower**®  business  has  come  to  a  pretty  pass,” 
phoned  a  grim  masculine  voice,  "when  they  let  a 
fool  woman  write  up  the  weather.’’**®  But  com¬ 
muting  home  that  evening,  Cameron  overheard  a 
woman  say,  "Now  there’s  some  sense  to  that. 
I’ll  put  my**®  clothes  on  the  line  and  not  worry 
about  rain." 

While  he  enjoys  checking  up  on  the  comments 
of  young  fry  after  he*®®  has  plugged  a  midweek 
picnic  or  boating  ex|>edition,  Omeron  is  not  try¬ 
ing  to  be  cute.  He  is  a  man***  with  a  mission. 
"Take  ’Moonlight  and  warmer’  instead  of  'Fair  and 
warmer,’  ’’  he  explains.  "There  is  an  affinity  be¬ 
tween***  warmth  and  moonlight  which  suggests  to 
some  minds  a  delightful  stroll,  a  languid  park  bench, 
or  tickling  toes  in  a  tossing  brook.  I  said  to 
myself,  "Ihe  weather  doesn’t  get  into  a  rut,  why 
should  you?’’’  (274) 

The  Lady,  or  the  Tiger? 

By  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON 

(Copyright,  1884,  1886,  by  Chariot  Seribnar't  SontJ 
( Coneludad  from  tho  May  ittuaf 

TALL,  beautiful,  and  fair,  his  appearance  was 
greeted  with  a***®  low  hum  of  admiration  and 
anxiety.  Half  the  audience  had  not  known  so 
grand  a  youth  had  lived  among***®  them.  No 
wonder  the  princess  loved  him!  What  a  terrible 
thing  for  him  to  be  there! 

As  the  youth  advanced  into  the****  arena,  he 
turned,  as  the  custom  was,  to  bow  to  the  king: 
but  he  did  not  think  at  all  of  that  royal  person¬ 
age;'**®  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  princess,  who 
sat  to  the  right  of  her  father.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  moiet^***  of  barbarism  in  her  nature,  it  is 
robable  that  lady  would  not  have  been  there; 
ut  her  intense  and  fervid***®  soul  would  not  allow 
her  to  be  absent  on  an  occasion  in  which  she  was 
so  terribly  interested.***®  From  the  moment  that  the 
decree  had  gone  forth,  that  her  lover  should  de¬ 
cide  his  fate  in  the  king’s  arena,  she  had***®  thought 
of  nothing,  night  or  day,  but  this  great  event  and 
the  various  subjects  connected  with  it.  Possessed 
of  more****  power,  influence,  and  force  of  character 


than  anyone  who  had  ever  before  been  interested 
in  such****  a  case,  she  had  done  what  no  other 
person  had  done — she  had  possessed  herself  of  the 
secret  of  the  doors.  She  knew****  in  which  of  the 
two  rooms  that  lay  behind  those  doors,  stood  the 
cage  of  the  tiger,  with  its  open  front,  and  in  which 
waited****  the  lady.  Through  these  thick  doors, 
heavily  curtained  with  skins  on  the  inside,  it  was 
impossible  that  any***®  noise  or  suggestion  should 
come  from  within  to  the  person  who  should  ap¬ 
proach  to  raise  the  latch  of  one  of  them;  but  gold,**®* 
and  the  power  of  a  woman’s  will,  had  brought  the 
secret  to  the  princess. 

And  not  only  did  she  know  in  which  room**** 
stood  the  lady  ready  to  emerge,  all  blushing  and 
radiant,  should  her  door  be  opened,  but  she  knew 
who  the  lady***®  was.  It  was  one  of  the  fairest 
and  loveliest  of  the  damsels  of  the  court  who  had 
been  selected  as  the***®  reward  of  the  accused  youth, 
should  he  be  proved  innocent  of  the  crime  of  aspir¬ 
ing  to  one  so  far  above  him;****  and  the  princess 
hated  her.  Often  she  had  seen,  or  imagined  that 
she  had  seen,  this  fair  creature  throwing  glances***® 
of  admiration  upon  the  person  of  her  lover,  and 
sometimes  she  thought  these  glances  were  perceived 
and  even****  returned.  Now  and  then  she  had  seen 
them  talking  together;  it  was  but  for  a  moment  or 
two,  but  much  can  be  said****  in  a  brief  space; 
it  may  have  been  on  most  unimportant  topics,  but 
how  could  she  know  that?  The  girl  was  lovely, 
but***®  she  had  dared  to  raise  her  eyes  to  the  lov^ 
one  of  the  princess;  and,  with  all  the  intensity 
of  the  savage  blood****  transmitted  to  her  through 
long  lines  of  wholly  barbaric  ancestors,  she  hated 
the  woman  who  blushed  and  trembled**®*  behind 
that  silent  door. 

When  her  lover  turned  and  looked  at  her,  and 
his  eye  met  hers  as  she  sat  there  paler  and  whiter***® 
than  anyone  in  the  vast  ocean  of  anxious  faces 
about  her,  he  saw,  by  that  power  of  quick  per¬ 
ception*®*®  which  is  given  to  thos^  whose  souls  are 
one,  that  she  knew  behind  which  door  crouched 
the  tiger,  and  behind  which  stood  the*®**  lady.  He 
had  expected  her  to  know  it.  He  understood  her 
nature,  and  his  soul  was  assured  that  she  would 
never***®  rest  until  she  made  plain  to  herself  this 
thing,  hidden  to  all  other  lookers-on,  even  to  the 
king.  The  only**®*  hope  for  the  youth  in  which 
there  was  any  element  of  certainty  was  based  upon 
the  success  of  the  princess****  in  discovering  this  mys¬ 
tery;  and  the  moment  he  looked  upon  her,  he 
saw  she  had  succeeded,  as  in****  his  soul  he  knew 
she  would  succeed. 

Then  it  was  that  his  quick  and  anxious  glance 
asked  the  question:  "Which?”  It  was  as  plain  to**** 
her  as  if  he  shouted  it  from  where  he  stood. 
There  was  not  an  instant  to  be  lost.  The  question 
was  asked  in  a  flash;****  it  must  be  answered  in 
another. 

Her  right  arm  lay  on  the  cushioned  parapet  be¬ 
fore  her.  She  raised  her  hand,  and***®  made  a  slight, 
quick  movement  toward  the  right.  No  one  but 
her  lover  saw  her.  Every  eye  but  his  was  fixed 
on  the  man****  in  the  arena. 

He  turned,  and  with  a  firm  and  rapid  step  he 
walked  across  the  empty  space.  Every  heart  stopped***® 
beating,  every  breath  was  held,  every  eye  was  fixed 
immovably  upon  that  man.  Without  the  slightest**** 
hesitation,  he  went  to  the  door  on  the  right,  and 
opened  it. 

•  •  • 

NOW  the  point  of  the  story  is  this:  Did  the 
tiger****  come  out  of  that  door,  or  did  the*  lady  ? 
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The  more  we  reflect  upon  this  question,  the  harder 
it  is  to  answer,**”  It  involves  a  study  of  the  human 
heart  which  leads  us  through  devious  mazes  out 
of  which  It  is  diflicult****  to  find  our  way.  Thinl( 
of  it,  fair  reader,  not  as  if  the  decision  of  the 
question  depended  upon  yourself,**”  but  upon  that 
hot-blooded,  semibarbaric  princess,  her  soul  at  a 
white  heat  beneath  the  combined  fires  of  despair**** 
and  jealousy.  She  had  lost  him,  but  who  should 
have  him? 

How  often,  in  her  waking  hours  and  in  her 
dreams,  had  she**”  started  in  wild  horror,  and  cov¬ 
ered  her  face  with  her  hands  as  she  thought  of 
her  lover  opening  the  door  on  the**”  other  side 
of  which  waited  the  cruel  fangs  of  the  tiger! 

But  how  much  oftener  had  she  seen  him  at  the 
other**”  door!  How  in  her  grievous  reveries  had 
she  gnashed  her  teeth,  and  torn  her  hair,  when  she 
saw  his  start  of  rapturous***®  delight  as  he  opened 
the  door  of  the  laoy!  How  her  soul  had  burned 
in  agony  when  she  had  seen  him  rush  to**”  meet 
that  woman,  with  her  flushing  cheek  and  sparkling 
eye  of  triumph;  when  she  had  seen  him  lead  her 
forth,  his  whole  frame  kindled**”  with  the  joy  of 
recovered  life;  when  she  had  heard  the  glad  shouts 
from  the  multitude,  and  the  wild  ringing  of  the*®” 
happy  bells;  when  she  had  seen  the  priest,  with 
his  joyous  followers,  advance  to  the  couple,  and 
make  them  man  and  wife**”  before  her  very  eyes; 
and  when  she  had  seen  them  walk  awav  together 
upon  their  path  of  flowers,  followed  by****  the  tre¬ 
mendous  shouts  of  the  hilarious  multitude,  in  which 
her  one  despairing  shriek  was  lost  and  drowned! 

Would  it**”  not  be  better  for  him  to  die  at  once, 
and  go  to  wait  for  her  in  the  blessed  regions  of 
semibarbaric**”  futurity? 

And  yet,  that  awful  tiger,  those  shrieks,  that 
blood ! 

Her  decision  had  been  indicated  in  an  instant,**” 
but  it  had  been  ^  made  after  days  and  nights  of 
anguished  deliberation.  She  had  known  she  would 
be  asked,  she  had**”  decided  what  she  would  answer, 
and,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  she  had  moved 
her  hand  to  the  right. 

The  question**”  of  her  decision  is  one  'not  to  be 
lightly  considered,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  presume 
to  set  myself**”  up  as  the  person  able  to  answer 
it.  And  so  I  leave  it  with  all  of  you;  Which 
came  out  of  the  opened**”  door — the  lady,  or  the 
tiger?  (2686) 

(Th»  End)  ^ 

Salute  to  the  Service  Stars 

By  WILFERD  A.  PETERSON 
in  ‘*The  Friendly  Adventurer” 

SERVICE  STARS  are  not  just  five-poir  ted  pi^es 
of  cloth  sewed  onto  cotton  banners.  They  are  alive. 
They  are  men  and”  women  in  action.  They  are 
symbols  of  heroism  and  sacrifice. 

A  Service  Star  may  be  General*®  MacArthur,  oi 
General  Eisenhower,  or  Admiral  Halsw,  or  the 
latest  recruit  fresh  from  jerking  sodas**  at  your 
corner  drug  store. 

A  Service  Star  may  be  a 
K.P.,  or  a  boy  in  a  fighter 
out  of  the  sky. 

A  Service  Star  may  be  the  boy  who  used  to  de¬ 
liver  the  evening  paper  to*”  your  house,  who  waded 
through  jungle  swamps  and  undergrowth  somewhere 
in  the  Soldmons. 


lad  peeling  spuds  on 
-plane”  shooting  Zeros 


A  Service  Star  may  be  that  gangling**®  bashful  chap 
who  used  to  call  on  your  daughter,  now  manning 
a  gun  on  a  battleship  somewhere  in  the  Pacific.*” 

A  Service  Star  may  be  the  cut-up  of  your  Sunday 
School  Class,  who  as  bombardier  dropped  block 
busters  on  Berlin.*” 

A  Service  Star  may  be  your  son,  or  your  husband, 
or  your  brother,  up  there  in  your  window  telling 
the  passing*”  world:  “I’m  out  there  doing  my  duty. 
I  believe  the  United  States  is  a  country  worth  fight¬ 
ing  for  and  worth  dyin^  for,  if  need  be.” 

A  Service  Star  may  be  gold  instead  of  blue;  it 
may  be  Colin  Kelly,  or  Sergeant  Kaczmarczyck,**" 
who  died  on  a  rubber  raft  somewhere  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  or  there  may  be  five  gold  stars  in  a  row  for 
the”®  Sullivan  brothers  who  went  down  with  the 
Cruiser  Juneau,  symbolizing  the  greatest  sacrifice 
any  mother  has*”  made  in  this  war.  Every  gold  star 
means  the  sunset  of  many  people’s  hopes  and  dreams, 
but  it  also  means  a*”  contribution  to  the  golden 
sunrise  of  a  better  world  for  all  mankind. 

Service  Stars — you  see  them  everywhere*”  today. 
They  are  truly  democratic  symbols,  for  they  hang 
in  the  windows  of  mansions  and  cottages,  million  - 
dollar  apartments  and  tar  paper  shacks.  More  and 
more  or  them  are  going  up  each  day,  for  they 
represent  men  and”*  women  in  all  the  branches 
of  our  armed  forces. 

Service  Stars  are  people,  people  you  know,  kids 
who  played  on  your  street,*”  young  lovers  who 
dreamed  dreams,  men  whose  little  babies  press  noses 
to  windowpanes  looking  for  daddies  who  don’t 
come  home,*”  people  who’ve  gone  away  to  fight 
for  you,  and  to  fight  for  me,  and  the  things  we 
love. 

Hats  off  to  the  Service  Stars,  for*”  they  are  the 
defenders  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes!  (408) 

•  •  • 

DO  the  best  you  can  with  what  you’ve  got — 
where  you  are.  (9) 

Sign  Language  for  All 

Suggested  by  EDGAR  PAUL  HERMANN 
Editor  of  “Personal  Efficiency” 

LaSalle  Extension  University 

PARALLEL  EFFORT  on  the  home  front  and  the 
war  front  is  needed  to  hit  the  target.  A  cross 
disposition  cuts**  your  production.  Electrify  your 
routirte  with  enthusiasm.  A  smile  will  lighten  the 
load.  Optimism”  will  help  your  work.  Point 
every  effort  toward  victory.  Step  up  your  voltage; 
work  harder.  Shoot  no  sarcastic  arrows.”  Sincerity 
rings  the  bell  of  confidence.  Every  new  moon  is 
a  fresh  beginning.  Dollars  wasted  are”  enemy 
dollars.  And  there’s  still  time  to  get  on  the  bond- 
wagon  and  buy  your  share  of  War  Bonds  on  the 
Payroll  Savings*”  Plan.  (101) 

Actual  Business  Letters 

Publishing  and  Printing 

Mr.  Norman  Foster 
880  Spring  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 
Dear  Mr.  Foster; 

Since  we  began”  using  your  covers  on  our  Fac¬ 
tory  News,  we  have  received  so  many  fine  comments 
from  members  of  our**  organization  that  I  think  a 
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word  of  appreciation  is  due  you.  Our  people  re- 
.-nark  frequently  that  there  has*®  been  a  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  News.  Our  men  in  military  serv¬ 
ice,  to  whom  the  News  is  also  sent,  write  that*" 
it  is  better  than  ever. 

While  we  try  always  to  turn  out  the  best  publi¬ 
cation  we  can,  the  subject  matter*®®  has  not  changed 
a  great  deal,  so  I  feel  that  the  comments  are  in¬ 
spired  largely  by  its  more  attractive  outward  ap¬ 
pearance.’*®  Good  merchandise  always  looks  bet¬ 
ter  in  an  attractive  package. 

You  are,  in  my  opinion,  performing  an“®  out¬ 
standing  service  for  house  organ  editors  all  over 
the  country. 

Yours  very  truly,  (156) 

Mr.  Melvin  Lindell 
Crystal  Paper  Company 
265  Hudson  Avenue 
Greenville,  Mississippi*® 

Dear  Mr.  Lindell: 

The  coated  paper  you  recently  furnished  us  for 
the  June  15  cover  of  our*®  magazine  will,  we  are 
afraid,  cause  a  great  amount  of  difficulty  on  the 
press. 

The  paper  is  exceptionally*®  dry  and  as  soon  as 
the  skid  on  which  it  was  delivered  was  opened 
the  stock  buckled  and  curled.  Our  pressman’®® 
advises  us  that  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  use 
the  paper  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is”®  now, 
without  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  feeding  it 
into  the  press. 

It  is  imperative  that  you  look  into’*®  the  matter 
immediately  to  find  out  what  can  be  done  about 
the  situation,  as  the  cover  is’*®  scheduled  to  be 
printed  in  a  few  days. 

Cordially  yours,  (170) 

Mr.  Eugene  Young 

Editor,  The  Continental  News  Letter 

158  Court  Square 

Mobile,  Alabama*® 

Dear  Mr.  Young: 

With  the  release  of  the  enclosed  covers  for  your 
'July  and  August  issues,  this  will  mark*®  the  first 
year  of  our  industrial  cover  service  to  employee 
editors.  It  has  been  an  extremely*®  gratifying  one 
in  many  respects  and  we  want  to  thank  the  editors 
who  have  given  us  such  splendid*®  cooperation. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  (86) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

ACCEPTED  SWAIN:  I  know  I’m  not  much  to 
look  at. 

The  Girl:  Still,  you’ll  be  at  work  all  day.  (15) 

•  •  • 

CUSTOMER:  I’d  like  to  see  something  cheap  in 
a  straw  hat. 

Clerk:  Try  this  on  and  look  in  the  mirror.  (17) 

•  •  • 

"HI  THERE,  you,  didn’t  you  tell  me  you  never 
got  tired?’’ 

'  "Dat’s  right,  boss,  ah  always  stops  and  rests 
before  ah  gets  tired.’’  (19) 


TEACHER:  Now,  there  are  two  kinds  of  taxes — 
direct  and  indirect.  Can  anyone  give  me  an  example 
of  an*®  indirect  tax? 

Tom:  I  know,  teacher.  The  dog  tax. 

Teacher:  What  do  you  mean?  • 

Tom:  The  dog  doesn’t  have  to  pay!  (39) 

•  •  • 

MANAGER:  From  your  references  I  see  you’ve 
had  four  places  in  the  last  month. 

Applicant:  Yes,  sir,  but  that  shows*®  how  much 
in  demand  I  am.  (25) 


"DID  you  give  the  penny  to  the  monkey,  dear?’’ 
"Yes,  mama.’’ 

"And  what  did  the  monkey  do  with  it?’’ 

"He  gave  it  to  his*®  father,  who  played  the 
organ.’’  (25) 


WALLIE:  Gee,  pop,  there’s  a  man  at  the  circus 
who  jumps  on  a  horse’s  back,  slips  underneath, 
catches  hold  of  its  tail,*®  and  finishes  up  on  the  horse’s 
neck ! 

Dad:  That’s  easy.  I  did  ail  that  the  first  time 
I  ever  rode  a  horse.  (  39 ) 

Transcription  Speed  Practice 

Dear  Sir: 

Our  New  York  office  has  asked  that  we  procure 
for  them  certain  information  concerning  the  prop¬ 
erty*®  securing  the  Haskins  loan,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  possibly  you  would  assist  us  in  this 
connection.*® 

We  have  been  requested  to  have  a  report  prepared 
by  a  competent  Louisville  real  estate  firm,  outlin¬ 
ing*®  their  opinion  of  the  present  market  value, 
possibilities  of  sale,  rental  value,  and  location**  of 
this  property,  as  well  as  their  opinion  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  condition  of  the  building  and  the  approximate’®® 
cost  of  any  repairs  that  might  be  needed. 

We  should  be  very  much  indebted  to  you  if  you 
would  have’*®  such  a  report  made,  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  writer,  by  some  real 
estate  firm  of  your  city.’*® 

For  similar  reports,  made  for  us  by  local  realtors, 
we  have  paid  a  fee  of  $5.00,  and  iP*®  possible  we 
should  like  to  get  this  one  at  the  same  cost. 

If  you  will  kindly  pay  for  the  report  and  bill  us, 
we  will’*®  immediately  reimburse  you.  'Thank  you 
for  your  cooperation.  It  will  be  greatly  appreciated.*®® 
Very  sincerely  yours,  (204) 

Dear  Miss  Hart: 

About  forty  per  cent  of  the  advertising  material 
we  mail  for  our  customers  is  produced*®  according 
to  customers’  specifications.  By  that  we  mean,  our 
customer  says,  "Here  is  the  copy  and*®  layout,  use 
this  kind  of  stock  and  that  kind  of  envelope  and 
mail  them  to  so  many  thousand  of  such  and  such 
people*®  in  this  territory.’’  / 

And  we  do  it,  except — 

That  in  two  out  of  every  three  jobs  like  this  we 
make  a*®  suggestion  that  enables  our  customer  to 
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save  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  mailing.*** 

That  kind  of  service  doesn’t  add  a  cent  to  the 
cost,  but  it  keeps  customers  on  our  books  month 
after  month,  year  after***  year. 

And  that  is  how  we  l^ilt  this  business,  in  four 
years,  to  one  of  the  largest  organizations  of  its  kind*" 
in  Chicago. 

We’ll  be  glad  to  have  you  mail  the  enclosed  reply 
card  for  complete  information  on  the  type  of*" 
work  we  do  that  will  bring  you  top-notch  results. 
It  may  mean  profit  to  both  of  us. 

Cordially  yours,  (177) 


Visions  of  Home 


(Jumior  O,  C.  A.  TmI> 


Dear  Madeline: 


I  guess  you  will  be  winding  up  the  year  in  the 
classroom  now  and  you  will  soon  be  donning  your" 
dungarees  and  gloves  for  work  in  the  garden.  What 
will  you  grow  this  year.^  Spinach,  carrots,  parsley, 
potatoes,  cabbage,"  celery,  beans,  radishes — ^my,  how 
good  all  of  those  vegetables  would  taste  to  us  boys 
here.  We  do  not  have  many"  fresh  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  and  we  do  grow  a  little  weary  of  the 
canned  product. 

Maybe  I  will  be  home  to"  eat  some  of  the  things 
that  you  grow  in  the  garden,  so  make  certain  that 
you  plant  enough  for  all  of  us. 

Love, 

A1  (99) 


The  Ladder 


(tmmm  O,  C.  A,  M*mbmr$IUp  Tm$t) 


AT  'THE  OUTSET  you  will  admit  that  your  at¬ 
titude  toward  your  work  will  help  or  hinder  your 
chances  of  success.  IP*  your  philosophy  of  life  does 
not  include  the  conviction  that  you  and  every  man 
must  work  and  work  hard  for"  his  own  sake  and 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  best  things  for  hu¬ 
manity,  any  success  you  attain  will"  certainly  be  a 
mere  accident.  How  much  more  will  be  gained  by 
the  man  who  works  with  the  conviction  that  the 
sweetest"  joy  he  can  know  will  follow  work  well 
done  and  friends  well  served. 

So  we  are  reminding  you  that  you  must  work 
if  you  would*"  have  success,  happiness,  and  satis¬ 
faction  in  life.  And  let  your  association  with  others 
be  friendly  and*"  kindly.  Getting  along  with  other 
people  is  a  valuable  asset  to  any  man  or  woman  in 
business*"  and  in  life.  (143) 


“The  Business  School  Executive’ 


The  National  Council  of  Business  Schools 
has  published  a  new  quarterly  under  the  title  of 
The  Business  School  Executive.  The  first  issue 
appeared  in  April.  J.  S.  Noffsinger  is  editor, 
and  the  publication  offices  are  at  839  Seventeenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  purpose 
of  the  Council  is  to  bring  to  its  membership 
through  the  columns  of  this  new  journal  an 
intelligent  and  thorough  discussion  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems  confronting  private-school 
executives. 
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Oh,  but  that*s  different!  GIL  KAHN 


Slomehow  Susie  forgets  all  those  poor  papers. 


BUT 

remembers  that  occasional  good  one  when  com¬ 
plaining  about  her  report-card  mark. 


N.A.B.T.TJ.  Election 

Since  its  convention  scheduled  for  this  year 
has  been  canceled,  the  National  Association  of 
Business  Teacher-Training  Institutions  is  hold¬ 
ing  an  election  by  mail. 

Before  the  question  of  canceling  the  convention 
came  up,  a  nominating  committee  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  members  are;  Miss  Frances  B. 
Bowers,  Temple  University,  chairman;  Dr.  Paul 
S.  Lomax,  New  York  University;  Miss  Edith  M. 
Winchester,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

This  committee  has  canvassed  the  situation 
and  has  made  nominations.  After  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  further  nominations  from  the  mem¬ 
bership,  a  ballot  will  be  prepared  and  distributed. 

The  officers  thus  selected  will  assume  their 
duties  on  July  1. — H.  Al.  Doutt,  President, 
N.A.B.T.T.I. 

- i|i - 

Eyes  are  rationed  .  .  .  two  to  a  lifetime. 

— W estinghouse  Lamps  Headline 
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Y es,  Gregg -Approved  Esterbrook 
Fountain  Pens  are  now  avail¬ 
able  in  limited  quantities  .  .  .  also 
suitable  Renew-Points.  But  war 
production  still  bas  first  call  on 
Esterbrook  craftsmen.  If  you  are 
unable  to  get  a  new  Esterbrook 
our  advice  is  to  give  tbe  one  you 
bave  tbe  best  of  care.  Esterbrook 
Pens  are  precision -built  for  long 
and  faithful  service  .  .  .  but  don’t 
forget— good  care  means  extra  wear, 
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THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY 

24  Cooper  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

The  Brown  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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When  ordering  your  Esterbrook  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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l/^efresker  ”  Courses 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  adjective  has  come  into  common 
use  in  clerical-skills  training  programs  during 
the  war.  The  adjective  is  “refresher.”  There  is  probably 
no  clerical-skills  training  program  in  Government  agen¬ 
cies  or  in  war  industries  that  does  not  include  one  or  more 
“refresher”  courses  in  shorthand  and  typing. 

This  term  has  been  applied,  like  many  other  terms  in 
educational  parlance,  without  sufficient  consideration  of 
its  appropriateness. 

A  “refresher”  course  in  a  skill  subject  assumes  that  the 
trainees  once  possessed  a  skill  that  has  grown  rusty 
through  lack  of  use.  Yet  the  most  casual  examination  of 
the  previous  skill  training  of  the  “stenographers”  and 
“typists”  of  which  these  training  classes  ^re  composed  dis¬ 
closes  that  the  majority  of  these  employees  never  possessed 
a  skill  of  any  practical  use.  They  had  nothing  to  refresh. 

Most  of  them  had  never  been  able  to  write  shorthand 
beyond  60  words  a  minute  nor  type  beyond  20  words  a 
minute.  They  needed  no  refreshing;  they  needed  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  their  basic  training  until  they  could  meet 
minimum  office  production  standards. 

Most  in-service  training  instructors  would  be  more  like¬ 
ly  to  place  the  emphasis  upon  basic  training  rather  than 
advanced  technical  training  if  these  classes  were  properly 
called  basic-skill  training  classes  instead  of  refresher 
classes.  Many  costly  mistakes  have  been  made  and  many 
training  programs  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  because 
of  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  trainees  needed  training  in 
special  vocabularies  and  practice  in  taking  dictation  and  m 
typing  material  selected  from  the  files  of  the  agency  or 
industry  in  which  they  were  employed. 

Such  specialization  is  out  of  place  in  training  classes 
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composed  of  students  who  can’t  even 
^  write  ordinary  matter  faster  than  60  words 
I  a  minute  or  type  ordinary  matter  faster 
than  20  to  40  words  a  minute.  No  dicta- 
'  tor  or  clerical  supervisor  during  this  emer¬ 
gency  would  feel  the  necessity  of  maintain¬ 
ing  training  classes  for  stenographers  who 
I  can  really  write  at  100  words  a  minute  or 
type  at  from  40  to  60  words  a  minute  and 
‘  turn  in  mailable  transcripts  based  on  the 
commonly  accepted  general  clerical  tests. 

Granted  that  a  familiarity  with  the  vo- 
,  cabulary  and  special  forms  of  a  business  is 
always  helpful,  that  familiarity  comes  soon 
I  enough  to  those  who  first  possess  a  usable 
basic  skill. 

I  Therefore,  let’s  stop  calling  these  train- 
I  ing  courses  "refresher”  courses  and  call 
j  them  what  they  really  are.  Let’s  stop  feed- 
‘  ing  these  stenographic  children  on  an 
j  adult  diet  and  give  them  the  food  they 
need  to  develop  into  adult  workers  under 
any  and  all  stenographic  conditions,  re- 
^  gardless  of  the  agency  or  industry  in  which 
j  they  find  themselves  employed. 

Is  It  Just  Another  School  Year? 

*  TEACHERS  would  not  be  normal  nor 
^  would  they  be  good  teachers  if  they  did 
^  not  seek  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  school 
'  year  for  something  new  and  better  to  bring 
’  ,  to  their  students.  Refreshed,  we  hope,  by  a 
'  1  restful  vacation  and  perhaps  by  a  change 
'  I  of  duties  for  a  few  weeks  through  summer 
employment  in  a  nonteaching  cxrcupation, 
teachers  are  usually  able  to  introduce 
^  something  new  during  the  first  week  and 
interest  is  at  a  high  peak. 

But  in  a  week  or  two  many  have  drop¬ 
ped  back  into  last  year’s  ruts  and  are  go- 
i  ing  ahead  as  usual.  They  can’t  be  blamed 
too  much  for  falling  into  these  ruts,  be¬ 
cause  the  ruts  are  not  altogether  of  their 


own  making.  They  may  have  the  same 
textbook,  the  same  courses  of  study,  the 
same  administrative  demands  upon  their 
time,  the  same  this,  and  the  same  that. 
Education  is  education;  skill  is  skill;  typ¬ 
ing  is  typing.  What  can  be  done  to  over¬ 
come  this  heavy  burden  of  sameness.^ 

Business  is  constantly  changing.  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  constantly  changing.  This 
year’s  students  are  not  last  year’s  students 
— at  least  not  many  of  them  are.  Would 
case  studies  of  the  new  students  help? 

Try,  through  the  changing  person¬ 
alities  in  your  classes  and  through  the 
study  of  their  goals,  to  make  your  teach¬ 
ing  so  personal  and  so  accurately  aimed  at 
those  goals  that  it  will  be  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  for  you  to  teach  during  this  new  school 
year  without  improving  your  teaching  and 
inspiring  your  students  to  their  maximum 
achievement. 

One  thing  must  never  be  forgotten  by 
business  teachers — shorthand  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  teach;  typing  is  not  difficult  to 
teach;  bookkeeping  is  not  difficult  to 
teach.  These  subjects  are  all  easy.  If  diffi¬ 
culties  are  present  in  the  classroom,  they 
are  there  for  other  reasons  than  the  sub¬ 
ject  being  taught.  Some  students  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  teach ;  some  teachers  make  learning 
difficult;  some  principals  do  not  make  it 
possible  for  the  teacher  to  do  a  good  job 
of  teaching;  some  boards  of  education  do 
not  give  the  teacher  enough  supplies  and 
equipment  with  which  to  do  a  satisfactory 
job.  These  difficulties  do  exist  and  must  be 
overcome  wherever  possible.  But  many 
teachers  make  teaching  difficult  because 
they  present  the  subject  matter  as  if  it 
had  to  be  taught  and  taught  and  taught. 

Let’s  not  make  this  new  school  year 
just  another  school  year. 
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DITTO 


START 

IS  A  HEAD  START 


J 
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^^^NDUSTRY  and  Commerce  are  de- 
^  manding  trained  workers!  Give  your 
smdents  a  head  start  by  thoroughly  famil¬ 
iarizing  them  with  DITTO  machines  and 
systems  nwv!  Find  out  too  how  DITTO 
can  aid  and  speed  instruction  methods 
by  quickly  and  accurately  making  mul¬ 
tiple  copies  of  anything  written,  typed, 
painted  or  drawn— at  the  touch  of  a  but¬ 
ton  !  Ditto  will  save  vital  time  with  lessons, 
assignments,  examinations,  charts  and 
smdy  texts!  Mail  coupon  today  for  valu¬ 
able  jree  information! 


DITTO 


Tr»4t  Mftrk  V.  %.  fat.  CMt.  , 


MAIL  THE  COUPON 
today  for  "Copies  and 
Their  Place  In  Business” 
— sent  to  you  without  obli- 
gation  — also  "A  New 
Trend  In  Accounting.” 


DITTO.  Inc. 

701  S.  Oakley  Blvd.,  Chicago  12,  Illinois 
Without  obligation,  please  send  me  fret 
copies  of  "Copies  and  Their  Place  In  Busi¬ 
ness”:  ”A  New  Trend  In  Accounting”  and 
valuable  folders  showing  how  Ditto  will  ail 
my  instruction  methods. 

My  Name . 

School . . 

Address . 


!  City . County. 


IVhen  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World.  | 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLi 


The  **quick  change”  America  must  soon  make  in 
reconverting  from  war  to  peace-time  production 
will  call  for  millions  of  trained  minds.  Give  your 
students  a  head  start  by  training  them  to  know 
Ditto,  by  thoroughly  familiarizing  them  with  Ditto 
One-Writing  Business  Systems  used  extensively 
throughout  Industry  and  Commerce! 

Besides,  Ditto  will  save  your  school 
^  vital  hours  in  making  error-proof,  mul- 

'-Xfc  tiple  copies  of  anything  written,  typed, 

printed  or  drawn — lessons,  assignments, 
charts,  examinations,  study  texts. 


WrH*  TODAY  for  "Copiot— Thoir 
floco  In  Bw*ino«t”  and  "A  Now 
Trond  In  Accounling”— both 
moilod  wilhoul  obligation  to 
occrodHod  tchooit. 


DITTO  One-Writing  Business  Systems 

DITTO,  Inc.,  701  S.  OakUy  llvd.,  Chicago  12,  Illinois 

Manofocfwrort  o/  SimAiom  MaeUmt  and  Suppfitt 


Today  as  always  gonuino  Ditto 
svpplios  CMO  availoblo  for  kooping 
proviously  pwrchasod  goiotin  and 
ligwid  typo  machinos  oporating  at 
top  ofRcioncy. 


IVhen  zvriting  for  your  "Copies"  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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^o-to-.Scltooi  ! 

/t  /NITED  states  Commissioner  of  Education  John 
l/f  W.  Studebaker  has  launched  a  nationwide  go-to 
school  movement.  Three  times  as  many  pupils  are  work 
ing  now  as  were  employed  in  1940.  Approximatelj 
3,000,000  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  seventeen  should  be  enrolled  in  school.  Their  absena 
from  school  has  serious  implications  for  the  nation — and 
serious  implications  for  business  education. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  surest  and  quickest  ways  for  business 
educators  to  co-operate  in  this  campaign  is  to  further  in 
every  way  possible  a  co-operative  school-work  program  foi 
the  training  of  clerks,  stenographers,  and  bookkeepers.  1: 
will  be  easier  to  interest  most  of  these  3,000,000  boys  anc 
girls  in  returning  to  school  on  a  half-time  basis  than  it  wil 
be  to  induce  them  to  give  up  their  jobs  and  their  income 
completely. 

Fortunately  both  for  them  and  for  the  schools,  a  schcxil 
work  program  will  prove  highly  beneficial  because,  in  th 
long  run,  the  young  people,  by  means  of  their  increase 
wage-earning  capacity  resulting  from  the  continuation  o: 
their  education,  will  more  than  make  up  any  temporal 
financial  losses. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is  sponsor 
ing  an  organized  back-to-school  drive  among  its  memben 
It  has  issued  a  bulletin  containing  a  series  of  "action  ideas 
for  employers.  Among  these  is  one  that  schools  coulcj 
follow  as  well: 

"Immediately  after  the  fall  school  term  starts,  post  a 
honor  roll  of  teen-agers  in  a  prominent  place  in  you 
plant,  listing  the  young  people  who  have  left  your  en 
ployment  for  full-time  school  and  those  who  are  combic 
ing  school  courses  with  work.” 
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Volunteer  your  help  in  organizing  a 
I  community-wide  Go-to-School  Drive  or 
join  a  committee  already  at  work.  Your 
I  active  support  of  such  a  committee  may  be 
I  the  deciding  factor  in  its  success. 


Your  Share  in  a  Billion  Dollars 

AS  already  announced  through  the  daily 
papers  and  educational  journals,  the  NY  A 
property  that  was  used  in  schools  has  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  school  districts 
where  it  was  used.  There  are  surplus  war 
materials  that  could  also  be  turned  over  to 
the  schools  to  their  great  advantage. 

Among  the  surplus  war  materials  of 
possible  advantage  to  business  educators 
are  visual  aids,  radio  equipment,  miscel¬ 
laneous  booklets  and  business  forms,  busi¬ 
ness  machines  and  office  appliances,  and 
filing  equipment  and  supplies.  Talk  this 
matter  over  with  the  administrative  officers 
of  your  school  and  make  your  wants 
known.  More  about  this  very  important 
matter  later. 
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Waste  Paper  Campaign 

THE  military  forces  have  increased 
greatly  their  demands  for  paper.  Even 
after  Germany  gives  up,  the  paper  situa¬ 
tion  may  not  ease  for  some  time. 

Waste  paper  is  still  so  desperately 


needed,  we  are  told  by  the  Government, 
that  we  are  appealing  to  the  business 
teachers  of  the  country  to  go  over  their 
own  and  their  school  libraries  again  to  see 
whether  they  can’t  find  some  out-of-date 
books,  pamphlets,  circulars,  and  other 
printed  matter  they  have  stored  away  that 
could  be  donated  to  the  scrap  pile.  Won’t 
you  do  so  at  once  ?  Even  one  or  two  books 
a  person  would  be  of  great  help. 

And  don’t  forget  term  papers,  typing 
and  shorthand  tests,  and  other  written 
work  that  often  finds  its  way  into  the 
furnace  after  you  are  through  with  it. 

Detours 

A  young  man  who  was  over  here  this 
summer  remarked  that  we  had  some  won¬ 
derful  roads — one  built  by  Washington, 
one  by  Lincoln,  and  one  by  Roosevelt — 
but  there  was  one  built  by  someone 
named  Detour  that  was  awful. 

In  teaching  a  business  subject  these  days 
you  may  easily  get  on  a  detour  and  think 
that  it  is  the  main  road  because  of  the 
frequent  changes  in  business  procedures 
and  requirements.  Read  Thelma  Potter’s 
column  on  "Periphery  Business  Skills’’  in 
this  issue  and  see  how  business  does  some 
things  differently  from  the  way  you  are 
taught  in  some  business  training  courses. 
Her  column  is  full  of  suggestions. 
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Do  you  ask  what  will  educate  your  son?  Your  example  will  educate  him; 
your  conversation  with  your  friends;  the  business  he  sees  you  transact;  the  lik¬ 
ings  and  dislikings  he  sees  you  express — these  will  educate  him.  The  society 
you  live  in  will  educate  him;  above  all,  your  rank,  your  situation  in  life,  your 
home,  your  table,  will  educate  him.  It  is  not  in  your  power  to  withdraw  from 
him  the  continual  influence  of  these  things,  except  you  were  to  withdraw  your¬ 
self  from  them  also.  Education  goes  on  at  every  instant  of  time;  you  can  neither 
stop  it  nor  turn  its  course.  What  these  have  a  tendency  to  make  your  child, 
that  he  will  be. — Barbauld. 
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Supplementary 
Typing  Materials 
for  Specialization 


*  FIFTEEN  MINUTES  A  DAY— TYPING  DRILLS  ON  FIGURES  AND 
SYMBOLS,  by  Overstreet.  For  use  by  those  who  desire,  in  this  particular  phase  of 
typing,  a  greater  proficiency  than  the  regular  textbook  provides.  Includes  provision  for 
periodic  tests  on  figures  and  symbols.  Also  one-minute  speed  tests.  Thirty-eight  lessons. 

List  Price,  48^ 


TYPEWRITING  SPEED  TESTS,  by  Bowie.  105,659  strokes  of  official  test  material 
used  in  local,  district,  and  state  typing  contests  throughout  the  country.  Also  contains 
suggested  practice  routine  for  contest  typing.  List  Price,  32^1 


TYPEWRITING  SPEED  STUDIES,  THIRD  EDITION,  by  Hakes.  Develops 
technique,  accuracy,  rhythm,  and  speed.  Part  I,  "Fingering  Studies”;  Part  II,  "Operative 
Studies”;  Part  III,  "Sustained  Typing  Studies” — all  in  this  one  book.  List  Price,  52c 

TABULATION  TECHNIQUE,  by  Bargeti.  For  teaching  tabulation  thoroughly  and 
in  detail.  The  plan-sheet  method  is  employed.  Presents  a  new  feature— the  column- 
center  principle.  List  Price,  60^ 

KIMBALL  CONTEST  COPY,  by  Kimball.  Straight-copy  material  for  developing 
typing  speed  and  accuracy.  Contains  the  copy  used  in  seven  of  the  International  Type¬ 
writing  Contests  and  one  other  hour-length  test.  66,740  standard  five-stroke  words  of 
magnificent  practice  material.  List  Price,  60^ 

RHYTHMIC  TYPEWRITING  DRILLS  by  Reed.  Specially  chosen  drills  for  (1) 
metronomic  rhythm  for  accuracy  and  (2)  flowing  rhythm  for  speed.  List  Price,  48^ 

TEACH  YOUR  FINGERS  TO  SPELL,  SECOND  EDITION,  by  Craig  and  Leslie. 
The  student  first  types  a  list  of  spelling  words  and  then  paragraphs  containing  those 
words.  The  words  are  indexed  and  the  paragraph  material  counted.  List  Price,  60^ 


*  We  are  sorry  that  the  book  marked  with  an  asterisk 
cannot  be  sampled  free.  However,  the  regular  discount 
will  apply  on  orders  received  from  teachers  and  schools. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Dallas  Toronto  London 
When  ordering  these  books  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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THE  COMPLETE  MODERN  PROGRAM 

FOR  TEACHING  VISIBLE  RECORD  KEEPING 


•  By  actually  working  with  the  modern  systems  included 
in  this  program  for  teaching  visible  record  keeping,  students 
are  introduced  to  the  entire  workings  of  a  typical  business 
firm.  A  regular  experience  is  that  of  a  Florida  teacher  who 
writes  “My  students  have  gone  directly  from  the  classroom 
into  companies  using  visible  records  identical  with  those 
they  had  worked  on  in  my  teaching  course.”  And  why  not, 
when  the  teaching  program  comes  from  Remington  Rand, 
world  leaders  in  visible  record  keeping  equipment?  There’s 
no  better  time  than  today  to  send  for  free  literature  and 
full  information  about  this  valuable  program. 


Visible  Record  Keeping  Practice 
Set  —  for  Sales  Records,  Ledger 
Records,  Stock  Records,  Prospect 
Records,  Analysis  and  Employ' 
ment  Records  —  and  a  Complete 
Visible  Instruction  Manual. 


Mist  N.  Mae  Sawyer 
American  Institute  of  Filinit 
Buffalo  5,  New  York  UEW  11 

Please  send  me  free  literature  and 
all  the  facts  on  Remington  Rand 
Practice  Methods  of  teaching  Vis¬ 
ible  Record  Keeping. 


Name 


School 


Street 


State 


Buffalo  5s  New  York 


lyhtn  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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^\eep  tip  the  Good  ^lAJod 

HE  PAST  YEAR  has  witnessed  a  most  commendable 
^  J  merging  of  certain  like  interests  and  activities  on  the 
part  of  business  education’s  two  largest  organizations,  the 
National  Business  Teachers  Association  and  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers  Association.  Through  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  joint  yearbook,  these  two  associations  not  only 
saved  their  members  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  but 
also,  through  their  united  efforts,  produced  a  better  year¬ 
book  than  either  one  could  have  produced  working  alone. 

Business  education,  however,  should  not  consider  the 
ultimate  goal  of  co-operativeness  a  fait  accompli  because 
of  this  highly  satisfactory  achievement.  There  still  exist 
other  instances  of  undesirable  duplication  of  writing  and 
publishing  efforts  among  our  larger  associations. 

For  example,  the  N.B.T.A.  and  the  E.C.T.A.  are  pub¬ 
lishing  a  quarterly  under  the  name  of  The  American  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Digest  (an  enlargement  of  The  Business 
Education  Digest,  which  became  popular  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Miss  Eleanor  Skimin) .  The  N.A.B.T.T.I.  is  pub¬ 
lishing  a  series  of  bulletins  annually,  and  the  N.E.A.  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Education  is  publishing  a  quarterly. 
These  four  associations  and  others,  through  the  National 
Council  for  Business  Education  to  which  they  belong,  are 
also  publishing  a  monthly  journal. 

The  professional  reading  menu  set  before  business  edu¬ 
cators  by  their  associations  thus  includes  a  joint  yearbook, 
three  quarterlies,  one  association-sponsored  monthly  jour¬ 
nal,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  regional  state  and  city 
publications — and,  for  good  measure,  the  widely  read 
Balance  Sheet  and  the  Business  Education  World, 

Those  business  educators  who  have  something  to  write 
about  are  busy  persons.  They  carry  heavy  schedules,  they 
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are  active  in  the  civic  and  business  life  of 
their  communities,  and  many  of  them  are 
continuing  their  studies  on  the  graduate 
level.  Some  are  engaged  in  important  re¬ 
search  and  in  the  writing  of  instructional 
materials.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
the  writing  burden  they  have  to  carry  in 
supplying  worth-while  content  for  all  these 
publications. 

Often  our  top-flight  writers  have  had  to 
spread  their  writings  thinly  over  too  broad 
an  area.  They  have  had  to  supply  articles 
on  short  notice,  and,  at  times,  have  had  tc 
delay  the  completion  of  a  writing  assign¬ 
ment  until  too  late  to  do  it  justice. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  remedy  this 
I  undesirable  situation.  To  start  the  ball 
i  rolling,  we  suggest  that  the  N.E.A.  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Education  join  the 
E.C.T.A.  and  the  N.B.T.A.  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  The  American  Business  Education 
Digest.  If  necessary,  the  Digest  could  be 
enlarged  to  include  original  articles  as  has 
been  most  successfully  done  by  the  Read¬ 
er’s  Digest.  We  also  suggest  that,  from 
the  funds  saved  through  this  merger  of 
publications,  an  adequate  sum  of  money 
be  allotted  for  the  employment  of  a  full¬ 
time  editor,  who  will  not  only  edit  the 
The  American  Business  Education  Digest 
but  possibly  also  the  monthly  journal  of 
^  the  National  Council. 

I  I  Anyone  familiar  with  the  responsibili- 
Ities  and  duties  of  an  editor  realizes  that  it 
is  asking  a  great  deal  of  a  national-asso- 
dation  member  to  render  this  service  vol¬ 
untarily.  We  continually  marvel  at  the 
unselfish  and  seemingly  limitless  amount 
of  service  that  has  been  and  is  now  being 


rendered  business  education  associations 
by  their  editorial  staffs.  Let’s  stop  impos¬ 
ing  on  them  and  recognize  their  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  professional  advancement  in 
a  businesslike  way.  We  teach  business; 
let’s  be  businesslike  in  the  organization 
and  the  administration  of  our  professional 
group  activities. 

State  and  City  Convention  News 

NEW  officers  and  convention  speakers, 
as  a  rule,  like  to  see  their  names  in  print, 
a  recognition  they  well  deserve  because  of 
their  unselfish  and  untiring  efforts  on  be¬ 
half  of  their  membership  and  the  teaching 
profession  as  a  whole.  However,  an  ade¬ 
quate  coverage  of  the  state  and  city  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  associations  would  fill  one 
entire  issue  of  the  B.E.W.  each  year,  so  we 
were  forced  several  years  ago  to  make  an 
editorial  ruling  that  the  B.E.W.  would  con¬ 
fine  its  convention  reports  to  national  and 
regional  associations,  with  one  or  two  ex¬ 
ceptions  in  the  case  of  very  large  cities. 

We  have  adhered  to  this  ruling,  and  our  ' 
readers  have  benefited  because  it  has  en¬ 
abled  us  to  give  them  a  much  richer  edu¬ 
cational  content.  Those  affected  have  co¬ 
operated  most  understandingly.  We  are 
again  calling  attention  to  the  ruling  as  our 
new  subscribers  may  not  be  aware  of  it. 

Will  this  year’s  new  officers  of,  and  par-  * 
ticipants  in,  all  state  and  city  convention 
programs  please  consider  this  blanket 
acknowledgment  and  appreciation  of  their 
services  a  practical  substitute  for  the  more 
personal  publicity  the  B.E.W.  wishes  it 
could  give  each  one  of  them. 
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Business  educators  and  experienced 
business  people  know  that  in  normal 
times  a  Iwy  or  girl  just  starting  out 
has  to  “make  a  job”  out  of  getting  a 
job.  And  they  know,  too,  that  die 
more  qualifications  the  applicant  has, 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  find  a  really 
desirable  opening. 

A  sound  working  knowledge  of 
Mimeograph*  duplication  has  re¬ 
peatedly  been  the  clinch  on  getting 
that  first  job.  It  creates  opportunities 
and  chance  of  promotion  in  all  types 
of  business. 

You  can  give  your  students  this 
extra  edge  in  an  amazingly  short  time. 
Often  two  weeks  will  do  it.  How  to 
type  stencils,  how  to  operate  and  care 
for  the  Mimeograph  duplicator  are  all 
parts  of  this  one  basic  skill.  .And  this 
is  a  skill  that  employers  always  want 
and  need.  For  help  in  planning  your 
course  of  instruction,  call  your 
Mimeograph  distributor. 

A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago. 


'MIMEOGRAPH  It  the  trode-mcrh  of  A.B.  DIcti  Contpony,Chk(i90i.  reQblefed  In  the  U.  S.  Pet.  Off. 
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“Not  only  does  the  student  learn  filing  and  the  impor- 
j  tance  of  keeping  records,  but  he  also  learns  business 
j  vocabulary,  policies  and  procedures,  and  the  art  of  get- 
)  ting  along  with  people.  This  course  admirably  anticipates 
the  problems  that  the  student  will  find  arising  in  his  bus- 
j  iness  career.” 

This  is  the  experience  of  Inez  M.  MacKinnon  of  the 
i  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  Junior  College,  who  is  pictured 
!  above,  instructing  one  of  her  classes.  Like  hundreds  of 
I  other  teachers.  Miss  MacKinnon  uses  Remington  Rand 
,  Practice  Systems  and  Equipment — the  plan  that  provides 
I  for  teaching  as  many  as  eight  filing  systems  with  exact 
replicas  of  the  vertical  files  used  in  modern  business. 

1  Why  not  look  into  this  most  useful  and  productive 
j  plan — the  plan  that  reflects  the  vast  practical  experience 
'  of  the  world’s  leaders  in  business  systems  organization  ? 


Th«  only  teaching  plan  ofForing  you 

8  COMPLETE  FILING  SYSTEMS 


VARIADIX 

ALPNAiniC 


TRim  CHICK 
AUTOMATIC 

aiOORARHIC 


ALRHARinC 

SUIJICT 

MCIMAL  SUIJICT 

ALRHAIinC 

CARD 


Th«  now  Docimal 
Subject  Index,  so 
important  in  teach* 
ing  the  system  used 
in  many  govern¬ 
ment  offices. 


Miss  N.  Mae  Sawyer 
American  Institute  of  Filing 
Buffalo  S,  New  York 

Please  send  me  free  litera¬ 
ture  and  all  the  facts  on 
Remington  Rand  Practice 
Methods  of  Teaching. 


SIND  THIS  COUPON  TODAY* 


□  FILING 

Name . 

□  VISIBLE  RECORDS 

School .... 

□  DECIMAL  SUBJECT 

Street . 

INDEX 

City . 

.State. 
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AMIRICAN  INSTITUTI  OF  FILINO 

Buffalo  5,  New  York 
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Wore 

HEN  businessmen  draw  adverse  conclusions  re¬ 
garding  the  training  of  office  workers  from  their 
performance  when  first  on  the  job,  they  are  drawing  con¬ 
clusions  based  on  only  some  of  the  facts.  They  should 
have  the  additional  facts — facts  that  will  enable  them  to 
understand  and  appreciate  better  the  teacher’s  problems 
and  the  limitations  of  the  average  office-training  class¬ 
room.  These  facts  can  be  acquired  only  through  a  differ-  i 
ent  procedure  from  that  which  has  been  customarily  fol-  > 
lowed  thus  far  by  both  the  businessmen  and  the  teachers 
in  their  educational  relationships. 

Almost  the  whole  trouble  lies  in  the  assumption  that 
the  school  can  deliver  to  business  a  capably  trained, 
broken-in  office  worker  without  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  businessman.  It  cannot  do  so.  Business  must  partici¬ 
pate  more  in  the  training  of  the  future  office  workers 
while  they  are  in  school  and  for  a  period  after  they  get 
on  the  job. 

The  businessman  has  long  showed  his  willingness  to 
accept  his  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  training  of 
office  workers,  but  that  responsibility  has  not  been  ade¬ 
quately  portrayed  to  him.  With  few  notable  exceptions, 
such  as  the  invaluable  assistance  of  the  National  Office 
Management  Association,  business  educators  have  asked 
of  the  businessman  little  more  than  that  he  appear  on 
convention  programs  and  talk  on  the  subject,  ’’What 
Business  Expects  of  the  School.”  That  procedure  is  get¬ 
ting  us  nowhere. 

We  have  listened  to  speech  after  speech  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  for  many  years  and  yet  hardly  ever  have  we  heard  a 
businessman  stress  in  these  talks  other  than  those  basic 
qualifications  that  have  been  common  knowledge  for  years. 
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Wc  may  take  for  granted  that  the  busi¬ 
nessman  is  willing  to  assume  more  respon¬ 
sibility,  but  he  will  expect,  and  rightly,  to 
be  told  in  specific  detail  how  he  can  func¬ 
tion  in  carrying  out  this  responsibility.  We 
hope  a  complete  detailed  program  of  max¬ 
imum  co-operation  will  be  submitted  soon 
by  some  such  organization  as  Delta  Pi 
Epsilon. 

That  program  should  include  the  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  motivation  through  a  closer 
tie-up  of  actual  business  routine  and  busi¬ 
ness  papers  with  classroom  instruction 
and  practice. 

School  standards  will  become  business 
standards.  The  school  and  business  will 
talk  the  same  language  when  measuring 
office  production. 

Some  practical  way  will  be  found  to 
train  in  school  for  quantity  production 
under  dead-line  conditions. 

These  suggestions  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  business  can  and  will  be  glad  to 
contribute  to  bridge  the  gap  now  existing 
between  the  classroom  and  the  business 
office.  In  our  postwar  planning  let’s  take 
full  advantage  of  this  potential  aid. 

Are  We  Talking  Their  Language? 

THIS  SUMMER  in  one  of  our  visits  to 
summer-session  classes  a  shorthand  teach¬ 
er  told  us  the  following  amusing  incident, 
which  happened  in  his  beginning  class. 

The  instructor  was  introducing  some 
new  brief  forms  to  his  class  and  one  of 
the  forms  was  the  th  stroke,  representing 
there  and  their.  After  he  had  written  the 
outline  on  the  board  and  repeated  the  two 
words  several  times  to  them,  he  pointed 
to  the  outline  and  said  to  one  of  the 
pupils,  “Now,  what  two  words  does  this 
brief  form  stand  for?” 


The  pupil,  with  a  puzzled  look  on  his 
face,  answered,  ”I  heard  you,  but  I  do 
not  know  them  two  words.” 

The  teacher  was  taken  back,  but  he 
tried  not  to  show  his  amazement  and  used 
each  of  the  two  words  in  sentences  so  the 
pupil  would  get  their  meaning.  With  a 
smile  of  understanding,  the  pupil  ex¬ 
claimed,  "Oh,  you  mean  thar  ’n  ther.” 

As  he  tells  the  "old,  old  story”  year 
after  year  to  his  pupils,  it  is  easy  for  the 
teacher  to  talk  in  words  beyond  the  pupils’ 
knowledge,  words  uttered  so  glibly  and 
rapidly  that  they  have  no  opportunity  to 
convey  their  meaning  and  to  sink  into  the 
memory  of  the  pupils. 

"What  am  I  saying  to  my  pupils?”  is  a 
question  asked  all  too  infrequently  by  the 
experienced  teacher.  Am  I  talking  their 
language  with  them,  or  am  I  talking  to  or 
at  them  in  the  language  of  the  pedagogue 
or  the  researcher? 

Suppose  the  teacher  were  to  experiment 
by  saying  to  Jimmy  or  Mary,  "How  would 
you  tell  the  rest  of  the  pupils  what  I  have 
just  been  saying?” 

And  suppose  that  as  Jimmy  or  Mary 
talked  to  the  others,  the  teacher  were  to 
listen  carefully  and  compare  the  language 
of  the  pupil  with  the  language  of  the 
teacher. 

The  experiment  couldn’t  hurt  the  teach¬ 
er,  and  it  might  do  him  a  world  of  good. 
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TYPING 


TO  SPEED  VICTORY 


Miss  Margaret  Hamma,  present  World’s  Champion  Typist, 
has  devoted  her  entire  time  since  Pearl  Harbor  to  the  cause 
of  greater  efficiency  among  the,  nation’s  typists. 

Visiting  hundreds  of  war  plants,  offices,  schools,  and  col¬ 
leges,  she  has  explained  and  demonstrated  with  her  Elearo- 
made  Typewriter  the  simple  principles  by  which  any  typist 
may  achieve  the  high  speed  and  accuracy  our  war  effort  requires. 

Your  school  or  organizadon  may  also  have  the  benefits  of 
Miss  Hamma’s  pracdcal  suggesdons  by  requesdng  a  showing 
of  the  sound  film,  ’’Typing  For  Victory”.  No  obligation. 
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EXECUTIVE  POINT  OF  VIEW 


THE  PRIVATE  SECRETARY— A  COLLEGE  TEXT,  by  John  Robert  Gregg 
Virtually  a  self  "teaching  course.  Assignments  are  so  complete  and  clear  that 
each  student  may  progress  at  his  own  rate  with  a  minimum  of  supervision  .  .  . 
In  17  chapters  the  student  progresses  through  15  departments  of  an  imagi¬ 
nary  office,  learning  to  do  the  work  in  each  department — and  the  reasons  for 
doing  that  work.  He  is  constantly  reminded  of  the  problems  of  management 
so  that  he  acquires  the  executive  point  of  view.  308  pages  .  .  .  List  ^1.48 

WORKBOOK  FOR  THE  PRIVATE  SECRETARY  contains  assignments 
(except  the  dictation  material)  with  all  forms  and  letterheads  needed.  Every 
assignment  is  practical  and  is  related  to  the  department  of  the  business  that  is 
being  studied.  There  is  plenty  of  work  for  the  most  thorough  course,  but  no 
"busy  work” — every  assignment  has  purpose.  153  work  sheets  plus  40  pages 
of  assignments  and  illustrations . List  ^1.20 

1 

1 

j  THE  TEACHER’S  MANUAL  contains  a  wealth  of  helpful  suggestions  and 

I  key  matter,  arranged  for  easy  finding.  All  the  assignments  are  indexed  by  sub¬ 

ject  matter  in  this  key.  For  an  intensive  course,  choose  from  the  index  pre¬ 
cisely  the  work  needed  by  your  class.  Ample  related  dictation  matter  is  in¬ 
cluded.  126  pages . List  40c 
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/J  i  /  OULD  it  be  feasible  for  the  large  business  edua 
1/1/  associations  to  select  program  chairmen  ac 

cording  to  their  special  abilities  and  to  keep  these  chair 
men  in  office  for  a  minimum  of  four  years  so  that  theii 
cumulative  experience  could  be  used  to  the  increasing  ad 
vantage  of  the  association  membership?  This  question 
does  not  imply  any  adverse  criticism  of  past  or  present 
program  chairmen.  It  is  nevertheless  a  pertinent  question 
and  one  of  increasing  importance  to  the  welfare  of  our 
profession. 

We  believe  that  these  chairmen  would  be  the  first  to 
agree  with  our  contention  that  our  convention  program- 
making  procedures  should  be  improved.  Convention  cities 
change,  convention  officers  change,  convention  themesl 
change,  convention  speakers  change;  but  convention  pra 
gram-making  procedures  never  change — well,  hardly  ever 

For  the  past  fifty  years  at  least,  it  has  been  the  custoir, 
to  transfer  the  program-making  responsibilities  once  a  year 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  outgoing  to  those  of  the  incom 
ing  officers.  This  custom  assumes  that  a  person  qualified  tc 
head  an  association  or  one  of  its  sections  possesses  also  the 
qualifications  required  for  selecting  able  speakers,  whe 
may  be  counted  on  to  prepare  and  deliver  addresses  that 
will  unquestionably  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  our 
profession.  He  may  or  may  not  be  qualified  to  assume 
both  responsibilities. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  that  associations  honor  their  most! 
outstanding  members  through  election  to  the  office  of 
presidency  and  other  important  administrative  offices  of 
the  association.  It  is  also  fitting  that  these  honors  be  passed 
around  yearly.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  performance  of 
highly  specialized  duties  of  a  program  chairman,  good 


C^onuentlon  f^roaram. 
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business  management  directs  that  the  right 
person  be  given  those  responsibilities  and 
that  he  be  kept  in  that  position  as  long  as 
possibte. 

Many  association  presidents  and  section 
chairmen  have  learned  to  their  embarrass¬ 
ment — and  unfortunately  too  late  to  bene- 
ht  either  themselves  or  the  members  of 
their  associations — that  they  did  not  have 
at  hand  the  necessary  information  regard- 
ing  speakers  as  well  as  other  data  essential 
to  the  successful  planning  of  the  program 
for  which  they  were  held  responsible. 
Their  experience  in  selecting  speakers, 
gained  during  their  year  in  office,  usually 
has  been  lost  to  their  association  because 
other  persons  replace  these  executives  as 
soon  as  they  acquire  this  experience. 

One  president  summed  up  his  program¬ 
making  experience  in  a  paraphrase  of  a 
familiar  Biblical  comment,  "Many  speak¬ 
ers  are  called,  but  few  deliver  the  goods.” 

Program-making  can  be  likened  to  the 
manufacture  of  merchandise.  Merchan¬ 
dise,  to  be  salable,  must  meet  certain  rigid 
specifications  and  inspections  by  expert 
buyers,  who  know  what  their  customers 
want.  Why  not  adopt  a  similar  procedure 
that  we  can  use  in  the  conduct  of  our  own 
activities  ? 

Let  us,  then,  as  one  of  our  New  Year’s 
professional  resolutions,  resolve  to  place 
the  details  of  program-making  in  the 
hands  of  our  most  capable  members  and 
keep  them  there  year  after  year  until  we 
are  sure  that  an  improvement  will  result 
from  a  change.  To  do  this  will  in  no  way 
detract  from  the  honof  attached  to  any 
other  office,  nor  need  any  association  presi¬ 
dent  or  section  chairman  relinquish  his 
over-all  guidance  and  responsibilities.  In¬ 
stead,  he  will  be  adding  to  his  staff  a 


specialist  who  will  free  his  time  and  at¬ 
tention  for  other  administrative  duties  that 
have  suffered  in  the  past. 

So,  to  the  various  business  education  as¬ 
sociation  officers,  we  suggest  early  action 
on  this  matter  in  order  that  association 
members  may  soon  enjoy  a  1945  model 
convention  program  prepared  by  qualified 
program  specialists. 

B,E,W.  Dead  Lines 

A  BRIEF  note  regarding  dead  lines  for 
convention  news  releases  and  personal 
items  seems  to  be  in  order. 

Each  issue  of  the  B.E.W.  is  in  produc¬ 
tion  approximately  six  weeks.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  articles  you  are  reading  in  this, 
the  January  issue,  were  sent  to  the  printer 
November  15.  That  date  was  the  dead 
line  for  all  January  articles — six  weeks  be¬ 
fore  publication. 

All  personal  notices  and  convention 
write-ups  in  this  issue  had  to  be  in  the 
printer’s  hands  by  December  4 — three 
weeks  before  publication. 

No  change  in  the  page  proof  of  this  is¬ 
sue  should  have  been  made  after  Decem¬ 
ber  16. 

On  December  11  we  received  a  news 
item  regarding  an  event  scheduled  for  De¬ 
cember  28,  and  we  were  requested  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  item  in  the  December  B.E.W. 
”if  it  is  not  too  late.”  By  December  1 1,  the 
December  B.E.W.  was  off  the  press  and 
the  dead  line  for  the  January  issue  was 
past. 

We  hope  this  brief  explanation  will 
help  eliminate  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
publishers’  dead  lines  and  thus  be  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial  to  us,  to  our  contributors, 
and  to  our  readers. 
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THE  PATHFINDER  CLERICAL  PRACTICE  SET 

50  Student  Hours  $2.00  (Less  School  Discount 


limited  period  of  time,  to  b 


This  set  is  a  short  course  that  will  train  young  men  and  women,  in  a 
competent  clerical  workers  or  assistant  bookkeepers.  It  is  not  a  complete  double-entry  bookkeepin! 
course;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  simply  a  short  practice  set  course  that  will  enable  your  students  t 
fill  clerical  jobs  in  a  manner  that  will  reflect  great  credit  upon  your  institution. 

It  will  familiarize  your  students  with  the  vitally  important  papers  of  business:  invoices,  cred: 
memorandums,  purchase  requisitions,  purchase  orders,  checks,  deposit  tickets,  cash  register  reporti 
customers’  and  vendors’  statements.  It  will  train  them  to  make  entries  on  the  records  of  sales,  in 
voices,  cash  received,  and  checks  drawn  and  to  foot  and  prove  these  records.  It  will  also  teac! 
them  to  f)ost  to  the  accounts  receivable  and  accounts  payable  ledgers.  All  the  work  is  done  oi 
genuine  standard  forms. 


,  Charles  R.Hadley(^mpany>  pathfinders 

330  NORTH  LOS  ANGELES  STREET.  LOS  ANGELES  12.  CALIF. 

pi 

DEPOSITORIES:  Hew  York  «  Chicago  -  Detroit  ,  >  Son  Frowcisco  g  Sf  AtloBto  -  Seottle  -  Portlond 


IVhftt  writing  about  Pathfinders  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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YOUNG  BUSINESS  INTERNS 


a  A  good  start  is  half  the  battle.  And  these  days,  a  good 
start  includes  not  only  such  basic  skills  as  shorthand 
and  typing,  but  a  sound  working  knowledge  of  one  or 
more  widely  used  business  machines  as  well. 

A  knowledge  of  Mimeograph*  duplication,  for  example,  pays 
out  in  results  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  it  takes 
to  learn  it — or  teach  it. 

Usually  two  weeks’  time  is  all  that  is  needed.  Yet  the  student 
who  leaves  your  classes  knowing  how  to  type  a  stencil,  how  to 
care  for  and  operate  the  Mimeograph  duplicator,  can  make  an 
immediate  and  practical  contribution  to  a  prospective  employer. 

For  help  in  planning  a  short  course  of  Mimeograph  instruc¬ 
tion,  call  your  Mimeograph  distributor. 

A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago. 

Mimeograph  duplicator 

*MlMEOGRAPH  it  Iti*  trad«-mork  of  A.  B.  Okk  Company^  Chicago,  rogittorod  bi  Iho  U.  $•  Pot.  Off. 


IVhen  placing  your  order  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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“flub  ” 

C^HE  slang  expression  "Nuts”  has  taken  its  place 

J  among  the  other  immortal  expressions  of  America’s 
patriots.  When  we  compare  Brigadier  General  Anthony 
C.  McAuliffe’s  laconic  defiance  to  a  demand  to  surrender 
with  John  Paul  Jones’  *T  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight,”  we 
see  that  even  patriotic  expressions  succumb  to  progress. 
No  one,  however,  would  wish  to  make  McAuliffe’s  four- 
letter  word  longer  or  its  meaning  more  eloquent. 

One  of  the  first  civilians  to  come  under  its  influence 
is  that  well-known  business  educator,  Charles  F.  Walker, 
president  of  Northwestern  School  of  Commerce,  Portland, 
Oregon.  Mr.  Walker  used  this  word  as  the  title  of  his 
dynamic  and  inspiring  talk  before  the  private-business- 
school  executives  and  teachers  in  attendance  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  N.B.T.A.  Convention.  Decrying  the  attitude  of  de¬ 
featism  among  private-school  owners,  he  rallied  them  to 
a  renewed  and  all-out  attack  on  their  problems  with  the 
battle  cry  of  "Nuts.” 

That  word  expresses  what  he  thinks  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  confronting  those  private  business  schools 
that  are  qualified  educational  institutions.  Instead  of  con¬ 
cerning  themselves  with  how  many  students  they  can  get 
into  their  schools  so  that  they  can  pay  their  bills,  private- 
business-school  men,  Mr.  Walker  said,  should  be  busy 
trying  to  see  how  much  of  their  school  they  can  get  into 
their  students. 

"Instead  of  shoveling  students  into  your  school,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  "shovel  your  school  into  your  students.” 

A  mighty  fine  New  Year’s  resolution,  which,  if  follow¬ 
ed,  will  pay  big  dividends  in  service  to  the  youth  of 
America  and  their  future  employers.  If,  in  carrying  it  out, 
discouragement  almost  overwhelms  you,  remember  Bas- 
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togne  and  its  heroic  defenders;  and,  with 
shoulders  squared  and  a  grin  on  your  face, 
carry  on  with  that  inspiring  defiance, 

"Nuts!” 

Compulsory  Youth  Training 

THE  American  people  are  engaged  in 
^  formulating  a  national  policy  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  to  educators.  That  policy 
concerns  the  introduction  of  universal 
compulsory  youth  training.  The  question 
to  be  decided  is:  ’’Shall  we  or  shall  we  not 
establish  a  program  of  universal  military 
training?” 

This  question  is  far  more  complicated 
than  is  evident  to  the  layman.  To  aid  those 
seeking  an  intelligent,  honest  answer  to 
this  crucial  and  imminent  issue,  the  Re¬ 
search  Division  of  the  National  Education 
Association  has  obtained  the  thoughtful 
opinions  of  1,300  superintendents  of 
schools  and  has  published  these  opinions 
with  comments  in  a  research  bulletin 
(Volume  XXII,  No.  4,  December,  1944) . 

In  the  Foreword  of  the  bulletin.  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  Willard  E.  Givens  says: 

Proponents  of  compulsory  military  training 
,  believe  that  failure  to  move  in  that  direction 
would  be  a  definite  threat  to  our  national  ex¬ 
istence — would  make  this  country  the  easy 
victim  of  foreign  aggression.  Opponents  of 
■  the  movement  foresee  as  its  result  a  future  in 
which  provoked  wars,  dictatorship,  and  the 
laeation  of  a  military  caste  within  our  own 
borders  would  destroy  this  democracy  with  all 
f  the  finality  of  a  total  military  defeat.  Either 
:,  group  could  be  right.  Neither  danger  is  wholly 
..  imaginary,  and  certainly  neither  is  cause  for 
complacency.  .  .  . 

The  people  should  set  themselves  with  stead¬ 
fast  purpose  to  weigh  the  evidence  and  to 
choose  intelligently  the  path  we  are  to  follow. 
Whatever  the. decision  we  shall  make,  let  us 
safeguard  it  as  fully  as  possible  from  the 
dangers  which  hover  near,  but  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  inherent  in,  either  alternative. 


The  survey  shows  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  superintendents  participating  in 
the  study  favor  some  kind  of  more  ex¬ 
tensive  participation  than  was  given  in 
prewar  years. 

Only  25  per  cent  believe  that  com¬ 
pulsory  military  training  alone  is  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  should  be  introduced.  Half  the 
group  believe  that  some  combination  of 
three  or  four  types  rather  than  any  one 
type  being  considered  would  represent  a 
sounder  program. 

If  compulsory  training  must  be  given, 
the  superintendents  replying  showed  a  2- 
to-1  preference  for  a  one-year  continuous 
training  period  rather  than  a  shorter  train¬ 
ing  period,  and  nearly  two-thirds  would 
limit  the  training  to  boys. 

The  best  age  for  induction  was  set  at 
eighteen  by  64  per  cent  of  the  superin¬ 
tendents,  and  they  were  unanimous  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  induction  should  come  after 
high  school  graduation  or  at  the  end  of  a 
college  year. 

In  line  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  majority  of  the  superintendents 
who  co-operated  in  this  study  believe  that 
"the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are 
to  have  universal  military  training  in  the 
postwar  period  should  be  deferred  until 
after  the  present  world  conflict  is  ended.” 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  educator  to  study 
the  facts  concerning  this  issue  and  then 
decide  what  he  himself  believes  should  be 
done.  This  vital  question  must  not  be 
decided  by  a  few.  It  affects  us  all.  Get  a 
copy  of  this  research  bulletin;  study  its 
findings;  read  everything  in  the  daily 
papers  and  the  maga2ines  about  the  issue; 
and  then,  before  final  action  is  taken  in 
Congress,  write  your  Congressman  and 
Senators  what  you  think  should  be  done. 
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Test  lists  that  fill 

a  TEACHER’S 
’’TREASURY” 


One  of  the  many  FREE  services 
regularly  provided  for  users  of 
"The  American  Institute  of  Filing" 
practice  sets. 
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A  “treasury”  offering  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  fresh  and  varied 
tests  for  speed  and  accuracy! 
That’s  the  phrase  of  praise  a 


AtMrM*. 


ict-iicr  rcvcniiy  um:u,  spcaKing 

of  the  tests  in  our  Monthly  Question 
and  Answer  I^etters. 

She  and  hundreds  of  others  are  ben- 
efitting  from  the  many  service  helps 
we  gladly  provide  at  no  cost.  Our  free 


correspondence  course  and  the 
certificate  teachers  proudly  dis¬ 
play  after  completing  it,  are 
unique.  So  is  our  colored  wall 
chart,  a  graphic  aid  in  incul¬ 
cating  the  fundamentals  of  filing. 

T  hese  exclusive  ser\’ices  are  based  on 
the  vast  experience  of  Remington  Rand 
in  developing  filing  systems  to  meet 
every  business  need.  Their  help  will 


Th*  coupon  will  bring  you  full  information  about  proctic*  s*ts  ^ 
for  all  eight  of  th*  filing  m*thods  us*d  today.  ^ 


be  especially  important  in  the  comini 
months  when  students  will  have  to  h 
perfectly  prepared  in  order  to  compet 
successfully  for  the  fewer’jobs  that  w 
then  be  open. 
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An  extra  string  for  their  bow — 

a  sound  working  knowledge 
of  Mimeograph*  duplication 

Today  it  is  true  that  there  is  more  work  than  there  are  workers. 

And  because  of  this,  many  youngsters  just  starting  out  in  busi¬ 
ness  may  form  the  dangerous  impression  that  you  don’t  have  to 
know  very  much  or  know  it  very  thoroughly  to  get  a  job. 

Thoughtful  business  educators  are  careful  to  correct  this  im¬ 
pression.  They  insist  on  thorough  mastery  of  a  subject.  And 
they  do  their  part  to  prepare  students  for  the  days  of  stiffer 
competition  by  teaching  as  many  practical  skills  as  possible. 

Mimeograph  duplication,  for  example,  has  become  a  basic  part 
of  the  business  course  in  thousands  of  schools.  Here  is  a  skill 
that  takes  just  a  few  short  weeks  to  teach.  Yet  it  is  a  skill  em¬ 
ployers  always  want  and  need,  for  Mimeograph  duplication  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  communication  of  modern  business.  Won’t  you 
give  your  student  this  extra  advantage? 

For  help  in  planning  your  course  of  instruction,  call  your 
Mimeograph  distributor. 

A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago. 

OMimeograph  duplicator 

I  1  *AAIMEOGRAPH  it  th«  trad«-mark  of  A.  B.  Dkk  Company,  Chicago, 

rogtetorod  in  tho  U.  S.  Potent  Offico. 


COrVI>»aHT  A.  •.  OtCM  eOMPANV 


When  inquiring  about  Mimeograph  duplicators  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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War.uJ  or  ^^iuorced? 


^^HOSE  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  business 
^  J  education  and  of  distributive  education  are  going  to 
have  to  have  a  "Big  Two”  conference  soon  to  determine 
whether  business  education  and  distributive  education ! 
should  stay  married  or  get  a  divorce. 

At  present,  distributive  education  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Business  Education  Service  Department  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and  that  department  has  been 
ably  administering  the  George-Deen  funds  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  practical  nation-wide  D.E.  program.  This 
activity  has  naturally  led  to  the  appointment  of  several 
supervisors  where  none  existed  before.  This  supervisory 
expansion  is  the  cause  of  the  present  rift. 

In  the  appointment  of  new  supervisors  the  tendency 
has  been  to  appoint  specialists  in  the  field  of  distributive 
education  rather  than  in  the  field  of  general  business 
education.  This  tendency  is  an  entirely  natural  one  be¬ 
cause  the  Federal  Government  has  allotted  funds  for 
distributive  education  but  none  for  the  other  branches 
of  business  education.  If  the  bill  sponsored  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Vocational  Association  passes,  several  million  dollars 
will  be  available  also  for  the  development  of  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  office  and  secretarial  training  program  and  others 
business  subjects.  This  expansion  will  bring  about  the 
appointment  of  supervisors  in  those  cities  and  states  notj 
now  having  them.  If  the  present  trend  continues,  thej 
majority  of  these  new  appointments  will  likely  be  special-J 
ists  in  the  field  of  distributive  education.  If  this  is  so, 
the  general  business  educators  feel  sure  that  the  other, 
business  subjects  will  be  supervised  by  an  assistant  work-| 
ing  under  the  D.E.  supervisor.  It  is  certain  that  states' 
and  cities  are  not  going  to  appoint  two  supervisors  with 
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co-ordinate  authority — one  for  D.E.  and 
one  for  the  other  business  subjects. 

Out  of  this  situation  has  arisen  a  feel¬ 
ing  among  the  D.E.  group  that  some  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  traditional  business 
education  subjects  are  not  so  sympathetic 
as  they  might  be  with  D.E.  and  for  that 
reason  are  not  co-operating  as  much  as 
they  could  to  put  the  D.E.  program  across. 

If  this  incipient  schism  widens,  it  is 
entirely  likely  that  distributive  education 
authorities  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
divorce  their  program  from  the  rest  of 
business  education  and  run  it  by  them¬ 
selves.  This  would  be  a  most  unfortunate 
development,  for  there  is  no  basis  for  any 
fundamental  disagreement  between  the 
two  groups. 

The  distributive  education  personnel  as 
a  whole  is  in  much  closer  contact  with 
business  and  probably  has  considerably 
more  business  experience  than  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  teachers  and  supervisors  of  secre¬ 
tarial,  accounting,  and  other  business  sub¬ 
jects.  They,  therefore,  have  a  valuable 
contribution  to  make  to  the  entire  field  of 
business  education  as  well  as  to  distribu¬ 
tive  education. 

Instead  of  letting  this  unfortunate  con¬ 
dition  drift  and  become  more  serious, 
leaders  of  both  groups  should  take  imme¬ 
diate  steps  to  hold  a  conference  in  which 
all  major  differences  and  misunderstand¬ 
ings  can  be  cleared  up  and  a  co-operative 
plan  decided  upon  that  will  result  in  a 
unified,  vigorous  postwar  program  to 
which  businessmen,  educators,  and  the 
general  public  can  all  point  with  pride. 

Summarizing  the  Obvious 

THE  present  moratorium  on  conven¬ 
tions  gives  association  officers  and  others 
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interested  in  the  improvement  of  conven¬ 
tion  programs  an  ideal  opportunity  to 
study  convention  procedures  and  to  elimi¬ 
nate  some  of  their  present  weaknesses. 

In  our  January  editorial  we  spoke  of 
weaknesses  in  the  program-making  pro¬ 
cedure  and  urged  the  appointment  of  a 
more  or  less  permanent  program  chair¬ 
man,  who  could  utilize  past  experiences 
in  the  improvement  of  each  succeeding 
program. 

However,  little  improvement  can  be 
hoped  for  without  the  co-operation  of 
that  type  of  speaker  who  uses  most  of  his 
time  to  tell  his  audience  what  it  already 
knows  and  then  proceeds  to  use  most  of 
next  speaker’s  time  for  his  speech.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  that  type  appears  frequently 
on  our  convention  programs.  He  is  the 
type  that  summarizes  the  obvious.  He  not 
only  insists  upon  telling  his  audience  what 
they  already  know  before  he  begins'  his 
speech,  but  he  also  insists  upon  telling  it 
so  simply  and  accompanying  it  with  such 
detailed  definitions  of  terms  as  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  that  each  one  in  his  audience, 
no  matter  how  low  his  I.Q.  may  be,  will 
understand  him. 

By  the  time  he  has  summarized  the 
obvious,  his  audience  has  deserted  him, 
and  he  might  as  well  have  stayed  at  home. 
To  make  matters  worse,  it  seems  that  the 
more  learned  the  audience  is,  the  more 
apt  the  program  is  to  have  this  type  of 
speaker. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  most  of  these 
offenders  have  something  worth  while 
to  contribute.  If  they  would  only  start 
their  speeches  where  they  now  stop  them, 
or  at  least  eliminate  the  obvious,  conven¬ 
tion-goers  would  be  treated  to  a  really 
worth-while  program. 


TRAIN  AMERICAN  YOUTH 

FOR  THE  POSTWAR  SOCUL  PROBLEMS 


For  a  course  that  will  develop 
''home-front"  unity  and  project  it 
into  the  peace  years,  use  this  text¬ 
book — 

FUNCTIONS  OF  BUSINESS 

A  Text  for  Consumer 
and  Producer 
By 

Jones,  Tonne,  and  Price 

This  book  is  for  a  streamlined 
course  in  Consumer  Economics, 

Personal  Economics,  Advanced 
Business  Information,  Business 
Organization,  and  Business  Prin¬ 
ciples, 

A  book  of  the  personal-economics  type,  it  coven  the  practical  phases  of 
economics  and  business  as  they  affect  the  life  of  the  individual.  Substantial 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  social  aspects  of  the  American  system  of  business. 
The  authors  give  an  unbiased  appraisal  of  the  American  system  under  free  economy 
Mild  the  consumer's  position  in  that  economy.  This  middle-of-the-road  treatment 
recognizes  all  producers  as  consumers  and  all  consumers  as  present  or  potential 
producers.  Such  a  study  of  both  points  of  view  tends  to  bring  them  closer  together. 
The  vocabulary  and  content  are  well  suited  to  the  senior  high  school  level.  The 
book  contains  a  wealth  of  business  and  consumer  projects,  and  a  correlated  work¬ 
book  is  available.  List  Price,  $1.80 

THE  CRECC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

N«w  York  -  Chicago  -  San  Francisco  -  Boston  -  Dallas  -  Toronto  -  London 
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A  TEXT  FOR  CONSUMER 
PRODUCER,-  _ 


Something  has  been  done  about  it... 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  changing  the  customary  bookkeeping  course  so 
that  it  would  be  of  more  practical  value  to  business  students — 

And  something  has  been  done  about  it  by  three  prominent  business 
educators. 

What  they  have  done  has  been  even  more  successful  than  they  thought  it  would  be, 
for,  after  a  year’s  trial  in  many  bookkeeping  classes,  their  instructional  materials  have 
proved  so  valuable  that  the  teachers  using  them  are  passing  their  experiences  along  to 
their  bookkeeping-teacher  friends. 

The  title  of  the  text  these  men  have  written  is 


PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING 


For  Secretaries  and  General  Office  Workers 

The  teachers  who  have  used  Practical  Bookkeeping  have  found  it — 

Ideal  as  a  prerequisite  course  for  an  advanced  formal  bookkeeping  course. 

Adequate  for  students  who  "have  trouble”  with  the  more  complex  type  of  book¬ 
keeping  training. 

Practical  for  non-stenographic  courses  in  clerical  and  office  practice. 

Just  the  thing  for  giving  clerical  training  to  future  stenographers  and  secretaries. 

Here  is  what  the  teachers  who  have  used  this  new  text  say  it  contains: 

Practical  up-to-date  bookkeeping  traiping  with  business  and  government  forms  used 
by  today’s  office  workers. 

Comprehensive  review  of  business  fundamentals. 

Training  of  student’s  judgment  in  handling  office  personnel  problems. 

Vocational  guidance  and  orientation  information. 

•  Preview  and  discussion  questions  of  bookkeeping  and  clerical  principles  and  pro¬ 
cedures. 

Actual  business  cases,  written  on  the  student’s  level  of  interest  and  understanding. 
Word  study  and  arithmetic  drill  integrated  with  each  chapter. 


The  three  educators  who  have  made  this  outstanding  contribution  to  the  improvement 
of  bookkeeping  instruction  are: 

Dr.  M.  Herbert  Freeman,  Head  Department  of  Business  Education,  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  College,  Paterson;  Raymond  C,  Goodfellow,  Director  of  Business 
Education,  N^ark,  New  Jersey;  Lt.  J.  Marshall  Hanna,  U.  S.  Navy,  Head  (on 
leave)  of  Business  Education  Eiepartment,  Western  Michigan  College,  Kalamazoo. 
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HOSE  who  paid  more  before  the  war  to  get  a  be 
^  y  product,  American  Business  reminds  us  in  a  reo 
issue,  are  now  congratulating  themselves  for  their  fof’ 
sight  because  so  much  wartime  merchandise  is  “junk. 
The  truth  of  the  adage,  "Quality  remains  long  after  td 
price  is  forgotten,"  has  never  been  better  proved  thj 
now.  The  adage  applies  to  education  as  well  as 
merchandise. 

President  Roosevelt  has  pledged  the  American  peop! 
that  he  will  provide  jobs  for  55,000,000  people  aftt 
V-Day.  That  is  10,000,000  more  jobs  than  there  wei 
before  the  war!  Yet,  in  spite  of  all-out  efforts  of  tli 
President  and  of  business  and  labor  to  carry  out  th 
promise,  a  tremendous  and  tragic  struggle  for  jobs ; 
approaching  with  increasing  rapidity. 

In  that  struggle,  the  "just-as-goods"  who  receive 
superficial,  skin-deep  "thirty-day"  training  will  no  longt 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  quality  product  of  our  school 
Employers  are  aware  as  never  before  of  the  value  c 
quality  education  and  training,  the  kind  that  endun 
and  that  gives  satisfaction  under  stress  every  minute  c 
the  working  day.  They  have  put  up  with  minimum  ao 
below-minimum  training  because  they  have  had  to  in  di 
emergency,  but  the  moment  that  labor  conditions  improi 
these  employers  are  going  back  to  quality  standards. 

It  is  entirely  understandable  that  teachers  of  busine 
skill  subjects  have  been  experimenting  with  short  coura 
and  new  methods  and  materials  in  the  hope  that  the 
might  equal  in  the  peacetime  civilian  classrooms  the  wa 
time  records  made  by  the  personnel  of  the  Armed  Force 
There  must  be,  and,  of  course,  there  will  be  a  valuabi 
carry-over;  and  business  education  is  unreservedly  prou 
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of  the  wartime  contributions  of  members 
of  its  profession. 

A  critical  analysis,  however,  of  the  re¬ 
sults  accomplished  in  the  intensive  war¬ 
time  classes  shows  that  much  of  the  gain 
in  achievement  was  due  to  a  motivation 
that  cannot  be  duplicated  during  peace¬ 
time  in  the  average  classroom.  Without 
this  motivation,  the  same  instructors  and 
the  same  trainees  who  accomplished  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time  would  probably 
accomplish  no  more  than  is  being  accom- 
1  pushed  in  the  classrooms  of  superior 
schools. 

The  one  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
J  all  these  wartime  experiences  in  education 
J  have  in  no  way  lessened  the  value  of  thor¬ 
oughness  and  completeness  in  the  training 
of  young  people  for  their  lifework. 

Teachers  must,  therefore,  continue  to 
insist  upon  quality  performance  in  the 
business  classroom  and  laboratory.  And 
tliey  know  from  experience  that  a  quality 
product  cannot  be  developed  in  a  short 
course. 

We  must,  however,  be  sure  that  we 
know  what  quality  consists  of  in  business 
education.  For  instance,  is  a  stenographer 
who  can  write  80  words  a  minute  for  five 
minutes  and  transcribe  a  few  short  letters 
]  at  20  words  a  minute  at  the  end  of  a  two- 
year  high  school  course  entitled  to  be 
called  a  quality  product.^  Many  business 
educators  think  not,  and  we  are  sure  that 
business  also  thinks  not.  Business  educa- 
I  tion  must  not,  therefore,  interpret  the 
postwar  demand  for  quality  as  a  green 
light  to  go  ahead  ”as  you  were”  before 
the  war. 

In  recent  months  the  private  business 
schools  have  set  a  stimulating  example  by 
conducting  a  nation-wide  study,  which  has 
\  determined  for  them  what  really  is  a  qual- 
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ity  product;  and  they  are  now  engaged  in 
changing  their  school  procedures  accord- 
ingly. 

The  business  education  departments  of 
several  public-school  systems  are  also  mak- 
.  ing  excellent  progress  in  preparing  to  turn 
out  a  high-quality,  postwar  product. 

But  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  and 
the  time  is  short. 

The  Desire  to  Be  Appreciated 

THE  most  powerful  human  desire, 
according  to  William  James,  the  noted 
psychologist,  is  the  desire  to  be  appreci¬ 
ated,  or,  as  Freud  puts  it,  the  desire  to  be 
great.  Successful  salesmen  through  their 
sales  talks  and  demonstrations  do  their 
best  to  satisfy  this  desire  of  their  prospects. 

A  successful  teacher  must  be  a  success¬ 
ful  salesman.  Teachers,  therefore,  should 
also  utilize  to  the  maximum  this  desire 
of  their  students.  They  should  constantly 
and  publicly  show  appreciation  of  work 
well  done,  also  of  sincere  striving,  even 
though  the  results  may  not  be  entirely 
satisfactory. 

This  device  can  be  legitimately  used 
without  resorting  to  insincerity  or  flattery, 
but  the  teacher  who  sees  in  the  device 
merely  an  easy  way  to  lighten  his  teach¬ 
ing  load  will  soon  come  to  grief  through 
its  use.  His  students  will  be  sufficiently 
discerning  to  spot  his  insincerity  and  shal¬ 
lowness. 

Examine  your  daily  teaching  plans 
critically.  Jot  down  instances  in  which 
your  procedure  in  any  way  satisfies  your 
students’  desire  to  be  appreciated  or  to  be 
important.  Then  take  immediate  steps  to 
improve  your  presentations  so  that  this 
powerful  and  ever-present  ally  can  join 
forces  with  you  in  turning  out  better- 
trained  men  and  women. 


What  you  do  with  your  money 
can  wreck  you  {and  your  Uncle  Sam) 


■UY,  lUY,  BUYI  Foolish  people  are  doing  it, 
overdoing  it.  But  sensible  folks  know  that  with 
every  n^dless  purchase — or  every  time  you  pa- 
tromze  a  black  market  or  buy  above  ceiling — 
you  do  your  bit  to  force  prices  up  all  along  the 
une.  That’s  the  way  inflation  gets  a  boost. 


IT  CAN  HAPPEN  HERE — again!  Today,  with  fewer 

goods  in  the  stores  while  incomes  are  Ugh,  the 
^  anger  of  inflation  is  greater  than  ever.  I  Nation 
is  always  followed  by  depression.  What  can  you. 
do  to  head  off  another  depression?  Buy  notmng 
you  do  not  really — really — have  to  have . . .  today. 


SAVE,  SAVE,  SAVEI  That’s  the  way  to  make 
America  good  for  the  boys  to  come  home  to. 
Pay  up  debts,  put  money  in  life  insurance,  savings 
bamc.  War  Bonds.  Every  cent  you  save  now,  helps 
to  keep  prices  down — and  when  the  war  is  won 
you’ll  have  use  for  that  nest  egg  you’ve  laid  away. 


A  HOME  OP  YOUR  OWN,  a  better  farm,  a  real 
vacation,  something  to  retire  on — these  are  thinra 
worth  saving  for.  Store  up  your  money  now  whua 
prices  are  high.  There’s  a  time  to  splurge  and  a 
time  to  save:  today,  while  money’s  coming  in,  is  a 
good  time — the  r/g/if  and  patriotic  time — to  save! 


4  THINGS  TO  DO 
to  koep  prices  down 
and  help  avoid  * 
another  depression 


1.  Buy  only  what  you  really  need. 

2.  When  you  buy,  pay  no  more  than  ceiling 
prices.  Pay  your  ration  points  in  full. 

3.  Keep  your  own  prices  down.  Don’t  take 
advantage  of  war  conditions  to  ask  more 
for  your  labor,  your  services,  or  the  goods 
you  sell. 

4.  Save.  Buy  and  hold  all  the  War  Bonds  you 
can  —  to  help  pay  for  the  war,  protect 
your  own  future!  Keep  up  your  insurance. 
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Announcing 

The  First  of  the  Gregg  Visual  Aids 
Series  on  Secretarial  Training 

SOUND  SLIDE  FILM  NO.  1 

Taking  Dictation  and  Transcribing 

A  10-minute  sound  slide  film  (35  mm.)  professionally  produced  for  class¬ 
room  use.  Sixty  illustrations  portray  the  most  efficient  techniques  and  pro¬ 
cedures  used  by  the  secretary  on  the  job  when  taking  dictation  and  transcribing. 

The  sound  is  recorded  on  a  12-inch  RCA-Victor  record,  which  can  be  played 
on  any  phonograph.  The  only  special  equipment  needed  is  a  silent  slide  film 
35  mm.  projector. 

Wartime  training  required  more  learning  in  less  time.  Audio-visual  aids 
played  the  major  role  in  this  training  speedup.  In  many  instances,  they  cut 
the  training  time  by  30  to  50  per  cent. 

These  aids  are  here  to  stay.  They  will  play  a  major  role  in  postwar  training. 
The  business  departments  of  our  schools  have  been  unable  to  utilize  visual 
aids  to  any  extent  because  there  have  been  few  suitable  films  and  slide  films 
available.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  no  visual  aids  have  been  made  that  are 
integrated  with  text  materials  for  business  skills.  The  Gregg  Visual  Aids 
Series  is  an  earnest  attempt  to  supply  this  need  with  the  very  best  and  most 
economical  sound  slide  films  that  can  be  produced. 

List  price  of  the  slide  film  and  the  12-inch  record,  $12,  subject  to  our 
customary  school  discount.  An  instructor’s  manual  is  included  with 
each  order.  Place  your  order  now  with  our  nearest  office.  Ask  for  Gregg 
Sound  Slide  Film  No.  1. 

(This  slide  film  is  not  available  on  a  rental  basis.) 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Dallas  Toronto  London 
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When  placing  your  order  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Editor 

JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG 
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Manaf/in^  Editor 
Clydb  1.  Blanchard 


^  #HE  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  attemji 
w>/  ing  to  show  to  the  businessmen  of  the  country  tH 
education  is  a  sound  financial  investment — an  investme 
in  people  that  will  pay  large  dividends.  The  Chamber  U 
completed  a  study  by  its  Committee  on  Education  head< 
by  Thomas  Boushall,  Virginia  banker,  which  shows  tha 

1.  Persons  with  more  schooling  earn  more  money. 

2.  Persons  with  higher  education  pay  more  rent  fj 
their  dw'ellings  or  own  homes  with  higher  rental  valuei 

3.  Areas  that  maintain  good  schools  and  a  high  eduq 

tional  level  are  also  the  areas  of  higher  per  capita  reti 
sales.  I 

4.  Telephone  service  and  magazine  circulation  are  moi 
widespread  in  areas  that  have  a  higher  educational  levt 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  the  Chamber  has  conclud^ 

1.  That  education  is  an  essential  instrument  throuj 
which  commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture  can  be  e 
panded  in  rising  degree. 

2.  That  every  community  should  ascertain  its  own  ed 
cation  status  and  economic  condition  and  should  set  I 
work  to  utilize  education  as  a  lever  for  its  own  advanc 
ment. 

3.  That  the  cost  of  adequate  education  is  an  investmc 

that  local  citizens  and  business  can  well  afford  in  increasi 
measure  when  related  step  by  step  to  the  improvement  i 
local  economic  conditions.  < 

This  vigorous  campaign  of  the  United  States  Cham^ 
of  Commerce  will  bring  about  tangible  results  hig 
beneficial  both  to  business  and  education.  Business  e 
cators  will  want  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  campaign  i 
consider  how  they  can  best  contribute  to  its  success.  1 
closer  contacts  that  they  have  with  their  local  chamh 
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be  greater  will  be  the  benefit  both  to  busi- 
less  and  to  business  education.  Here  is 
in  opportunity  for  professional  participa- 
Jion  that  must  not  be  neglected.  Each 
Jhamber  will  welcome,  among  its  member- 
hip  and  on  its  Committee  on  Education, 
lorward- looking  business  educators  cap- 
ble  of  helping  the  chamber  bring  about 
Ae  desired  improvements. 


1  Do  You  Hare  an  Avocation? 


ONE  of  the  highlights  of  the  A.V.A. 
onvention  held  in  Philadelphia  in  Decem- 
^  er  was  a  talk  to  the  business  education 
action  by  Herbert  A.  Tiley,  seventy- eight- 
ear-old  president  of  Strawbridge  & 
■'‘^lothier,  Philadelphia’s  oldest  department 
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ore.  In  addition  to  the  excellent  advice 
4e  gave  concerning  the  importance  of  busi- 
ejess  education,  he  urged  every  teacher  and 
hool  administrator  to  have  an  avocation 
edjnd  to  encourage  students  to  select  avoca- 
lons  early  in  life  and  train  for  them  as 
ancjioroughly  as  they  train  for  their  vocations. 
Mr.  Tiley  holds  that  without  an  avoca- 
on,  one  cannot  live  a  well-rounded, 
ppy,  useful  life.  He,  himself,  exempli- 
es  his  conviction  in  a  remarkable  way. 
[farting  as  a  retail-store  worker  at  the 
ge  of  twelve  and  working  long  hours,  he 
somehow  found  the  time  to  become  an 
complished  musician  and  composer  and 


n  m 


j)  study  medicine  and  law.  He  holds  hon¬ 


orary  degrees  in  these  three  fields. 

,  ]  To  those  of  our  readers  who  have  been 
too  busy  to  enjoy  an  avocation,  we  pass 
iithis  earnest  plea  by  Mr.  Tiley.  To  those 


fho  are  enjoying  an  avocation,  we  extend 
n  invitation  to  describe  their  avocation 
u  new  column  headed  "My  Avocation," 


-voiA 


which  we  hope  will  be  a  popular  feature 
of  the  B.E.W.  next  year. 

More  Learning  In  Less  Time 

WARTIME  training  has  required  more 
learning  in  less  time.  Audio-visual  aids 
have  played  a  major  role  in  this  training 
speedup.  In  many  instances  they  have 
cut  the  training  time  in  half. 

Audio-visual  aids  are  here  to  stay.  They 
will  play  a  major  role  in  postwar  educa¬ 
tion  on  all  levels. 

The  business  departments  of  our  schools 
have  not  been  able  to  speed  up  their  train¬ 
ing  programs  because  of  the  lack  of  suit¬ 
able  visual  aids.  These  aids  must  have 
priority  in  the  production  of  forthcoming 
instructional  materials  for  business  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  most  flexible  aid,  and  fortunately 
the  most  helpful  aid,  is  not  the  costly 
motion  picture  but  the  economical  sound- 
slide  film  (also  called  filmstrip).  The 
sound-slide  film  integrated  with  the  text¬ 
book  is  ideal  for  classroom  use.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  therefore,  that  those  engaged 
in  the  production  of  visual  aids  will  meet 
this  need  adequately  before  turning  their 
attention  to  motion  pictures. 

.  At  the  same  time,  the  teachers  of  busi¬ 
ness-skill  subjects  should  prepare  them¬ 
selves  to  set  up  and  operate  visual-aid 
equipment  quickly  and  in  accordance  with 
the  best  techniques  developed  through 
wartime  training  experience.  Equipment 
companies  will  be  glad  to  give  the  neces¬ 
sary  training  to  teachers  upon  request.  If 
you  are  not  already  familiar  with  these 
details,  a  few  days  should  be  spent  as  soon 
as  possible  in  mastering  them. 
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Formula  for  Success 


There  is  no  trick  to  getting  a  job  these  days  .  .  .  but  there  are 
still  a  few  ^Uricks^^  to  getting  ahead.  Tricks  like  a  willing 
spirit^  a  ready  smile  y  a  sound  knowledge  of  how  to  do  a  lot  of 
things  business  wants  done. 


Business  educators  are  giving  their  students  a  head  start  on  success  by  teaching 
them  the  spirit  and  routine  of  business,  and  by  including  in  their  courses  as  many 
extra  skills  as  possible.  A  knowledge  of  the  Mimeograph*  duplicator  is  one  of  them. 
For  this  machine  has  become  a  voice  of  modern  business — a  vital  communications 
medium  widely  used  in  offices,  factories  and  the  armed  services. 

We’d  like  to  suggest  that  you  too  make  a  short  course  i 

in  Mimeograph  duplication  a  regular  part  of  your  teach- 
ing  program.  It  takes  only  a  few  short  weeks  to  teach 
it.  Once  students  have  learned  it,  they’ll  have  an  edge 
on  opportunity  and  advancement  wherever  they  go. 

If  you  would  like  help  in  planning  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion,  call  your  Mimeograph  distributor. 

A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  • 


Mimeograph  duplicator 


•MIMEOGRAPH  is  the  trade-mark  of  A.  B.  Dirk  Company,  ('hicago,  registered  in  the  U.  S.  Paleni  OflRc* 


COPymOHT,  A  B.  PICA  company 

When  calling  about  your  course  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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HHObly  Texts  and  Practice  Sets  are 


^'jusl  wkal  we  doctor  or?ere?”l 

They  could  not  have  been  more  appropriate  if  they 
had  been  written  especially  to  conform  to  the 
STANDARDS  OF  PRACTICE  FOR  PRIVATE 
BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  PREPARED  BY  THE 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  HADLEY  TEXTS,  PRACTICE 


RECOMMENDATIONS  .  SETS  AND  COMPLETE  COURSES 


TEXTS,  PRACTICE  SETS  AND  COMPLETE  COURSES 

Published  by  the  Textbook  Division  of 

Charles  R.  Hadley  Company  »  paddinders 

330  North  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles  12,  California 
DEPOSITORIES:  NEW  YORK  -  CHICAGO  -  DETROIT  -  SAN  FRANCISCO  -  ATLANTA  -  SEATTLE  •  PORTLAND 
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When  writing  Hadley  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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^  fHE  school  year  of  1944-1945  will  go  down  in  oi 
J  history  as  a  year  of  maximum  educational  service  I 


J  history  as  a  year  of  maximum  educational  service  tc 
the  nation.  School  administrators  and  teachers  havi 
worked  just  as  long  hours,  six  days  a  week,  as  have  th 
workers  in  any  war  plant,  and  for  much  less  pay. 

Their  extracurricular  responsibilities  have  at  time 
been  heavier  than  their  regular  school  responsibilities  am 
much  less  pleasant.  Their  work  on  draft  boards,  rati(]i 
boards,  bond-selling  campaigns,  wastepaper  collections 
and  other  similarly  essential  war  activities  represent  th 
highest  type  of  voluntary  civic  service — quite  in  keepin| 
with  the  unselfish  devotion  of  the  true  teacher  to  ths 
welfare  of  others. 

The  nation  can  confidently  count  on  the  continuatioe 
of  this  service  throughout  the  postwar  reconstructioi 
period. 

We  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  closely  associate 
with  one  of  the  major  groups  of  educators — the  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  business  subjects. 

As  this  school  year  closes,  we  are  looking  forward  to 
the  new  school  year  with  a  full  realization  of  anotha 
impending  educational  crisis  that  will  rock  education  to 
its  very  foundations.  But  we  are  confident  that’  educatioi 
will  emerge  from  this  crisis  victorious  and  that  busineS' 
education,  in  particular,  will  reach  its  highest  achieve 
ment  in  the  quality  of  its  product  and  in  the  timeliness  o( 


its  service. 
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$28  Billion  Annually 

IF  anything  were  needed  to  convince 
business  educators  of  the  importance  of 
heir  postwar  responsibilities,  a  glance  at 
.  recent  report  by  the  Twentieth  Century 
•und  would  suffice.  Here  is  the  opening 
)aragraph: 


yet  without  sacrificing  thoroughness.  Per¬ 
sonality,  skin-deep  preparedness,  influen¬ 
tial  friends — none  of  these  can  take  the 
place  of  competency. 

Business  teachers  must  constantly  keep 
in  mind  the  immensity  of  this  postwar 
building  and  replacement  program.  They 
must  saturate  the  content  of  the  short- 


I  If  America  were  to  meet  all  needs  for  new 
capital  equipment  in  the  fifteen-year  period 
1946-1960,  including  replacement  deferred 
*  jefore  and  during  the  war,  we  should  have 
opportunities  to  make  capital  investments  and 
^outlays  averaging  about  $28  billion  a  year. 

These  capital  needs,  added  to  the  postwar  de- 
mc  nand  for  consumer  goods  and  services,  would 
am  je  more  than  enough  to  absorb  our  entire  pro- 
tioi  iuctive  capacity  and  keep  our  economic  system 
operating  at  high  levels.  • 

These  outlays  would  be  distributed 
unong  four  major  fields — urban  housing 
services,  commercial  and  industrial 
equipment,  transportation,  and  rural  de- 
velopment.  It  is  difficult  to  envision  the 
demands  upon  clerical,  stenographic,  ac¬ 
counting,  and  selling  services  that  would 
made  to  carry  out  this  tremendous  post- 
jwar  building  program. 

What  effect  should  this  program  have 
upon  the  business  education  curricula.^ 
First  of  all,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
immediacy  of  the  program — the  need  to 
get  under  full  steam  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment  in  order  to  supply  jobs  for 
the  returning  veterans. 

In  preparing  business  students 
for  this  unprecedented  peacetime 
demand,  no  time  can  be  wasted 
in  nonessentials,  in  experimenting 
^  where  no  further  experimentation 
is  warranted.  Teachers  must 
squeeze  the  last  drop  of  achieve¬ 
ment  out  of  every  classroom  hour, 
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hand,  typewriting,  accounting,  and  other 
business  courses  with  the  vocabulary  and 
the  business  procedures  of  those  branches 
of  industry  and  those  services  that  will 
have  first  call  upon  the  country’s  resources 
— agricultural  and  construction  machin¬ 
ery,  business  motor  vehicles,  airplanes  and 
airports,  highways  and  waterways,  hospi¬ 
tals,  and  urban  and  rural  housing. 

It  will  be  a  mistake  to  overemphasize 
the  development  of  business  skill  to  the 
detriment  of  business  knowledge.  Every 
department  head  and  supervisor  should 
set  as  one  of  his  first  responsibilities  a 
careful  checkup  of  the  content  of  each 
course  to  see  that  each  student  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  gain  the  maximum 
knowledge  of  postwar  business  along 
with  a  useful  business  skill. 

Copies  of  current  business  letters  and 
business  reports  should  be  acquired  and 
be  kept  circulating  through  the  business 
classes.  They  should  be  injected  in  as 
many  ways  as  possible  into  the  daily  as¬ 
signments  of  every  student.  Not  for  their 
mechanical  form,  but  for  the  vocabulary 
and  the  business  knowledge  they 
contain. 

Judging  from  the  past  year’s  ac¬ 
complishments,  many  improve¬ 
ments  will  be  made  and  busi¬ 
ness  education  will  continue  in 
peacetime  the  enviable  record 
which  it  has'  made  during  war¬ 
time. 
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TO  TOE  MERICAN  PEOPLE: 


YovT  sons,  husbands  and  brothers  idio  are  stand¬ 
ing  today  upon  the  battlefronts  are  fighting 
for  more  than  victory  in  war.  They  are  fight¬ 
ing  for  a  new  world  of  freedom  and  peace. 

We,  upon  udiom  has  been  placed  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  leading  the  American  forces,  appeal  to 
you  with  all  possible  earnestness  to  invest  in 
War  Bonds  to  the  fullest  extent  of  your 
capacity. 

Give  us  not  only  the  needed  implements  of  war, 
but  the  assurance  and  backing  of  a  united 
people  so  necessary  to  hasten  the  victory  and 
speed  the  return  of  your  fitting  men. 


Ready  or  Ready  Soon 


THESE  NEW  BREGG  BOOKS 


BOOKKEEPING 

*THE  TEACHING  OF  BOOKKEEPING 
By  Paul  O.  Selby 

Volume  VII  in  the  Gregg  Business  Education 
Series.  A  methods  book  for  teachers-in- 
training  and  for  those  teaching  bookkeeping. 
Contains  an  excellent  review  and  description 
of  variations  in  bookkeeping  procedures. 

list  Price,  $2.00 

BUSINESS  LAW 

ESSENTIALS  OF  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  LAW 

By  R.  Robert  Rosenberg 
An  abridged  form  of  the  one-year  text, 
“American  Business  Law,”  by  the  same 
author.  Treats  recent  social  legislation — 
Workmen’s  Compensation  laws.  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  Act,  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and 
the  Wage-and-Hour  Law.  List  Price,  $1.40 

BUSINESS  MACHINES 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  ADDING  MACHINE, 

TEN-KEY  KEYBOARD 

By  Thelma  Potter  and  Albert  Stern 
A  companion  text  to  the  one  by  the  same 
authors  that  gives  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  selective  keyboard.  List  Price,  60  cents 

HOW  TO  USE  DUPLICATING  MACHINES 
By  E.  W.  Alexander 

A  basic  text  in  the  use  of  stencil  and  non¬ 
stencil  duplicating  machines. 

List  Price,  60  cents 

SECRETARIAL  PRACTICE 

*THE  LEGAL  SECRETARY 

By  Eva  L.  Connelly  and  Thomas  P.  Ma- 
roney 

Provides  a  background  in  the  sources  and 
divisions  of  law  and  court  procedure.  De¬ 
scribes  legal  bookkeeping  and  filing  systems 
and  the  format  of  legal  documents.  Explains 
fully  the  duties  of  the  legal  secretary. 

List  Price,  $1.40 


SHORTHAND 

BASIC  TRANSCRIPTION 
By  Paul  C.  Ickes 

The  material  is  organized  in  daily  assign¬ 
ments  according  to  a  carefully  worked-out 
plan  co-ordinating  punctuation,  capitalization, 
syllabication,  and  spelling  with  shorthand 
skill.  Letters  written  in  shorthand  are  alter¬ 
nated  with  letters  in  type  with  shorthand 
previews.  The  rules  governing  all  English 
points  illustrated  in  the  letters  are  given  in 
the  text  for  study  and  reference. 

List  Price,  $1.32 

*  EXPERT  SHORTHAND  SPEED  COURSE 

By  Clyde  I.  Blanchard  and  Charles  E.  Zoubek 

A  dictation  text  for  those  who  wish  to  in¬ 
crease  their  writing  speed  beyond  120  words 
a  minute.  The  material  consists  of  Congres¬ 
sional  speeches,  noteworthy  addresses,  and 
articles.  The  first  half  of  the  text  is  all  in 
shorthand.  The  second  half  is  liberally  pre¬ 
viewed  in  shorthand.  List  Price,  $1.60 

«MOST.USED  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  TERMS 

By  Clyde  I.  Blanchard  and  Charles  E.  Zoubek 

A  shorthand  dictionary  of  three  thousand 
terms  selected  from  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  dictation  used  by  the  authors  in  their 
high-speed  classes.  List  Price,  48  cents 

^ORTHOPEDICS 
By  Marie  Z.  Yates 

No.  9  in  the  Gre^g  Medical  Dictation  Series. 
Actual  case  studies,  with  special  shorthand 
outlines  for  orthopedic  terms. 

List  Price,  $1.00 

ONE-MINUTE  SHORTHAND  TESTS 
*‘By  E.  Dana  Gibson 

A  series  of  48  one-minute  tests — 4  for  each 
chapter  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual. 
Each  test  appears  in  type  and  in  shorthand. 
Arranged  in  notebook  form.  Easy  to  give  and 
to  grade.  List  Price,  20  cents 


Write  our  nearest  office  for  examination  copies.  Please  note  that  a  charge 
must  be  made  for  aU  books  marked  with  an  asterisk.  Discount  to  teachers. 

THE  CRECC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  i 

;  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  BOSTON  •  DALLAS  •  TORONTO  •  LONDON 


When  uviting  for  these  books  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 

JUNE.  1945 


Announcing 

The  First  of  the  Gregg  Visual  Aids 
Series  on  Secretarial  Training 
SOUND  SLIDE  FILM  NO.  1 

Taking  Dictation  and  Transcribing 

A  10-minute  sound  slide  film  (35  mm.)  professionally  produced  for  class¬ 
room  use.  Sixty  illustrations  portray  the  most  efficient  techniques  and  pro- 
.  cedures  used  by  the  secretary  on  the  job  when  taking  dictation  and  transcribing. 

The  sound  is  recorded  on  a  12-inch  RCA-Victor  record,  which  can  be  played 
on  any  phonograph.  The  only  special  equipment  needed  is  a  silent  slide  film 
35  mm.  projector. 

Wartime  training  required  more  learning  in  less  time.  Audio-visual  aids 
played  the  major  role  in  this  training  speed-up.  In  many  instances,  they  cut 
the  training  time  by  30  to  50  per  cent. 

These  aids  are  here  to  stay.  They  will  play  a  major  role  in  postwar  training. 

The  business  departments  of  our  schools  have  been  unable  to  utilize  visual 
aids  to  any  extent  because  there  have  been  few  suitable  films  and  slide  films 
available.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  no  visual  aids  have  been  made  that  are 
integrated  with  text  materials  for  business  skills.  The  Gregg  Visual  Aids 
Series  is  an  earnest  attempt  to  supply  this  need  with  the  very  best  and  most 
economical  sound  slide  films  that  can  be  produced. 

List  price  of  the  slide  film  and  the  12-inch  record,  $12,  subject  to  our 
customary  school  discount.  An  instructor’s  manual  is  included  with 
each  order.  Place  your  order  now  with  our  nearest  office.  Ask  for  Gregg 
Sound  Slide  Film  No.  1. 

(This  slide  film  is  not  available  on  a  rental  basis.) 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Dallas  Toronto  London 

fVkfn  placing  your  order  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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MORE  IN  DEMAND 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE  IN 
THE  MODERN  OFFICE 


Accounting  Machino 
Oporaton 


Adding  Machino 
Operators 


Calculating  Machino 
Operators 


Bookkeeping  Machine 
Operators 


The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  accounting 
records  has  increased  enormously  during  the 
past  few  years.  More  adding,  accounting, 
bookkeeping  and  calculating  machines  are 
in  use  than  ever  before — providing  the  speed 
and  accuracy  urgently  needed  by  our  war 
industries,  armed  services  and  government 
offices.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  has  been 
a  constant  decrease  in  the  personnel  available 
to  man  these  important  time-saving  machines. 

Schools — both  public  and  private — can  render 
a  real  service  to  the  war  effort  by  urging  more 


students  to  become  familiar  with  office 
machines — by  providing  students  with  better 
opportunities  for  developing  various  degrees 
of  operating  skill. 

To  help  schools  accomplish  these  objectives, 
the  Burroughs  Educational  Division  offers 
tested  suggestions  for  enlarging  operator 
training  programs,  and  up-to-the-minute 
information  on  newest  operating  techniques, 
practice  programs,  texts  and  materials.  Just 
call  your  local  Burroughs  office,  or  write 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Detroit  32. 


Burroughs 

rIGURINO,  ACCOUNTING  AND  STATISTICAL  MACHINES  •NATIONWIDE  MAINTENANCE  SERVICE  •  SUPPLIES 


broke  down  the  barriers 
to  "^Vomen  in  business^’ 


Amid  the  gravest  masculine  doubts  and  a 
general  lifting  of  eyebrows,  the  business 
offices  of  the  late  1870's  were  brst  opened 
to  young  ladies. 

Necessity  dictated  this  radical  innovation. 
For  businessmen  were  buying  a  strange 
device,  a  ” type-writer”,  newly  put  on  the 
market  by  E.  Remington  &  Sons.  This  ma¬ 
chine  so  speeded  the  exchange  of  letters 
and  reports  that  soon  there  were  not  suf¬ 
ficient  men  available  to  cope  with  the 
activity  it  created. 

The  typewriter  was  the  tool  with  which 
women  first  pried  open  the  doors  of  bus¬ 
iness.  They  used  it  well:  it  helped  them 
grow  indispensable  in  offices. 

Today  millions  of  women  type  on  Reming¬ 
tons.  A  lucky  few  hundred  thousand  —  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  war  plants,  essential 
industries — type  on  the  Model  Seventeen, 
the  machine  which  has  performed  so  bril¬ 
liantly  in  this  war. 

More  Remingtons  have  been  bought  than 
any  other  make . . .  and  that^s  your  surest 
guarantee  that  Remington  Rand’s  ^'type¬ 
writer  of  tomorrow”,  with  a  new  and 
smoother  touch,  a  new  and  swifter  action 
is  well  worth  waiting  for! 

THE  PIRST  HAMS  IM  TYPSWRITIRS  ! 


